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I’ro( rnnvf.s of « Comnm'^ion assembled at Lahore, on Thunday, the 
;lji i He thousand eujht hundred and forty nme, by order of 
the {hoard of Adminrstiation for the affairs of the Punjab, undir 
1)1 '.fmetfOtis from the Pirjht Hon'ble the (looernor Ginetal of India, 
for the tna! of Moolraj, formorhj Nazim of Mooltan, Jor the tmrdir 
oj Mr. ] aus Agnero and Luutenant Anderson, 

l*HESII>nKT 

‘ Mr. C. G. Mansel, Civil Service. 

MRMnrRs 

Ml . It. Montgomery, Civil Service. 

Lieut.-Cobncl Penny, iiad Bengal European Regiment. 

Mr. Loring Bonring, Assistant to the Board of Adininistration, 
conducting the Prosecution. 

Captain Hamilton, Deputy Commissioner to the Board, and 
Vakeel Oirdharee Lalt, conducting the defence. 

Captain J. H. Wakefield, 17th Native Infantry, Recorder of 
the (!)ourt’d proceedings in English. 

Moolvee Eu/jub Alee, Recorder of the Proceedings in the 
Native languages. 

The Commission assembles in the Am Khass, or hall of audience, m 
the Citadel of Lahore, at 6 o'clock in the forenoon of the above men* 
tioned day, the proceedings being carried on, as directed by the Governor 
General with the fullest publicity, and the prisoner, Moolraj, appears in 
Court. 

The order of the Board of Commissioners for assembling the Court, 
under instructions from the Governor General of Indio, read out in 
open Court. 

The President and Menijbers of the Commission, and the Recorders 
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of tll« Proceedings are duly sworn, and solemnly affirmed. The follow¬ 
ing charges arc read and explained to the prisoner : — 

Moolraj, formerly Nazim of Mooltan, in the country of the Punjab, 
arraigned on the following charges, as submitted by the Prosecutor■ 

CllAROE 1. 

N That he, the said Dewan Moolraj, late Nazim of Mooltan, did posi¬ 
tively enact and instigate the murder of Mr. Patrick Vans Agnew, late 
of the Bengal Civil Service, and of William Anderson, late Lieutenant 
in the 1st Begiment Bombay Fusiliers, w' lch murder was comniitled 
at Mooltan, ou or about the twentieth day of April, 1818, by the troops 
and followers of the said Bewau. 

CllAIlUE 11. 

' That he, the said Dewan Moolraj, late Nazim of Mooltan, was an 
accessory, before the fact, to the murder by Ins troops and followers of 
the said Patrick Alexander Vans Aguuw, and \\ iiliaiu Anderson. 

CUARCiE 111. 

''That he, the said Dewan Moolraj, late Nazim of Mooltan, ivas an 
accessary alter the fact to the murder by his troops and followers of the 
haid Alexander Vans Agnew, and W'illiam Anderson, and that he ap¬ 
proved of the act, and rewarded the murderers. 

'' Qaestion hi/ the Court to the Prisoner. —IIow say you Moolraj, arc 
you guilty, or not guilty, of the charges preferred against you ' 

Amvser .—Not guilty. 

I’rosecutor makes his address in Ilindoostance, which is entered on 
the Proceedings in translation ' < follows: — 

It will be unnecessary to enter into all the details of the case 
previous to the arrival of the (officers at Mooban. It will suffice to state 
I bat Dewan* Moolraj having expressed a wish to resign the Nizainut, | 
his resignation was, after some discussion, accepted, and Sirdar Khan 
Singh was appointed as the Nazim,! Messrs Agnew and Anderson ac¬ 
companying, him to guide and assist in the sux>eriuteudeuce of the 
Alooltau territory. 

1 shall now proceed to show, by the evidence that will be brought 
before you, that Dewan Moolraj, too late repenting of his wish to re¬ 
sign his position as Nazim, prepared himself to resist the transfer of 
Mooltan, and that it was by his instigation and device that the outbreak 
took place, which cost the lives of Messrs. Agnew and Anderson, and 
plunged the Punjab into a war. 

1 will bring forward, in succession, tl^e various points which tend to 

* MiiUiUri t Governorship. l Qovernoi, 
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prove the complicity of tho Dewan, and which will be attested to bj 
the witnesaea for the prosecution. 

y 

I shall commence by proving that, before the arrival of the Lahore 
troops at Mooltan, symptoms of a refractory spirit had shewn them’* 
selves there, and that difficulty was found, in consequence, by the Lahore 
party in procuring supplies on the road. 

I shall then show that Moolraj neglected the customary forms of 
civilitv , that he did not present himself, as is customary, to receive the 
British Officers on their arrival; that no salute was fired in their ho¬ 
nor ; and that on his first visit he treated Sirdar Khan Singh, the new 
Nazim, with marked disrespect. To pass on to the first assault, on the 
British Officers, 1 shall show that on Ameer Chund.wounding Mr. Ag new, 
Moolraj’s conduct was totally opposed to what humanity'diTcmffibn 
attention would dictate. Instead of making any attempt to assist that 
officer, and bind up his wounds, or to direct the seizure of the treacher* 
ous Sepoy, the Dewan pressed on his horse, and made at full speed foe 
the Am Khas, where he was then residing. It cannot be said that he 
was alone and unable to assist Mr. Agnew, for he had more than two oc 
noo men at his back, ready to execute his every order. 

To complete this part of the history, it will be seen that Moolraj’s 
personal attendants and Sowars* were the men who attacked and cut 
down Lieut. Anderson. I would ask whether it is probable that all 
these men were seized by a sudden impulse unanimously, or whether 
it is not more likely and consistent that they were obeying orders 
which had previously been given to them ? Again ; as Sirdar Khan 
Singh, with the wounded officers was proceeding on an elephant to •• 
wards the Am Khas,t to which the Dewan had tied, with the intention 
of seeing him, and requesting him to seize the offending parties, the 
guiiB there were drawn out in front of the place, and the Sirdar sternly 
told not to approach nearer if he valued his life. 

To return to Ameer Chund, I ^uall show that when in confinement, 
four months afterwards (not for the attack on Mr. Agnew, for which 
he was never imprisoned, but for a theft committed in the town) he 
declared to persuns in confiuement with him ^ at he was but a sepoy^ 
obeying the orders of his master, and to show the sense that Moolraj 
entertained of his guilt or his innocence, it will be seen that he re¬ 
warded him for the deed with money and other presents. I shall 
then endeavour to prove that by Moolraj’s directions a Council of 
the Mooltan officers was held, at which their future proceedings were 
debated, the result of which was that, by the Dewan’a suggestions, 
the whole of the Moosulmans on the Koran and the Sikhs on 
the GrunthI swore to stand by the Dewan, and fight against the 
Lahore troops. The Dewan was well aware of his superior strength and 
of the result of such a contest, nor did be' employ force alone, but by 
tempting bribes and promises, seduced the Lahore troops from their al¬ 
legiance through his officers Hurbhugwau and Deedar Singh, who wero 


vernor. 


Trooper^ 


i rrgpcriy '' ball of audnnee,” but used foi a residence of a Go« 
f Sikli SciJpturc, 
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sent by him among' the force to induce them to desert. To prove 
further bis determination to hurry on the crisis, it will be observed 
that he was the first to send his women into the fort on the 19th. Mat¬ 
ters reached this point, when on the morning of tlUth, the Maharaja’s 
oi^er to the Sirdars and others, was sent to them in the hopes of inducing 
them to desist from the mutiny; but instead of treating it with respect, 
the answer received was that they were acting by Moolraj’s orders and 
would obey no one else. 1 shall then show that when, on the afternoon of 
SOth) Kazee Gholam llousein was sent, accompanied by 3 others to the 
Dewan on the part of Mr. Agnew, the Dewan distinctly told him that 
he refused to come in to the British officers, and that he would not 
stop the firing of the guns in the fort, lie further added that the 
Lanore troops had been brought over by him the evening before. 

A few hours after, the attack was made on the Eedgah, the finale of 
which was the atrocicous murder of the British officers. 

I Moolraj was not present, but when be heard of the deed, and saw 
the murderers, what were his actions? He praised and rewarded the 
murderers, and for many a day afterwards (ioojur Singh, Neehung, wa.s 
seen prancing about on Mr. Aguew’s horse, with that officer’s pistol in 
his belt. 

' The murder was made a subject of general rejoicing, and the city 
was illuminated. 

i 

’ I shall show that the Mooltan troops had never before mutinied, 
but that they were completely under the orders and authority of Mool- 
raj. It is certainly extremely improbable that, by one consent, the 
whole of the troops should rise in mutiny without Moolraj’s cogni¬ 
zance, and without having received any instigation or hint to to do so 
and still more without any tangible cause. 

Even supposing that Moolraj gave no positive instructions to the 
effect that he intended to resist the transfer of the fort, there can be 
little doubt, tliat he must have used such expressions as would lead his 
troops to suppose that such was his wish and design. 1 may add that 
evidence to this effect will be brought before you. 

The last point I would urge, and which is extremely suspicious, is 
that on Major Edwardes promising to ensure him a fair trial concerning 
his implication in the murder of Messrs. Agnew and Anderson, provid¬ 
ed he came in, which he offered to do, he hesitated and refused. What 
can this be attributed to, but to a conscious feeling of guilt? 

Such are the facts of the case which are most deserving of notice, 
and which, when substantiate^ by the evidence of the witnesses 1 shall 
bring forward, will, I believe, leave little doubt as to the guilt oi He- 
wan Moolraj of the crime with which he stands charged. 

True Translation (Compared with original) 

J. 11. WAKElJKIiP, 17M liCfjLJV, /. 

liwordintj procadt/fg.' tn 
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It was directed by the Court that the Proceedings of the Special 
Military Commission, assembled at Mooltan on March 2i], 1849, for the 
trial of Goodhur Singh for the murder of Mr. Agnew, should be produc¬ 
ed as evidence before the Court, and that the vernacular proceedings of 
the Resident of Lahore, regarding the resignation of Moolraj should be 
produced for information. And it was further directed that the deposit 
tions forwarded with Ma)or Edwardes’ letter of the 23d February, 
1849, to the Resident of Lahore, and the deposition of Kootub Shah, 
before the Jiahore Resident, dated June 3d, 1848, should be appended to 
the proceedings as means of examining and determining the credibility 
of witnesses before the present Court. The correspondence between 
Moolraj and Major Edwardes was also directed to be appended for the 
latter purpose. 


C. G. Mansel, 
President. 



FIB.ST DAY’S PEOCEEDINGS. 


31st May, 1849. 


/ First witness for prosecution, Sadiq Mohumud, is duly sworn. 

“s-.. 

Question. —What is your father’s name 7 Answer.Sit Bolund 
Khan. Qursiton.—What is your age 7 Thirty-six years. 

Question .—What is your occupation ? -Answer.—-In service, a J a]} 
geerdar, Commander of horse; residence Mooltan. 

Question .—What do you know of this case of Mr. Agnew’s and 
Anderson’s going from Lahore to Mooltan, their arrival there, and in¬ 
terview with Moolraj ? 

Answer. —Mr. Agnew and Mr. Anderson were on the road near 
Kumalia, and 1 was a Government servant in llurupa. I wanted new 
deeds of my Jageer?^ in Mooltan, nor was it given out that Mr. Agnew 
and Mr. Anderson were going to Mooltan, but Moolraj carried on 
affairs as usual. There was only a report of the two gentlemen going 
to Mooltan to arrange affairs there. I wanted (after ascertaining whe¬ 
ther the gentlemen were coming or not) to write to the liesident at 
Lahore, about my having my Jageer secured to me and obtain new 
title deeds. When 1 went to Moolraj to ask him about this, there were 
with him Kooljus Misr, Davy Dita, and my father. 1 asked, is it true 
the gentlemen are coming ? Three seasons of Revenue are due from 
you. Why do you resign 7 Moolraj answered ;—“ I am much oppressed^, 
by the gentlemen, and another thing is if five hundred men were with^ 
me ready to die for me, I would not resign." After hearing this, I 
came away. Mr. Agnew, Mr. Anderson and Khan Singh, Man,t had 
reached the ferry of Raj Ghat, three miles from Mooltan, and the 
Goorkha Regiment, and Guns, and a Cavalry Regiment, had reached 
Bakurabad, two miles from Mooltan. The Sikh Soldiers of Moolraj 
had gone out to Bakurabad to see their brethren in the Sikh Army. 1 
saw them as they were returning. 

Question.—Did you make any enquiries of any of the Sikhs who 
went to see their Brethren ? 

Answer. —No, The following day Mr. Agnew, Mr. Anderson and 
Khan Singh, Man, had reached the l^dgab, and the Goorkha Regiment 

• Qranl of land. i Man, a ratronymic, 
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and the Cavalry were between the Eedgah and the Fort. At about 
9 o’clock A. M., Moolraj called me and the officers of the Mooltan 
troops. lie said “ Do you accompany me to pay our respects to the 
Gentlemen.” When we reached the Gentlemen were changing their 
clothes, the troopers with Moolraj and self waited for half an hour, 
i Colonel I sse rjr Singh and a Goorkha Commandant came to bring 
^ Moolraj"'to 'take mm to the gentlemen. They came out about five 
hundred paces. I was with them when they reached the gentlemen, 
who, with Khan Singh, Man, came to the verge of the carpet to 
receive Moolraj. Moolraj was on Mr. , Agnew’s left hand, and 
Mr. Anderson on the right, and on the left of Moolraj was Khan 
Singh, Man. They were sitting on chairs. I and ten or twelve 
Officers were in chairs. Moolraj said This Fort, this Army, this j 
country was in my charge ; it is good and matter for praise thatj 
my Rulers have taken from me this charge.” On this Mr. Agnewl 
said:—** You are a great well wisher of the state, butto*day is noti 
the happy time for a Chief Officer to go into the Fort, but to*morrowl 
he shall enter the Fort.” After this the gentlemen came to the verge 
of the carpet, and dismissed Moolraj. The sitting lasted half an hour.l 
Moolraj then went away to a new garden to the west of the city, took 1 
with him Ram Rung,* JoalaSahae, Davee Dita, Misr Mooljus, Hur 
Rbugwan and Dya Baksb, but sent us away. I came to my house. 
The next day I sat in my house till 11 a. h. After Mr. Agnew and 
Mr. Anderson had been wounded, and the disturbance had taken place, 
Moolraj sent for me at that hour to the Am Kbas,]- where he was 
sitting. The gate of the place was closed and the wicket open, and all 
the Hindoos, Mussulmans and Sikhs were collected in the gate-way of 
the Am Khas with the 0 or 8 guns. When I went inside with my father 
and Ghoolam Moostapha Khan (Khak WaneejJ all three asked •—“ how , 
has Mr. Agnew been wounded?” Moolraj said ;—“ More has been done ' 
than I wished-” I said “ You should have gone to the gentlemen.” He/ 
said :—“ I was going, but as they wounded Kungram, had I gone there,! 
they would have wounded me. From fear of this I returned, but I know) 
not in this affair (which is not according to my wishes) what may be 
God’s design in causing it.” Dya Bux and Bhae Goordial (Sadh) § 
each said to Moolraj :—“ At present you are not responsible, but will be 
in two hours if you do not go to the gentlemen.” They both told me 
Moolraj has said :—“ Toolseeram, my Wakeel || has gone to the gentle¬ 
men to clear me.” Moolraj told me to sit in the garden till he called 
me. I sat there three hours. Aman came to call me; he said:—“ the Hin¬ 
doos and Sikhs are swearing on the Grunth*^ the Moosulmans on the 
Koran. Do you go there”. 1 accompanied him, but instead of going to 
where the Moosulmans were sitting in the house swearing on the Koo- 
ran^** 1 went where Moolraj was sitting. He said to Kooljus, who was 
sitting near“ Tell him to swear and seal on the Koran a mutual 
venture in this affair." After this I said : —Let Moolraj come and speak 
to me alone, and I will do as it may be.” The four, Moolraj, self, my fa¬ 
ther, and Goolam Moostapha Khan sat away from the rest. I saia :— 

« There will be war with the gentlemen and you will get the worst of it.” i 
Moolraj said What has happened has not been by my wish, but i 

\ 

* Alias Rungram. f Special hall of audience, t Particular tribe. 

§ Devotee. || Measenger. H Religious book of the Sikhs. 

** Religious book of the Moosahnansi 
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itlierc is a Piviiie in it/’ Ajjain I said You have no supidies or 

' Army, you eaniiot withstanil the European power/' ftloolraj said:—“ I 
have plenty of supplies of food and ammunition ; this is the hot wea¬ 
ther, the I'hiropeana cannot fij'ht in this season, and by the cold season 
I shall have a good Army, and I hope there wdll be a rising in the 
Punjab/'-' Whilst this w'as said, Ahmed Khan and Mustan Koran said 
to me:—“Seal and swear on the Koran, then talk to Moolraj.” I 
answered :—“ I will not at your instance do so.” We had hard words on 
our getting up and swords were near being drawn. I said to Moolraj 
“ If you wish me to swear on the Koran I will not do so ; this is not 
right, those on your side will be so without swearing, and these who 
are not on your side will not be so by swearing.” At that time Eutteh 
Mohummud ('harkce brought the Koran. I said it is to be reverenced 
as a religious Book, but it is not to be sworn on. I will not swear on’t 
Moolraj said :—“ If he is not willing do not swear him; if he does 
not like it there is no necessity.” W^e three came to our own houses. 
Next day at 8 a. m. Moolraj sent for me by myself to his house. He 
was then writing to all the dependants, not in employ of the Mooltan 
territory, to come and take service, llis (Moolraj’s) property and 
family were being sent to the Fort of Mooltan. VVhat troops there 
were, both Hindoos and Moosulmans were, anxious to fight with the 
British, but Moolraj said :—“Not till my family and property are in the 
Fort.” I again said “ You will not gain a victory over these Kings. 
Do not think it an easy matter to fight with Mr. Agnew.”Nuwaz Khan, 
Puthan, said :—“ You give Moolraj bad and cowardly advice.” Wo had 
hard words and I removed from liim. At this time Gholfoor Khan, 
Jemadar of camel guns, Sherdil, Commandant of sharpshootera*, 
who were with the troops attached to Mr. Agnew, brought three orders 
from the Lahore authorities,f to the cfl'ect that the Dewan had 
resigned and that the troops were to obey the orders of Khan Singh, 
Man; and three orders^ by Mr. Agnew and Khan Singh, Man, to 
the same purport; Moolraj said “ See how these gentlemen wish to 
disgrace me, and to separate the Army from me. 1 have resigned, I 
have given up charge of the country.” He gave a linen cloth§ with 
embroidered borders to both these people who brought the orders, and 
sent by a man one pair of bangles to Hurdas Singh (Koomedan)|l of 
the Regiment called the Eedgah^ Regiment; Moolraj came outside 
his house door in my presence, and gave the order for the troops to 
assault; six or eight guns opened on the Eedgah from the Am Khas*-* 
and four from the fort. I and Goolam Moostapha Khan, Khakwanee, 
went and sat down by a well all day, near the Am Khass, any thing 
farther 1 know is from general report. 

Question mj the CoHrL—When Moolraj gave the orders to the 
troops to fight, how did he do it ? Personally or through commanding 
Officers 1 

• 

Answer. —The officers were there, and two or three hundred men ; 
they said: Do not delay or the troops will be goingover to the other 
side.” Moolraj came out and said to the commanding Officers:-—*' Don't 

• Bluirmaroi). Dutbar. X Pwrwannas. § Khas, 

|l Commanilant. ^ Eedgah, place of prayer and leligioub festival. 

Special hall of audience. 
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dehjt do you go and fight, I will sit her#*.” The oflirers snid :—*' Let 
the Fort guns tire tir^t, then we will lire the guns outside.” I went 
and sat down ut a well; it was 9 a. m, when the guns opened, first from 
Fort, then from the Am Khas, 

Question hi/ the Prosecutor. —Did any of the Native authorities 
give intim'itioii that the gentlemen were coming from Lahore, and 
make preparations to receive tdiem ? 

Answer. —I do not know. Joala Sahai, Moolraj’s confidential man, 
was sent on, three d iys belore the gentlemen came. I do not know 
where he met them. 

Question hy Prosecutor. —Did Moolraj go to Raj Ghat to bring 
in the gentlemen, or not ? 

Answer. —No, he did not. 

Question. —When Moolraj first went to meet the gentlemen, did 
lie pay any respects to Khan Smgh, Man, or not 1 

Answer. —As the Pnnjabees meet each other, so he met him 
During the time Moolraj was sitting, he was sp^riking to the geu- 
men, and did not converse with Khan Singh as I saw. 

Question. —Was the Army under the control of Moolraj P 

Answer —Before the affair the Army w-as under the control of 
Moolraj, but I heard from some of the mrn, not from the Officers, that 
they would tight whether Mooli aj ordered them or not. 

Question —Did Hurbhugwan go before this to tamper with the 
Lahore troops or nut t 

Answer. —I do not know whether he went before or not. 

Question hy the Court .—After the genMeraen were wounded, how 
far did ilungram go towards where the gentlemen were P 

Answer.^l do not know, nor did I see people say he went loO steps 
towards the Am Khas, and theo came back again. 

Question by the Court. —Did you see; Moolraj aittingiu Durbar, 
after the death of the geutlemen ? 

Ansmer.— l saw him twice after the gentlemen were killed, but not 
in durbar.* At the first interview bea^^ked my advice. I said :—'‘Oo 
to the gentlemen.” He said “ I am afraid of my life and character.” 
1 said :—'* Go, the O'-ntlemen will do you no harm.” He said :— 
” Dost Mohummud Khan came in of his own accord; why was he 
seized? I will not trust them, there is nothing for me but fighting.” 
At the second interview, he called all the Commanding Officers, and 


* Sitting In CouaciL 
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YiaidGo to L«1a under tlie orders of Hurbhugwan, and fight against 
Msj or Edwardes.” Thej went. 

<luestion,—\loyt long did you remain in the fort of Mooltan ? 

Anmer. —After the gentlemen were killed, I remained in the city 
of MooUan eight days, uut in the fort. 

ioM by the Court. - At what place did you separate from 
-Hur Bhugwanf 

At Leia I had represented, in a petition to Major Kd- 
wardea, tbatmy father and family were in Mooltan, and that when they 
could get away 1 would join him. Major lid wardes answered that he 
fully believed me, but that he would know by luy joining him that 
what I said was true. Four days after the gentlemen were killed, 1 
-went to Kot Kummun in the Mooltan territory ; it is 20 miles (kos) 
from Mooltan. I had asked leave from Bhaw'ul Khan to cross the 
Sutlej ; he would not allow me. In the mean time Moolraj had l)een in¬ 
formed that troops were coming from Shikarpoor in Sind, by steam 
hoat. Moolraj called me that night with all the troops fVotn Ltia, and 
sent Moostapha Khan fKhakwsnee*) to a place calhd Girangf to M^jor 
Edwardes. Moostapha Khan Khakwanee represented on my part and 
Ilia own that if our families were protected, we would come in. Majtr 
Edwardes wrote to Nuwab Bahawui Khan to send four guns, and two 
thousand foot and horse, for the protection of the families cf Sadiq 
Mohummud Khan and Ghoolam Moostapha Khan. 

On my return from Leia, when I reached the river, Moolraj direct¬ 
ed me to place myself under the orders of Hakim liae, and to go to 
Ourh Maharaja to take possession. 1 being helfdess went; then 1 re¬ 
turned to Mooltan. My family, through the arrival of Shaikh Em&m- 
ood-deen, bad been protected. On the 15th of IlarJ; in the Hindoo year 
4905,1 joined Major Edwardes in the Adeegarden near Mooltan. 

i^uesfions by Prisoner’s CoM/tssf.—Did you, or your father, affix your 
•seal to the Koran t 

iAnswsr.—Neither I nor my father, 

■Q —Did you receive any present or gratuity from Moolraj, subse- 
•quent to Mr. Agnew’s arrival at Alooltun ? 

Answw.—Modlraj gave one month’s gratuity to the whole army; 
that 1 received ; but two months’ pay were due to me from Dewan Mool- 
4 r>ij; 1 considered this as cue of the months due to me. 

iQ.—Did you receive any thing in the shape cf jewels, or cash, or or- 
Yiaments^ What^ and to what extent, did you receive gratuity in return 
for service don^ If so state what it was. 

Ansnnr.'—f received ohe month’s pay on account of self and twenty 
troopers, sis ersavendays after the gentlemen were killed. 

'*Apar%atarlrlbt. ^ With hard O. Hindoo mei^ 
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Q.->When you went to Gurh Maharaja, did you go as a Com- 
mandaut, or as a subordinate ? 

Answer .—Moolraj said to me “ Go as a Commandant on that ac¬ 
count.” I did not march for five days, after which Moolraj sent Hakim 
Rae as Commandant. 1 was a Commander of twenty Troopers. 1 went 
under his orders, as did all the army. 

Q«fS/foa.--When Moolraj said If I had five hundred men who 
would die for me, I would not give up the, fort,” who was present? 

Answer.—! have answered this before. 

Question.—Vf sls there any fighting at Gurh Maharaja? 

Answer .—There was so far a fi^ht that at Ahmedpoor Siyals, 
nine miles from Gurh Maharaja in the Mooltan direction, when we 
were half a mile from Ahmudpoor, two of the Goorkha Fegiment guns 
were fired. The Siyal people ran away. No one was killed on either 
side. A Moollah,'* who was sitting in the Mosque at Ahmudpoor, was 
killed by the Sikhs with Hakim Rae on account of his crying to 
prayers. The Siyals then ran away from Gurh Maharaja too. 

Question .—When Moolraj gave the orders to the Troops to fight, 
who were present ? 

Answrr.—Dcedar Singh, Jaimiil Singh, ITorbhngwan, Huq Na¬ 
waz Khan, Mustan Khan, Anmud Khan, Sher Gir, GhufToor Khan and 
others. 

Question.—Yon state that four days after the attack on Mr. Agnew, 
your family came out of Mooltan, and went to Kot Kummun ;if you 
wished to leave Moolraj, why did you remain two months afterwards 
with his, Moolraj’s, troops? 

Answer.—1 have previously recorded my family having gone to Kot 
Kummun in the Mooltan territory; they had not gone out of it. The 
Nawab of Bhawulpoor had not allowed a passage over the Sutlej, there¬ 
fore as long as my family were in the Mooltan territory, I remained in 
the army of Moolraj. Had I not, my family would have been treated 
as Asud Khan's and others, who were attached to the Government, and 
w ho were only released after the capture of the fort of Mooltan. 

Question —When you left Moolraj and joined Major Edwardes, 
did the Major confine you or not? 

Answer .—The Major was kind to me, gave fifty Rupees to my fa¬ 
ther aod forty-one to me, on the first day as a (zeeafut) present. The 
second day the Major sent me, with three hundred troopers of the Bba- 
wulpoor state, to bring in Shaik Emam-ood-deen, which 1 did after re¬ 
pairing the bridge over the canal, and four days afterwards I was with 
Major Edwardes ia the engagement at Hamed Shah's garden. 


^ Mabenedan Priest. 
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Are you in service, and if so in whose service? 

Answer. —I am in the service of Major Herbert Edwardes; I am a 
Commandant of twenty-four troopeib on various rates of pay, and my 
pay is one hundred and sixty Rupees monthly. I obey whatever orders 
I may receive from Major Edwardes. 

Question. —How often has your evidence been taken in this case i' 

Previous to this 1 have not piven my evidence to any 
one; but what 1 have stated, I have sent three times as news to Peer 
Ibraheem Khan. I know not whether he sent those three newspapers 
to the gentlemen or not. If any gentleman asked me, 1 have stated as 
above, but no one has had my evidence written down. 

Question.—How long were you in the Dewan’s service at Mooltan ! 

Answer. —Not a day in Dewan Monlrnj’s service, but twenty 
years in the service of the Maharaja of Lahore, uud under the orders of 
of the Dewan of Mooltan. 

Question. —Where were you when Dewan Sawun Mull, Moolraj's 
father, was killed ? 

Answer, —When Dewan Sawun Mull was wounded, T was in Saiud- 
wala; eight days afterwards I came to Mooltan, seven days after which 
Dewan Sawun Mull died. 

Question. —Who killed Sawun Mull, and what tribe of people were 
concerned P 

Answer —A roan, a Moosulman of the fl«herman caste, a servant 
of Hajee Khan of Kussoor, killed Sawun Mull. 

Question. —Whilst Moolraj was in authority, did any of his soldiers 
or people resist his authority P 

Answer —Two or three months after Dewan Sawun Mull’s death, 
the ri^giment called Kbas* and the Eedgah regiment, mutinied, and 
the Hohilla and the Cavalry, both Hindoo, Sikhs ami Moosulinana in the 
service of Moulraj reduced them to obedience ; their Magazine was 
blown up, and many jpeople were killed. 1 was not in the affair, 1 was 
at Kot Kumaliya. 1 heaid of it. 

Quesfioa.—-You have recorded one mutiny. Do you know any 
others ? 

e 

JuMter.—That which I have recorded is the principal one. 

Since the mutiny recorded hy you, has the army usdw 
Mooldl^er mutinied, or disobeyed bis orders ? 


* For particular •«vice. 
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Answer. —^To my knowledge it has not, bnt the brother of Moolraj 
resisted his authority, and he confined hina, and ejected from the fort 
that portion of the Army which was under hia brother's orders. 

Question. —When Moolraj came to Lahore, in the time of Raja 
Lai Singh, what was the strength of the army under Moolraj, what 
when he resigned, and what when Mr. Agnew reached Mooltaii? 

Answer,-^In Raja Lai Singh’s time seven or eight thousand men ; 
St time of resignation fifteen hundred. When Mr. .Agnew reached 
Muoltan about that number. 

Question.—‘After Dcwan Moolraj’s resignation, and before Mr. 
Agoew’s arrival at Mooltan, did Moolraj sell any stores out of the fort 
at any time ? 

Answer. —I do not know any thing about Moolraj's resignation, 
when he gave it in ; but, when he got permis.sion from Mr. John Law* 
rence to return from Lahore to Mooltan, things in store such as grocery, 
paper, spices, were sold by him ; he did not sell lead, or powder, or shot, 
or grain ; he did not sell nor was there any purchaser. 

Question. —Did Moolraj issue any notice that military stores or 
grain would be sold, or did he make any arrangement for such a sale ? 

Answer. —He used to send small portions of grain to the grain 
market in Mooltan, but 1 know not what he intended by it, whether 
he was inteuding to sell lead or powder or shot. 

(True translation) 

(Signed) J. H. Wakefield, Captain, llth N. /. 

recording proceedings in English. 



Second Day ; 1st June, 1849. 


Kutub Shah, duly swoum. 

(HU etidence embraced also the third day's proceedings, 2d June.) 

What ia your father’s name? Muhboob Shah,—What is your 
caste? Koreshee.—What is your age ? 37 years.— What is your occu¬ 
pation ? General service. At present out of employ.—To what country 
do you belong ? Lahore. 

Qnedion by the Court .—In the affair of Mr. Airnew and Mr, 
Anderson’s leaving Lahore, and going to Mooltan, and then having an 
interview with Moolraj, what do you know ?—Slate all you know. 

—I went by land with the property of Khan Singh, Man, and 
the horses of the gentlemen, and reached Toolumbah within the Mooltan 
territory. The gentlemen proceeded by the river to a Setaie* in the 
Mooltan territory. The affair of Toolumbah is thus ‘.—that the man in 
authority there, whose name 1 do not know, told the people not to give 
any supplies when my people went to obtain them, grass, wood, &c. I 
obtained them with difficult}', suffering much inconvenience during the 
ni»ht. Jowala Sahai, a confidential employe of Mooiaj, reached the 
gentlemen who were in boats ; there presented casii, &e. I heard to 
the amount of 700 rupees. I arrived at Ham Chauntra, in advance of 
Toolumbah, a place near the river, wheie the genllrraen were, to 
whom I went, on the day (Baesakhee) to state what ilifficttUies I hod 
experienced about supplies. Khan Sirtgh and the gentlemen said : — 
manage as well as you can, do not say any thing to the people." I 
came back and reached Khalek Wullee, a small place where a devotee 
resides. The people there said it is rumoured that the Mooltan people 
are in a state of rebellion. Saheb Deen too, the employe of Cherag ood- 
deen, in whose jagheei't the place is, said so. I wrote then to the 
gentlemen, andtoSsirdar Khan Singh ; they answered “Do not be¬ 
lieve all which may be reported about theDewan, there is no occasion to 
fear. On Tuesday morning do you go with our property, when we will 
follow'you.” I reached the ghat on Monday early in the night, and 
the gentlemen had reached it ^previously. 1 went at night and told 
IChan Singh and the gentlemen what 1 heard, that it is reported there 
will be a disturbanceTu Mooltan. Mr. Agnew said the people are sabr¬ 
ing what is incorrect, the Dewan is fully to be relied on. 1 again 
stated the of tt| that when Mr. Anderson came from Bbawulpoar, 

s Place of aeconmodaUoR far trsvdlera. ^ Grant et ian't. 
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I am toll! that tb« Dowen came out more than two or three miles to 
rt'ceive liiin, end lirid a fealute on his comiog’j treating hirn with g^reat 
respoct and shewing him the fort of Mooltan. I said to Mr. Agnew : 

“ lias any one come to you on the part of the Dewan ?’ I he gentleman 
said a man has c iinn to inform me that the Eedgah is prepared for 
Khan S^ingh, and the Hazooree Baghis preparing for the gentlemen. 1 
said keep your tentsi at thissideof the river, and a^eertain whether 
there is any disiurbiuice in Mooltan or not. Should it be ascertained 
there is not, then t ike your tents on.” The gentleman said whoever 
pays sr>, say^^s what. i.s incorrect, I and the Devvan are on a good under- 
slimdm*'. Don’t have any suspicion." In the morning a confidential 
servant of the Dewan Moolraj lenched the gentlemen, and they went to 
the Eidgah. In the E-dgah was Khan Singh’s tent (Qulundurer) 
where the gentl.'meii stofi[itd. The gentlemen afterwards went onto 
the lluzooree Bagh ; they returned from thence to the Eedgah, as 
there was not aconminodation for a tent in the Iluzooree Bagh. Ihe 
gentlemen occupied the centre of the naosque in the Eedgab. At this 
time news Caiiie of Devvun Moolraj’a being on his road, on which Mi. 
Agnevv went to Ivliaii Sitigh and said:—“it is very hot, and I am ^suffer- 
lugfrom the heat, send and tell Moolrsj to come in the evening, Khan 
Singh s nd “ Mooli aj will have started ere this j you had better receive 
hirii, have an hour's conversation with him, and you can let him go, and 
any thing further can be entered on in the evening." Moolraj came into 
tlic tent, ((lulundtirce) nine chair? weie laid out in the tent. Air. Ander¬ 
son, Mr. Agnew, Sirdar Khan Singh Man, Koolde'p Singh, (-oinmand- 
ant of Gooikha.?, Jihiiee Kesur Singh, Commandant of Artillery, and 
G»ol.ib Singh, Cohmel of a Itegiraent which accompanied the gcnilemen, 
and Atoolraj and Ituiig flam were there. I too was there. A conversition 
liccan, mutual enquiries afier health were made, and Moolmj said: 

“ God be prai.sed, the country was in ray charge, the Cxovernment 
taken it again.” He said he would come again in the evening.^ 
hundred ancl fifty Ilijpe.^.s were presented by the Dewan. Alooliaj 8 back 
was turned toivards Khan Simrh, Mr. Agnew twice remarked :—*' Khaq 
Singh IS sitting to the rcai.” Moolraj took no notice of what he said, nor 
s'pcike to any ol the Siidais. The sun had set. Moolraj came 
I wiis nrcsjnt, h« sat again with his back to Khan Singh, (Mr. Agnew) had 
Khau Singh’s chair idaced in fioiit, and Moolraj said to Mr. Atrnew .—~ 
“ Take charge of the lort, countiy and army." [Mr. Agnew] assured 
Aloolrai, telling him it was not his wi.-ili that he should have given over 
his charge ; he also said “ the army will be retained as it is (by) the 
maniu'ers of the country on their good conduct; f not wish to take 
the charge of the country from you ; you have relinquished it yourself. 
3 (tu will now be treated with every' consideration. After this Mr. Agnew 
asked for the pipers of the country for the last ten years. Moolraj re¬ 
fused, and said • I held the country in farm, the papers are destroyed 
through age and insects. I have releases from the government for 
the revenue of tlie territory, other papers I have none. The Uenlle- 
man repeated his demand for papers, explaining that he did not want them 
to call the Dewaii to account for revenue, but that he might be acquaint¬ 
ed with the resources of the country. Mr. '“Tril« 

try will be assessed as in force in the time of Dewan S^un Mull. 
rnj still persisted in refining to give the papers After a great ueal ci 
argument .doolnj agreed to give the p ipers ofsix ye^Si and the toUow- 
i»g diy in the murniug to take Mr. Aguew to the fort, and suka st 
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ov€T, and parade the army, &c. On settingup Moolraj said:—"You make 
80 much ado ai)out the p-ipera. What are six years, papers ? To-niorrow 
J will send >ou a box.” At this time «here was uu expression of an* 
noyance in the Dtwan’s countenance ; be appeared somewhat angry and 
annoyed. Mooliaj went away. 1 said to Mr. Agnew ;—"There iano 
good in asUing for these papers just now ; he has become auspicious ; he 
will certainly do some mischief; first you should get possesaion 
«f the fort, then ask for the papers." Mr. Agnew said:—" Ne^er 

./I, I and Muolraj are on a good understanding." Khan Singh 
i\hat number of soldiers are required fur the fort ? Mr. 
Jternpw said Whut need is there ; two sentiits will be auffkieni." 
Tlwj Sirdar said The fort is large. If the sentiiea are relieved, 
"200 men will be required.” Mr. Agnew said to Khdu Singh;—" If you 
are afraid, do not go ; 1 will rnjself go in the morning and arrange 
it all, you go afterwards tinalij' Khan Singh arranged fur two cam'- 
panies and fifteen troopers, the three Officers with them, to accompany 
the Gentlemen. This was settled that nighr. In the moniing the two 
Gentlemen and Khan Singh were sitting, expecting MoolnJ’s arrival, 
as he had agreed to come before sun rise ; they waited till 8 o’clock a. 
M. ,'at length Woolraj came. At this time the Genilenitn were on iberr 
elephants with the troops. Muolraj was on his elephant too In 
front was Moolrnj on his elephant, and after him the Geiiilcnieu %ud 
Khan Singh on an elephant. They went towards the fort uf Moolian. 
On reaching the fort gate they got down from their elephants. I wav 
with them, they went on foot into the fort. When we had got twenty paces 
inside ; the soldiers closed the gate, and sliuck and pushed our people. 
At that time 1 said to Mr. Agnew :—" the iJewan has given up the fort, 
the Guns may be brought if you wish." The Gintlemun spoke luthe IJe- 
wan, when Muolraj said ;—" let them come" on which both the compa¬ 
nies and their three Otiicers came in. Muolraj with I be Gentlemen v/ent 
and shewed them the powder Magazine, and granaries and guns and 
powder and lead in the fort, and brought tlum to his own house in the 
fort, and he shewed one room there, and said :—" this is bomb proof, it 
was erected by Dewan Sawun Mull." Mr. Agneweaid it has a vaulted 
roof, but is not bomb proof; the people below had closed the door of the 
house. Mr. Agnew, after going over the whole of the Louse, came 
away ; when be came down, nearly sixty gunners presented themselves ^ 
their eyes were full of tears and hands shaking as if they would fight, 
when they made their presents.* Mr. Agnew assured them, and said 
to Moolraj :—" let the sentries both on jour part and mine remain." Both 
the Gentlemen came out, leaving the two companies inside. 1 was with 
the Gentlemen as was Khan Singh throughout the entire inspection of 
the fort. Mr. Agnew and Mr. Anderson were between the two gateways 
without the inner, and inside the outer gate. They were both on horse- 
btek, Moolraj and Khan Singh were on horseback, too, 1 was on a 
mare, a little outside the inner gate. When 1 came to the outer gate, 

1 saw Moolraj riding fdSt towards the Am Khas,f and on reaching the 
outer gate 1 saw Mr. Agnew with three wounds on the left arm. He 
had been wounded before 1 arrived. I saw the gentleman strike a eepoy, 
Ameer Chund, with a stick ; the man who had wounded him. About 
eighteen or twehty men of Moolraj's were standing with drawn swords 
mear the gate ; 1 and llahee Bax, trooper of the Lahore government, 

* ffvtwr, or effeilog to a superior. 
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were coming- alonpr with ICarum Ilahee Khan, trooper ; llahee Bux 
wounded Ameer ChuniJ once wit.li a sword in my presence ; it was a very 
slight wound, a scratch ; Ameer Cbund jumped into the ditch, and as 
^ many- of the men with drawn swords as were at the gate went inside. 
Khan Singh then put the gentleman’s cap on his head. Rungram was 
there ; he gave his he.td cloth (salu) to enable Khun Singh to tie up 
Mr. Agnew’s wounds. 1 laid hold of the gentleman's hand. Mr. Agnew 
went away on an elephant accompanied by Kban Singh. When wr- 
reached the outside of the bazaar, 1 saw that Moulrej’s pc- 
bad brought out two guns from the Am Kbas, and that there was .. 
commotion ; they fired iiiuiikets and carbines at us, whilst acuompan^ing 
the geuilemcD ; we w-ere too far off to do us any barm. When we came 
to the tents, I found Mr. Anderson lying, with seveu sword*wounds, 
bis horse had four. I did nut see him at the time of his being wound* 
ed. . Mr. Agnew came and bad Mr. Anderson carried on the bed into 
the Mo-qiie; he then sat down and wrote one letter to Lahore, one to 
iibawulpour, and one to Major Edwardes, and having put them into a 
red bag, dispatched them; be also had a dak of horses laid for the Doc* 
tor said to be on the road. Mr. Agnew said to me and Kurum llahee 
Khan :—Go and ascertain h-om Moolmj what is the cause of all this.” 
They fired at us on this side of Shums Tubreez, where the disturbance 
had first commenced, and where the disturbers of the peace were first 
collected. On their tiring on us I sent one of my Umbrella-men for¬ 
ward to say 1 was a Vakeel (messenger) and to allow me to advance, 
not to injure me. The party creating the disturbance said ;—“ Ifyoucomo 
on, wewili kill you.’’—Whilst thus hesitating, a man of Uungram's came 
to me and made me aware of a sepoy having given Ituiigram three 
sword wounds, because he said to Moolraj ;—“ this is an untoward 
affair, you had better go to the gentlemen and you will be forgiven.” 
He advised me not to advance. 1 made Mr. Agtiew, who had sent for 
me, aware of all this. It was not twelve o'clock noon, when 1 saw Eesur 
Singh coming slowly along with the two companies j no one was mo« 
Icstiiig or obstructing him. 1 sent a man to him to know why he waa 
coming away; he said the Mooltan people began to fire on him, on 
which he came away. I then went to Mr. Agnew; Khan Singh and 
the three commanding Officers accompanied me. A innri on the part 
of Moolraj arrived with a letter from him, disclaiming having any¬ 
thing to do with what had occurred, or being concerned in it. Mr. 
Agnew wrote to him, saying that he knew the Dewan had nothing 
to do with it, but that he must send the people who had done this wick¬ 
edness. It was about 3 o’clock v. ar., when Khan Singh represented to 
Mr. Agnew, that it was of no use the troops remaining between the 
fort and the Eedgah, that they should move nearer the Eedgah. Hv, 
Kban Singh, ordered the Officers to arrange the troops round the Eedgah^ 
The oiSBcers and troops were employed all night in erecting batteries, andP 
in the city of Mooltan there was a cry of '‘Ukal Ukal.”*The dawn,broke,; 
camels and bullocks were sent out to graza; the troopers of Moolraj 
carried them off; an elephant was taken away going to water. On the 
20th of April, about a quarter to 9 o'clock a. m , a cannon ball from the 
fort struck the tent of Khan Singh, i and Khan Singh went to the 
Gentlemen; the cannonade became very heavy. Some 17 Guns from 
(he fort and from the outside, were firing ; only six discharges were 

* The watch word of the Akalees, fierce Sikh fanatics. 

C. 
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made from our park, after which neither cannon nor mu«quct was fired. 
A cannon ball came close to Mr. Agnew’s bed. 1 asked him if 1 
should 8t*ud a man to Moolraj to ask why he was cannonading wound¬ 
ed persons who committed no fault P Kizee Goolam lloosain was sent 
by the Gentlemen ; the Kazee had not yet returned, wiien Mr. Agnew 
directed a thousand rupees’ p^ratuity to be given to the troops, and 
made them aware that any losses they might sustain would be made 
good, and a further gnuuity given. ( sent for the three officers and the 
troops, and gave them the thousand rupees. They all said :—“ Give us 
some sweetmeats, what do we want with money.” I left the money 
with them, and reported what they said. In obedience to the Gentle¬ 
men’s orders, I sent Khan Singh fur the commanding officers, ; on their 
coming he tried to pcrs.ade them; whilst this was going on, Kurrum 
Ilahee Khan whispeied me :—*■ What is the use of Khan Singh speaking 
to them? They are in alliance with the enemy; it is no good Khan Singh 
speaking to the Oiticers.” Khan Singh said “whafcis Kuium Ilahee 
Khan saying to yon?" as I cauld not help it, 1 said;—“ The troops are allied 
with the enemy.’’ Khan Singh put hia hands together before the Officers, 
touched their feet with his hands and supplicated them not to he faith¬ 
less; they took the money, and agreed ttf light. The Kazeo had just 
come in ; the troops of Moolraj were close on the Eedgafi. Mr. Agnew 
directed £esur Siugh to tire giape. I went to tell him, when I saw the 
troopers of the Uegunent had gone over to the enemy, and that the In¬ 
fantry had followed them. I asked Bhae Eesur Singh what should be 
done ? He said “ nothing can be dune." I told him to place the guns 
in the doorway of the Mosque and fire grape, and that on the morrow 
Bhawulpoor troojis would arrive. lie again said nothing can be 
done.” 1 made Mr. Agnew aware of this. He sent for bis sword and 
pistol, put Ins hat on his head, saying “ have all gone over I said 
Khan Singh with a few of his servants are present. About twenty five mi¬ 
nutes before sunset the troops of Moolraj were assaulting the place; when 
they had come very near, aMt. Agnew said to Khan S'ligh : —“ what is to 
be done ?’’ llesiiJ “ 1 shall sacrifice life.’’ Mr. Agnew said “ what 
can you do with so few persons”? Two sentants of Khan Singh 
went out and shook a sheet* as asking for quarter; this was done by the 
wish of the gentlemen. Ivhan Singh went out and said:—“ spare the 
gentlemen.” Whilst this was occurring they seized Khan Singh, and 
got inside. I was then outside with Khan Singh ; in that attack they 
killed both the Gentlemen. I went to where my property was, and 
found it all safe. 1 knew two or three camel-gun-men of Mooii’fij'.s 
army. They took me safely to their own quarters. Khan Singh was 
confined in the cantonments; the night p.'issed. Early on the next 
day the people of Ilurl)liugwan took me to the cantonments of Kurig- 
jram. Kurum Ilahee Khan had preceded me ; they gave me a place of 
Tesidence in a luom. The third day, in obedience to Muolraj’s orders, 
I went with Knrum Ilahee to pay my n spccts to Moolraj. He asked me 
what I advised ? i said “,1 am as dead in the hand of the living, and 1 
had heard that any wbo speak of going away are to be confined.” 
Moolraj said “ I will send a guard wiih you to Lahore.” I assnied him 
1 would not go away, and I said :—" will you give me a pass to enable 

* I'o shake a fiag or a sheet i« the cus'um in Eeaieru warfare, when aakinf 
foi quarter. 
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my family to join ino in Mooltan ?" Then returning to my quarters I 
h^d wrilte?! out all that had occurred in IStiglish and Persian. 1 sent it- 
through Kazee Goolam Uoosain with the pass for tlie Re»ident at La- 
’’ hore. At this liine there was an intention of Moolraj to go to Lahore, 
and the stand-ndsof the army had reached Hooapoor, two kos from 
Mooltan, and Moolruj had given orders for entertaining soldiers. After 
tins I went to Ltia, and from thence escaped to Lahore. Before I went 
to Leia, iMoolnij sent 500 ttupees as pay for me through Ramdass. I 
said “ I have never boen in Iheservice of the Dewan, nor have I any 
property plundeied, nor have I gone over to the Dewan,. nor am 1 in 
service at Lahore that 1 can claim any pay.” Therefore I sent back this 
pay. Ilurbhugvnn brought a proclamation addressed to the Lahore 
troops written in the Sikh character; I, from fear of being put in 
chains, affixed my seal to it. I'hcre is on that document the signature 
of Khan Singh and Kurum Ilahee; liurbhugwan brought the proclama¬ 
tion to me tliree d lys afer the affair. A year has elapsed since I gave 
evidence in this matter b^ifoi’e the Resident of Lahore, perhaps I made 
some mistakes; if so, I hope they will be overlooked. 

Quation hy the Court. —When you were coming from the Evd- 
gah to the fort, did you hear from any of the people in the city of 
there being a disturbance ? 

Answer. —No one came to us from the city ; our people, who went 
to purchase any thing in the city, said “ we hear from the people in 
the city there will be a disturbance.” 

Question hy Prosecutor. —When Moolraj came out of the fort 
of Mooltan with the Gentlemen, who were there among his ofllcers 
in company with him ? * 

Answer. —''lungram, Ilurhugwan, Misr Kooljus, and a Pathan, 
whose name I do not know, with Bhae Sunk Singli, Governor of the 
fort, were with him at the time. 

Question hy Prosecutor.—Vu'xA Moolraj,or Rungram, or Hurbug- 
wan, or Misr Koo’jno, or Bhae Sunk Singh, or any one else, give or¬ 
ders to seize Ameer Chund ? 

Answer. —At that time no one gave orders to seize Ameer Chund, 

Question hy Pro!tPcufor.—H&d any one given orders for his seizure 
could he have been seized ? 

He could have been seized. 

Question by Prosecutor.—VndvT whose orders were the troops 
with Moolraj? 

Answer —I do not know who their commanding officer was ,• there 
were Sikh as well us Pathan troopers, and Moolraj himself was there. 
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Question by Prosecutor. —Among these troopers do jou know the 
name of aojr ot them ? 

Answer. —I do not know the name of anj among them. 

Questim by Prosecutor. —When jou came, and saw hJr. Agnew 
wounded, where were the troopers ? 

Answer. —The troopers had gone away with Mooirsj; among them 
Kamrung remained there for a ghnrree (about 24 minutes.) 

Question by Prosecutor. —After this affair did you see Ameer Chund 
the soldier, and if so where ? 

Answer. —1 saw him at that time, I did not see him afterwards. 

Question by Prosecutor. —Did you send any one to make enquiriee 
regarding him ? 

Answer. —Once, I sent two men to eee the wound, and to ascertain 
how things were. 

Question by Prosecutor.-~Wh»X are the names of the parties you 
sent? 

Answer.—The name of one was Walce Dad, the name of the other 
Sultana. 

Qufstion by Prosecutor. —How long afUr Mr. Agnew was wounded, 
was it that these men wentf 

m 

Answer. —The fourth day, (Sunday). 

Question by Prosecutor. —Where was Ameer Chund then ? 

Answer. —They told me they had seen him at the gate of the fort. 

Question by Prosecutor. —Was Ameer Chund, on their reaehtiug it, 
at large, or under restraint f 

Answer. — He was at large, and was abusing Khan Singh. 

Question by Prosecutor. —On the day Mr. Agnew was wounded, did 
any Olhcer of the Mooltan troops come to the Lahore troops? 

Answer.— Ow Saiud and one Pathan came in my presence ; they 
went and sat down at the quarters of Bhae Eesur Sing. 

Question by Prosecutor.— V/ hut did these parties come for ? 

Answer. —1 did not know for what purpose they came at the time. 

Question by Prosecutor. any Officer ol the Lahore troops go 
to Mooirsj f 
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Anmer. —I heard that a Noxi-Conamissioned Officer of the Artillery, 
and that au OIBcer of the Goorka Uegiiuent had gone, but I did’ut 
see them. 

Q’tesf/ion hy Prosecutor. —After Mr. Agnew’a murder, did the mur¬ 
derers go to Moolraj or uotf 

Ansn>er.-^\ was not present, but I heard that they went. 

Question hy Prosecutor —After the murder did Moolraj eay to you, 
that tlie Lahore troops had entered into alhanbe with him before this 
affair ? 

Answer. —He told me they had done so previously. 

Question by the Court. —From all that you observed of Moolraj 
and his troops, taking all into consideration, what was your impres¬ 
sion, that his troops would have acted without a hint from him 7 

Answer —The impression on my mind is, that the troops would 
not have acted without a hint from JDewan Moolraj. 

Question hu the Court. —When you reached Mooltan, on the 18th 
or 19April, 1848, Were all the troops of Moolraj entirely under his 
control? 

Answer. —They were, altogether. 

Question hy the Court. —When you reached the gate of the fort of 
MooltHn, and saw Mr. Agnew w(iund**ij, and Moolraj ri irig rapidly, 
what interval was there between Mr. Agnew and Moolraj ( 

Answer. —When Moolraj was on horseback, he was a hundred 
paces from Mr. Agnew. 

Questionhy the CowrL—How many of the troopers present weretherc 
with iVloolraj, and how many turned towards Mr. Agnew? Did they 
appear like two bodies, one with Moolraj, and one stopping at the gate, 
or did all accompany Moolraj, or did only a fei^ enter the fort. State 
what you saw yourstll ? 

Answer. —All the troopers accompanied Moolraj, and no one re¬ 
mained of those of Moolraj except Uungram. 

Question hy the Court.— 'When you came out of the fort at that 
time how many troopers were there with Moolraj, that is, how many ac¬ 
companied him out of the fort? 

Answer.—^he troopers outside were not less than 50 or 60. 

Q^mtton by the Court .—When you came out of the fort how 
many footmen did you see with Moolraj ? 

There wore arnie4 mm, Qindooe tad Mahomedans, foot- 
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men carrying carbines between a hnndredi ami a hundred and 
with Mooli'itj ; when 1 saw him i saw them moving. 

Question by the Court. —When Mr. Ap^new was wounded at the 
gateway, how far was it from the Am Khas of Moolraj ? 

Answer. —As far as the Tuksallce gate from the hall of audience, 
1 cannot say exactly.* 

Question by the Court. many sentries were there at the gate 
of the fort when the foot and horse accompanied Moolraj inside? 

Anmer .—I cannot tell the exact number, but the gate was full of 
foot soldiers. 

Question by the Cour/.—Did you know Ameer Chund the soldier, 
previous to this ? 

Answer.-^! did not know him. 

Question by the Court.—Mow did yen know his name P 

Ammer. —His name had become well known ; that's how I came to 
know i^; even the children knew his name, people said Ameer Chund 
was ordered by Qod to kill the gentlemen ; this was the cause of my 
knowing it. 

Question bv Prisoner's Counsel. —When you went with Mr. Agnew 
and Khan Singh Man, you were outof employ ; with what otject did 
you go ? 

Answer.—\ was a friend of Khan Singh Man, and out of employ.^ 
be took me with him to accompany Mr. Agnew in hopes of my obtain-* 
iug sen ice. 

Question by Prisoners Counsel. —When you ran away from Mool- 
tan, when did you join the British troops ? 

Answer. —I came to Lahore to the Resident; the evidence I then 
gave is in existence. Kurum Ilahee Khan and 1 came to Lahore toge¬ 
ther ; he, in obedience to orders, remained in Jhuog, and I came to La¬ 
hore. 

Question by Prisoner's Counsel. —How did you get away from the 
troops of Moolraj, and come to Lahore ? 

>lnswsr.->Hurbugwan was an Officer of the army j be had crossed 
the river with the army the first march; the second night about eleven 
o'clock I went to him ; he relied on me; the second march 1 joined the 
army, aud^ Kurum liahee Khan c%me on in the evening, the halt 
was at jpeer Juggee; 10 or 12 kosf from Leia he felt he could trust 
# * 

• Mi« by Courr.*<*'Tkif distance nay be 250 yards, 
t Native miles; 1| Eoglish mile, to a Punjab lioi^ 
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me ; —I said roy people arc behind and will come np after eating their 
food." I Slopped atlVer Jugg-ee. In the morning Ilurbugwan marched 
to L^ia ; I and Kurum IJahee Khan with his troops went on to Lahore, 
making the first march Ooch, lu the Jung territory, and the regular 
maiches afterwards. 

Qui’stton by Prisoner's Counnl. —What answer did you get to the 
pass wliioh you sent for your tamily by Kazec Goolam Housain to La¬ 
hore ? 

Answer .— It was a trick of mine to gire Information to the Resi¬ 
dent of Lahore, and 1 did not write for my family, as no one could then 
leave Aluoltau. 

{ptesfion by Prisoner's C0Hnsel.~K97.ee Goolam Moosain was able 
to go to Lahore. How was it you could not go? 

Answer.—I made it appear that Kiiz^e Goolam Hoosain was going 
for my family, that is how he was enabled to leave Mooltan;had I 
spoken ot leaving I should have been confined, 'i hree days after the 
day 1 left cantonmmte, I got away to Lahore. 

Question by Prisoner's Counsel.— you came to Lahore did 
you obtain any employ, or have you been in service since ? 

Answer.—1 obtained no service, but remained at Lahore in obe¬ 
dience to the orders of the Resident there. 

Question by Prisoners Counsel.— Mo-tt do you eubaist at present, 
thdt is, fur the last two or three nicnths ? 

..4a.vwr.—IwenctoShaikhEmam-ood'deen,atPIndadun Kban; he 
subsisted me for a month ; then I was sent for by the British Government, 
and during the last or 26 days, 1 received a subJstance allowance ; 
the month previous, I lived on money borrowed in Lahore. 

Question by Prisoner^ Counsel.— 'When the Eedgah was assaulted 

were vou armed ? 

« 

Answer. —I was armed. 

Question by Prisoner's Counsel. —Did you oppose the attaclung 
party ? ^ 

any Officer fought 1 should have used my arms. I 
was out of employ and seeking for service; had 1 been in command of 
'lOO men or more, and had not fought, 1 should have been to blame. 

'j, 

Question by Prisoner's you or any others make an 

effort to save the Qentlemen^s lives ? 

Jlnimer.— Khan Singh said thus mnchwhen the attaching party was 
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near :—“ I am the perion in fiulf, take me to the Dewan; place scnlriea 
over the Gentlemen, ^o that they may not enffer ” The a^8ailan^8 seized 
Khan Sing-h, and killed the Gemlenicn. The L'-eliore troof.s had f;one 
over previously. 1 was nob in service, nor had any troops, nor could 1 
be of any use. 

Qimtinn hy Prisoners Counsel.—VHhf^n you went to Mooltan 
with Mr, A;;iiow, wheie did yen Inve an interview with those camel 
gun-men in the service of Moulaij who gave you a safe conduct, and 
what are their names ? 

Answer, —When Mr. Agnew went to Moolfan I saw those camel 
gun-men on the eommenceineiit of the jiliir.tler of the (Itiitlemen’s 
property ; they had come for seine. Si'ollana is a servant of mine, and 
those two or tl.rce camel pun men are nejilicws of So(/lfana from 
Uwan in the Doaha Haiet*, district of Dera. Bnoltana met tluin 
where the plunder was going on •, tliri ugh Ins rclation.'-hip to them saved 
my property ; at night we stayed at the camel gun battiry. At nine 
o'clock in the morning they brought uic to the cantoinnent of 
Rauirung. 

Question hy Prisoners Counspl. — Can 3'ou distinctly atatc whether 
the Gentleman used his stick hist, or the sepoy his sword ? 

Neither did I see Mr. Agnew wounded hy (he spear or 
the sword ; all 1 saw was the Genllcrnan striking with the stick. 

Question by Prisoner's Counsel. —You were only in hope of scit- 
vice; how was it you advised Mr. Agnew ? 

What T heard I mentioned to Mr. Agnew and Khan 
Singh ; should this be considered as giving advice? 

Question hy Prisoner's Counsel. —What wns (he number of troops 
with Mr. Agnew '^hen he went to Mooltan, what number of Infantry, 
Cavalry and Artillery ? 

Answer.—1 know Kiirum Ilahee Khnn had CO troopers; the army 
bad preeeeded me by land; I went by land, the Geiitleinen went by 
water. I do not know the strength of the army ; I should say about 
fifteen hundred and six guns. 1 remember the names or the officers. 

Question hy Prisonf'r's Counsel.—I t\ \\\e the Eedgah how 

jnany of the Ifoops of Mr. Agnew were killed? 

Answer, —I saw one man of the troopers of Ilahee Bux wounded 
by a cannon shot; he recovered and came to Lahore. 1 know nothing 
ot any killed or wounded, nor did I see any myself. 

Questfon hy Prisoner's Cofmscl.^You arnt your servant to enquire 

after Ameer Cbund sepoy ; what object Lad yeu in doing so ? 

a 

Answer. —My object was to ascertain whether Ameer Chund had 
done the act himself, or by order. 
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Question % Prisoner's Covnsel —When two officers came to the 
Lahore troo{ s, did you make Mr. Agnew aware of it ? 

Ansyver. —I made Mr. Agnew aware that both these men had come. 

Quest um by Prisoner's Covnsel. — How long after their coming did. 
you make Mr. Agnew aware of it; and were they gone at the tune'? 

Ansmcr. —After a little while I intimated their coming, and when 
I did so these two men were in the quarters ol^ Bbae Eesur Singh. 

Question hy Prisoner's Counsel. did Mr. Agnew say or ilo 

oh hearing this I 

Ansiver. —The Oentleman paid to Khan Singh Man “ find out 
why these tw’^o men have come.” 

Question by Prisoner's counsel. —What did Khan Singh do ? 

Anstrer. — 1 do not know. 

Question by Prisoner's counsel .—W'hen you first went to the fort or 
city oi Mooitan, what do you think was then the strength of 3!looIraj's 
army 1 

Anstrer. —I do not know what the strength was ; had they been 
paraded before the Gentlemen 1 might have known. 

Qur.sti(.n by Prisoner s counsel .—How often have you given evi¬ 
dence in this matter t 

Anstrer. —Once before Sir Frederick Currie, and once I sent an 
“ account”* of the case from Mooitan. 

Question by Prisoner's counse.l—What is the name of the gate 
where the disturbance took place, and where Mr. Agnew was wounded ! 

Anstrer, —The gate is in the direction of the Am Khas ; 1 do lu t 
know the name, 1 hadn’t time to find out the name. 

Question by prisoner's counsel .—What is the breadth of the road I 

Answer.-“I have not measured it; the gentleman was wounded, 1 
lost my collectedness ; I was frightened out of my life ; had I been at 
ease, I would have ascertained the breadth. 

Question by the Court. — How long were the guns firing on the 
Eedgah, on the 20th April, 1848, after 11 o'clock? 

Ansrvcr.~-lhQ guns were d|ing till evening at sunset. 


Keifeeut. 
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Q/(estio/i % the Court.—Vt'ere the guns firing from both the fort 
and Am Khas f 

^ From both places, 

Quesiton hy the Court.— When the attack was made on the Eedgah, 
who were engaged in it, rabble peoj)le of the country, or soldiers ; 
what sort of people were they, and in what strength ? 

T hey were soldiers, Hindoos, •Woosulmans, Pathans, 
Sikhs, sweepers, Muzheehees,* disciple Sikhs; it was a general outbreak, 
hundreds of men were to be seen around the Eedgah, no one could 
count them, it was a time of dread and distraction. 


(True translation,) 

J. II. Wakefield, Cupt.^ 17th N. 1., 

recordtog proceedin^f. in Enghi^h, 


^ Muzbubbees, fveepeis, or Sikh Prosclj tei. 



FoDUTII bay's PROCEEDl^iJCS, 4tH JliNE, 1040, 


Meerza Asud OoUnIi, duly sworn. 

What is your father’s nam** ? Moonshee Ushbaba.—Aj'e 48 years.— 
Caste M\a4iiiiere Moghul.—Employment!'' Formerly in the service of 
late Mr. Agncw. 

Q ifstion b)/ Cou7't -~\ou acrompanied Mr. Agnew to Mooltan/ 
state all that you know. 

A-istver. —On the 17th April, ]84«, on Mouda}’’, I reached Rajglnt, 
wifh Mr. Agnew and Mr. Anderson. The property and servants were 
there disembarked and moved on. Mr. Agnew, Mr. Anderson, Khan 
Singh and witne'-s remained alone in the tents during the night. On the 
J 8 lh of llie month I preceded the Gentlemen to the Huzooree 13 igh ; 
outside the Loharee Gate, at one hundred paces, there was a shoemaker’s 
shop ; 1 sal down there to purchase some shoes. The moment I sat down, 
llie shoemaker asktd me with whom I had come? I answered : “ with 
the gentlemen,” to which he replied :—“ are there any additional 
troops or onl^'^ the usual number ?” 1 remaiked:—“more troops will 
come, there is no want of troops,” An apprentice of the shoemakers 
w ;<8 silting there, and said, then it may not be. From thence 1 
went to the lluzooree Bagh ; the Gentleman was in the Eedgah. I 
did not go to him, but looked after ray property. Mr. Agnew and Mr. 
Anderson came to the Iluzooree B'lgh, and remarked “ there was 
no accommodation here, or at the Eedgah ; remain here till we seek 
another place.” 

I remained alone in the Huzooree Bagh, and the gentlemen in the 
Eedgali. At the close of the day of the 18th April, Tuesday, I sent for 
a barber named Peer Bux. Whilst he was shaving me he said something 
to me which I did not quite understand, but the pith of what 1 under¬ 
stood from him was :—“ At night at this place all the great people of 
the city were collected in Moolrsj’s presence, and there will be a distur¬ 
bance on Wednesday, on the morning of the lOih April.” 1 sent Nusetm 
Khan to the gentlemen. After prayers, 1 went to pay my respects to them ; 
1 saw that the gentlemen and Khan Singh were proceeding between the 
northern entrance ol the Eedgah and the fort to it, and the Mboree 
gate, “rhey asked me where I had been ? To which 1 replied that I had 
been in the Huzooree Bagh and had come to pay my respects. They 
said : —“ Go you want to say any thing,” to which 1 replied, yes. I 
w ent near and mentioned all that I had heard from the barber, namely, 
that the people met at Moolraj’s, and there will be a disturbance. M r. 
Agnew was angry with me, and told me to go to ray quarters. After 
the gentlemen had left for the fort i came to the Huzooree Bagh. 
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About two hours bad tdapsed when Mr. Anderpon’s groom came to 
me, and told me his master had been murdered. We all then went to 
the Eedgah, on reaching which I saw that Mr. Agnew had three sword 
wounds, and Mr. Anderson five, and his horse had been wounded. At 
12 o’clock (noon) Moolraj’s people brought a letter to the purport that lie 
had made over every thing to hiru, Mr. Aguew, but the people of the 
city and the army did not comprehend. Mr. Agnew remarked it 
Moolraj will come himself, there is no blame to be attached to him. On 
the morning oftheiiOth Apiilthe guns from Mooltan began to lire, and 
continued to do so till the evening, when the head of Mr. Agnew was cut 
off and taken to Moolraj ; but I did not see ittakeu, I heard so. After 
this I did not see Moolraj up to the time of my leaving excepting when 
he came to see the rebellious army, at the thannah of Shah Sbums. I 
remaimd fifteen or sixteen days at Mooltan at the tomb of Shah Shunis ; 
paities were being taken into service on all sides. 

Quest ton hy Prosecutor .—After this affair did you see the soldier 
who wounded Mr. Agnew with a spear ? 

Ai.smcr .—I did not see him. 

Question by Prisoner's Counsel .—Do you know Wu^eer Alee Khan r 

Ansn'er .—I know Wuzecr Alee Khan, a Moonshee ; from the time 
he left Lahore for Mooltan, he and 1 were in the same boat together. 

Question by Prisoner's Counsel .—Did you see Wuzeer Aleeou the 
day the two gentlemen went into the Ibrt ? 

Ansirer .—I saw Wuzeer Alee that day at the Eedgah; on the 
morning I went to my (juarters; he may have gone to the fort or not, I 
do not know. 

Question by Prisoner's Counsel.—Mier the gentlemen returned 
wounded to the Eedgah, where did you see Wuzeer Alee Khan ? 

Answer .—I saw him in the presence of the gentlemen ; Khan Singh 
and Wuzeer Alee were there, and I went myself. 

Question by Prisoner's Counsel .—At that time how was Wuzeer 
Alee Khan dressed ? 

Answer .—I was in a passion at the time, I do not recollect. 

Question by Prisoners Counsel,—On your oath and verity state did 
Wuzeer Alee Khan aucompany the gentlemen into the fort of Mooltan, 
or uot^ 

Anwer .—1 do not know for a certainty whether Wuzeer Alee 
Khan went or not, nerr did I ask Wuzeer Alee Khan whether he bad gone 
or not, on account of my own state of suffering, even after the return 
of the wounded gentlemen. 

(Tiue translation) 

J. n. Wakefield, Captain, lllh N 
' Sccordiny proeeedinys in English. 



Fourth day's Proceedings, June the 4th. 


(^Continued to the ^th Jane, 1849.) 

I’dl'RTH w ITNESS EOR rRO.‘<BClITION’, WdzKBR AdEB KhAN, (luly 
sworn. 

Qur.stion —Who is your father? Answer, —Ameer Khan, Puthan 
(.-I'lestion. —is your caste T Answer. —Puthan. Q,nestinn —What 
jsjour a>ie? Answer —Near forty years. Question. —What is your 
einployment ^ Answer, — General service. Question. —State whatever 
you know about Air. Airnew’s to Alnoltan from Lahore, his 

itMchiiij'that place, aad his interview with Aioolraj. 

—On the 5lh April, 1848, Air. Agnew proceeded to Mooltan, 
and reached Tolooinbha on the 13th of April. Alter 12 o'clock, noon, 
Joala Suhaec, a trustworthy servant of Aloolraj’s, reached Toloornbha, 
40 iinies' Loin Alooliau. lie presented OoO rupees (surwuranajf com- 
])liincntarv otf nng^ on the part of Moolraj. lie received orders for his 
di3iui.s&alt oil the moriow. Un the morning of that day, the iullowiiig 
letter wao Written on his dismissal:—‘‘ There was no necessity for your 
coming ; when I reach Aluoltan, then come out to receive me." On the 
17ih April, we reached Uajghat, and remained there till the evening. 
Aioolraj did not come to receive the gentlemen at the ghat (ferry), 
ilicreloic 1 thought he was disinclined. Un the evening of the 17'th. 
the property, iSce. was removed from llajghat to the Ledgah, in 
Aloulun ; only two sentries remained with the gentlemen. 

On the inoining of Tuesday, the 18th of April, I went to Alooltan. 
In front of the Lahore Gate was a raised terrace (Chubooira) where 
some Alahomedans were sitting. I sat down to smoke, they asked me 
what troops accompanied the gentlemen ? Un my asking them why they 
made these enquiries, they s.aid :—“ We have heard of A'loolraj’s having a 
conbulution at night, and that he will not give up the fort, but will 
light with the gentlemen.” After this, 1 went to the Eedgah,^ where Mr. 
Agnew made me write out two drafts of proceedings ; the tirst as fol¬ 
lows : —“ The custom duties at Alooltau will shortly be taken off by the 
Lahore Durbar (Council). Let Moolraj send a list to«day of the servants 
in the customs with a Moonshee (Native writer) to show the Customs’ 
stations, and on what articles duty is levied.’’ The second draftj| to the 
following purport:—Sirdar Khan Sing, Mam,manager of Mooltau 

* K'js ; tlie Indian mile, I 4 English. 

t S'lrwarana—an ulTering made by an inferior to a auperior, 

Kookhsu: ; Conge. 

§ Place for religious assemblages of the Mahomedani. 

II Uoo karee—the record ol the act of a Magieuate, 

^ A diecinctlve patronymic. 
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has arrived with me. It is necessary that he should inspect the tort 
and muster the troops outside tlie fort, outside ou the plain, the troops 
both old and new, which may be in the fort. ’ 

The jroceedings, when written out, were sent by the gentleman to 
Khan Singh, Man, whom I made aware of the contents. The Sirdar re¬ 
marked “ the proceedings about the customs are correct, but my going 
into the fort to-morrow is not adviseable. This Woolraj is a boy, wick¬ 
ed, and mischievous. It appears to me there is mischief* in him and 
that he is traitorous. Tell Mr. Agnew be has not given him a salute, 
nor come to receive him.” I went and staled all this to Mr. Agnew, 
who sent for Khan Singh’s Moonshee (native writer) Shaikh Moostupha. 
On his coming Mr- Agnew told him to make the Sirdar aware, and to 
persuade him of there being no danger in going into the fort, saying ; - 
“ Why does the Sirdar think it unadviseabie Shaikh Moostupha 
went and brought back from Khan Smgh a message :—“ that he thought 
the troops, whatever they might be in the fort, should not remain 
within it.” Mr. Agnew then had the expression army outsid«” auer- 
ed. I then mentioned what 1 had heard on the Chabootra (raided ter- 
raje). Mr. Agnew said nothing on my mentioning it. 

The gentleman then gave me twenty-five papers of proceedings, in 
which the Mooltan people were parties, saying :—“ when the parties con¬ 
cerned in these cases appear they will be tried.” He also gave me thir¬ 
teen lists of stores in the fort of Mooltan, received from the Lahore au¬ 
thorities, saying ‘‘let these be,with me to-morrow.” In the mean time 
in the clean copicsof the proceedings the original wording remained. Ire- 
presented that the expression “ troops outside the fort” had not been 
inserted, Ttie gentleman remarked there was no necessity. I gave the 
two drafts of the proceedings t» the people who brought sweetmeats 
from Moolraj. Moolroj came in the evening, a little beiore live o’clock, 
with two hundred troopers and infantry, and had an interview in Khan 
Singh’s tent. At the close of it I arrived. I was sitting about thirty 
paces under the awningf when I heard Mooing .saying “ what do I 
know of papers for ten years1 had the farm of the revenue for two 
years.’’ The gentleman spokeinildly, saying:—“ I do not want these papers 
as an account, but to enable me to understand matters.’’ As 1 was silting 
1 looked in at the door, when 1 saw Moulr.ij was sitting in a chair with 
his back to Khan Singh, and facing the gemleraen. A person who ac¬ 
companied Moolrej said :—“ whatever papers may be nqnired I will give.” 
lie also said to Moolroj do you give any papers which may be requir¬ 
ed.” Moolraj said nothing at the time. «After a while he said :—“ to¬ 
morrow I will send a box.” As to the interview in the morning, Mool¬ 
raj did not come to the enclosure of the Eedgah. He may have had an 

interview outside, but 1 am not aware of it. 

* 1 


We all took restduring-the night, the troops outside the Eedgah, the 
gentlemen and native employes wi^h Khan Singh outside the enclosure. 
On the morning of the Idtb, on Wednesday, both the gentlemen, Sirdar 
Khan aftd two companies of the Ooorkhas, Colonel Kool Deep, 

'’poolab, Singh; commandant of the regimenlj and Ubae Eesur Biiigh, 


* Fusad. 


t Sbumeeana. 
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conomantlant of the artillery, started for the fort. I followed shortly af¬ 
terwards. The gentlemen had got inside the Sikhee Gate where 1 saw 
the troops of Moolraj in great numbers, armed and evidently bent on 
mischief. One company of the Goorkhas was there, and one had gone 
in. I went in too. Within the fort, near the Baraduree,* is a large 
court, there I saw Moolraj, with his hand clasping that of the gentleman, 
and the troops paraded op each side. Mr. Agnew said “ the troops of 
the time of Maharajah Bunjeet Singh will continue in service on their 
present pay ; Moolraj will pay you up to the month Chaet 190.5, of the 
Hindoo year. From the month of Baisakh you will be paid 
by the Government through Khan Singh, Man.” On the other eide 
were the new troops ; to them Mr. A. said :—■* you are discharged, and 
will be paid up to to-day by Moolraj and go away. What arms you 
may have of the (lovernrnent you will give up, retaining your own.” 
Moolraj stated the keys to be there, though no one was there with the 
keys at tbe lime ; he only said so. Mr. Agnew told Colonel Kool Deep 
Singh to take the keys, and place a sentry wherever there might 
be one of Moolraj’s, and not to take off his sentries. Mr. Agnew 
told Moolraj to remove any property there might be of his, leav¬ 
ing that of the Government. On this Moolraj was silent. The gen¬ 
tlemen after this were returning, accompanied by Eesur Singh, Kool- 
deep Singh, and Goolab Singh his Koomedan (Commander). The Suba- 
d irs, Bhewana Singh and Juwahir Singh were det-iched from the rest. 
The gentlemen, Kban Singh, Moolraj and Uungram, mounted their 
horses. Moolraj on Mr. Agnew’s right hand, on the left Mr. Ander¬ 
son, on his left Khan Singh (Man); in this order they came out of the 
fort. I had preceded them to get on my horse. Juwahir Singh anil 
Bhewana Singh were saying “ How do these people seem to be incited 
by Moolraj, that they crowd on the gentlemen, and keep us back like peo¬ 
ple ready to fight.” Juwahir Singh remarked :—‘‘The gentleman haa 
hold of Moolraj's hand, should any such thing happen how will 
Moolraj escape ? ’ By this time I had emerged from the Sikhee Gate. 
The gentlemen followed two or three paces to the rear. When the 
cavalcade bad reached the bridge over the ditch in front of tbe Sikhee 
gate, at that very time a person sitting in a niche, on the right hand, 
struck a spear in this manner (here witness, sitting on the floor, raises 
himself as if striking with a spear). 1 myself saw Moolraj turn his 
head towards the man, and give him a sign, and hasten the pace of his 
horse, after which the party struck with the spear from the right, and 
wounded Mr. Agnew in the right rib. He struck with the spear after 
the sign had been ^iven, and the horse’s pace increased. The wound 
was a slight one. IMr. Agnew struck the soldier once with a stick, and on 
the horse rearing fell off on the left. His cap fell off. Immediately he, 
Mr. Agnew, made another blow with the stick at the man’s forehead. 
The man, after being struck, threw away the apear and made a spring 
to the left, inflicting a severe sword-wound on the gentleman’s elbow ; 

the second blow was on the shoulder, not so severe. 

« 

After this many swords wererdrawn on both sides, Kban Singh’s 
among the rest. I saw Nusseem Khan (Peshawaree) and llahee Bus 
Khan, of Kurum llahee Khan’s troopers (whose name I ascertained af¬ 
terwards) rush on the spearman with drawn awords. They had not> 


* Lheraliy twelve doors ; &n open sitting-room. 
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struck bim when the gentleman made the third blow at the sepoy, which 
took effect on ^ usseem Khan, who said :—“ Do you not recognize me who 
am your slave’’? Whilst he was saying this, llabee Box’s sword’s point 
reached tlie soldier’s lelt cheek, lie tell into the ditch. A man on 
foot (I did not recognize him as Nusseem Khan, Ilahee Uux, or whe¬ 
ther it was some third person) was about to Jump into the ditch to kill 
Ameer Chund, when Mr. Agnew called out to him not to do so. When 
Ameer Chund had fallen into the ditch, and many were collected around 
the gentleman, 1 saw Khan Singh tcaring-np cloth to make bandages, 
when 1 fled. 1 then saw Captain Anderson ; he {^asised cKse to and in front 
of me, one pace and an half oif, on his horse, riding fast after Moolrtj. 
I went in that direction. Wiien he (Captain Anilersin) got close lo 
Moolraj, I followed and saw Moolraj turn his he d icwanis Captain 
Anderson, and towards his troupers behind him, i s a sign. Five of ihem 
detached themselves and in my presence cuiumenced striking Captain 
Anderson with their swords Captain Anderson tuined hts horse towards 
the Eedgah ; the flve troopers continued the jiufsuic, and wounded both 
him and his horse with their swords; ten or titteen other tro opers joined 
in the pursuit, keeping an interval of eight or ten paces. When Capt. 
Anderion was wounded, he was one hundred paces fium Mr. Agnew, 
from the bridge over the ditch. The Am Khas is six hundred paces 
from the fiiikhee Gate. Capt. Anderson was wounded outside the Dow- 
lut (jate of the city, and 1 was outside. When Captain Anderson icil, 
wounded, from his horse, I saw the tive troopers as well as the fifteen 
return to the Am Khas. 

When Captain Anderson fell wounded from his horse, I, in a fright, 
turned my face from the Am Khas to the Kedgali. Thu Goorkha re¬ 
giment beat to arms, and the Cavalry got ready. Wbeu both the Gemle- 
men reached the Eedgah, 1 called Qader Bukhsb, a Surgeon (jurrah)”'; 
be was a drummer in the Goorkha Regiment, and had Captain An¬ 
derson’s wounds sewn up. Whilst they were being sewn up, the tidings 
came of Kootub Shah, Kurum llahee and others, who had gone to the 
Am Khas, having returned in consequence of Muolraj’s people firing 
carbines on them. Khan Singh reported this to Mr. Agnew, who 
ordered sentries to be placed around the Eedgah, and the troops to be 
on the alert:—Mr. Agnew then had a letter written to Moolraj to this 
purport :—** 1 know this disturbance has not arisen with you ; seize and 
aenu the parties who have wounded Captain Anderson and myself, and 
come yourself to me, at once. If you do not come 1 shall suspect you 
very much. There is one advantage in your coming, that people will 
know there b a good understanding between us; come to-day with¬ 
out fail: your cojgaing will allay this commotion.” Tins letter was 
vritteu before two o’clock, and a abort time after the gentlemen had 
be^n wounded. No answer came till four r. m. at which time the conti- 
denlial servant of Moolraj, Raeezadah Toolsee Itam, came with a letter to 
the following purport“ I. wished to have come to you. The guard of 
carbine men with me have wounded my brother Rungram. There is a 
great commotion of both Hindoos and Mahomedans. Be on your guard.” 
On hearing this Mr. Agnew advised Toolsee Kam, saying:—By Mool- 
xaj’s coming oar fnendship will be preservedi^ Go bring Moolraj, whe- 


* LiUlrallya hooe-setter. 
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ther alone or otherwise, as you can manage it; should he not come our 
good understanding cannot be entertained.” The answer to this letter, 
and to vrhat Mr. A'gnew had told Tuoleee Ram to tell Moolrsj and his 
coming, were looked for till evening. No one came, nor any answer to 
the letter. This was on the 19th of April, 1848. Alter ‘i'oolsee Ram 
was gone, the UlHcers of the troops with Mr. Aguew came to represent 
that a large force was collected by Moolraj, their having a difficulty in 
obtaining supplies, their being surrounded within inu.'-quet shot, and 
Aloolraj’a having sworn the Hindoos on the Giunth* and the Mahome- 
dans on the Koranf to support him. The gentleman was then sitting in 
the entrance of the mo.=que, and I ’was present. Qader Huklish, the 
Surgeon, jurrah, rrmaiked ;it is true, and the fjinily of 3Ioolr»j 
are going cu tne lori aud the guns are being placed in pusnioti in it 
he added “ 1 have gone aud seen that Moolraj is ready to fight.” 

About five o’clock, r. M.,on the 19th Mr. Agnew said to Khan Singh 
and the Officers of the troops ; —“ Bring the troops which are outside the 
enclosure of the Ei-dgah within it, and make a battery at the wall round 
the enclosure By tlie middle of the night two guns were, placed in 
position at each of the three gates. The troops and horses came within 
the enclosure ; noise and clamour were heard from the quarter where 
iMoolraj’s troops were. A bout six o'clock a., m. the orders of the Lahore 
Duibar (Council) to the etfrici th^t Mr. Agnew and Khan Singh were to 
be obeyed, and not Moolraj, had been sent to the address of the whole of 
the troops, and Artillery (camel gun men)| stationed at Mooltan. They 
had been sent through llunjeet Rae, a servant of Moolraj’s, and the 
troopers of Kurum llahee Khan j they came and reported that all the 
people had answered by saying :—*' We are under the orders of Mool- 
laj, and his orders we will obey.” 

On Thursday the 20th of April, about eight a. m., the guns opened in 
the fort on the Eodgab. One was fired from the lort first, then from 
both the fort and Am Khas. When they had fired for three ghurrees § 
Mr Agnew asked why our guns did dot tire ? He called Colonel Eesur 
bingh, and a.sked him why they did not fire? Eesur Singh went and fired 
them. Eroiu this discharge a wheel of one of the guns ni the Am Khas 
was knocked, over anti a boy was killed by one shot. Either Eesur Singh 
or Jodh Singh came and told Mr. Agnew of this. Six di.',cbarges were 
made from the guns with Mr. Agnew, after which they were tired no 
more. Mr. Agnew asked Khan Singh what was the cause of this? He 
went into the batteries, anti I and others accompanied him, Khan Singh 
enqfui'^d why the fire had ceased ? The Commanding Officer, Goolab 
Singh, said:—“ The cannonade is very heavy and we cannot tight; why 
did not the gentlemen halt at Bakurabad, two (ko8)|| miles from Moof- 
tau ?” He also added “my troops are hungry and thirsty.” After 12 
o*clock (noon) Mr. Agnew Bent for a thousand rupees through Khan 
Singh, Man, and through him sent them to the Officers. Eesur Singh took 
the bag away. The guns had cessed tiring as usual. Guolab Singh 
went away lirsti and subsequently all the troops went over to Moolraj. 

* Religioui book of tbe Sikhs. t Religious book of the Mahomedani. 

t Zumboorcheet, men on camels with guns on a swivel fixed ou the camel. 

§ Uhurree,an Indian hour; 24 niiiutes English, 

II Kos ; about a mile and a half, 

£. 
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Bj 4 V. M., all had gone away leaving the guns. Whilst they were 
going awaj*, Khan Singh said to Air. Agnew :—“ shall I waive a ^heet 
as a token of asking for quarter ?” Mr. Agnew answered :—“ I want no 
quarter.” Khan Singh said :—“1 will send Kazee. Ghoolaiu lloosain, Sala- 
biit Khan, and llaiiee Uux, to ask for quarter.” After obtaining per¬ 
mission from Mr. Agnew he sent them to ask for quarter. They had 
not returned when it was near sunset, At that time Captain Anderson 
was l,Gog stretched on the bed, and Mr. Agnew on a bed with a pillow 
under hi.s right side and arm, I was driving away the dies. The eun had 
set, when a body of men eaine on with a great noise, at least a thouiaud, 
if any thing more, and reached the Ecdgah. The guns v\ere filing from 
the lort; in front of all were one hundred men ot those Sikhs who wear 
quoits on their heads and near them, IJutbhugwan, Deedar Singh, and 
Jaimull Singh, Officers of Moolraj’s troops. On first hearing the noise 
Mr. Agnew had given ordeis for bringing Mr. Anderson’s bed near to 
his, before the attacking party had entered the Eedgah enclosure. They 
had reached within live paces of the doorway of the mosque when some 
men laid hold of Khan Singh. Seeing this I fled in a flight, and came 
round to the gentleman’s head,standing behind a curtain* which was 
between me and him. The assaulting party came inside. A man 
(whose name I afterwards ascertained was Goedur, or Goojur, Singh) 
abused Mr. Agnew, saying :—why have j ou come to Mooltan ? Turn 
Sikh.” Mr, Agnew answered J am a servant of Dulleep Singh’s, be¬ 
hold the hair on my head, your killing me will do you no good.” The 
Sikh then gave him a cut with his sword on the breast, then drew the 
sword twice across Mr. Agnew’s throat; one or two persons fired guns 
at iiiin, one of whom was Koopa Singh, a man of liungram’s, whose 
name 1 ascertained afterwards. First a Mahomedan liied at the Gen¬ 
tleman, then It.iopi. They then began to cut Mr. Anderson with their 
swords, after which they threw down both the bodies into tiie enclo • 
sure of the Eedgah, and again commenced hacking them. I had come 
to the other door of the mosque to escape, and stood and saw it. Pre¬ 
vious to taking the bodies out of the mosque, Goojur Singh had cut 
off Mr. Agiiew's head, aud took it out. He cut it off in my presence. 
On the *2Ut April, 1848,1 and Asudoolah were sitting under a tree at a 
place called 11 ibaf Sufra ka Nullah,near the Durgabj of Shums Ta- 
breez. About 9 o'clock a. m. I saw Goojur Sing, mouiited on Mr. Ag¬ 
iiew's Arab horse, with the gentleman's pistol at his girdle, coming 
from the Ain Klias, and going to the E-idgah, in the direction of the 
faithless Goorkha troops. After the murder of the gentlemen, eight 
days afterwards, 1 put on a disguise and went at sunset to tbu Am 
Khass. Again twenty days after the murder 1 saw Moolraj with all 
his suite one day after I had been confined. The first time 1 went was 
early in ihe evening ; the duibai^ had broken up ,-1 saw Moolraj in 
full authority, men of rank dressed in while with him, and men with 
carbines as he usually had as a guard. Again when 1 saw Moolraj with 
bis suite at the llerhee gate near the fort (that gate was closed up) he 
stopped there, and gave orders forthe cleaning out of some place, and 
then made on. 

* Thi« curtain, a kun^t or sii^e of a tent; used as a tureen. 

^ Baba, a Holy mau n ....... J Sufiira ; the Nullah or stream lock its name ftom the 

shrine. 

X Durgah, Shrine of Mahomedans, where votive offerings are made. § Council. 
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I was in pri'son ninn months and some days, but the day the fort 
■was taken I came ouf. Foud is not given to prisoners at Muoltart ; it is 
not the custom. The guaras examined the bread which was brought 
xne ; I was in fetters. When cciihned ( often saw Mtjohaj giving or- 
(iu-s. Shaikh Moostuplia, a Moonshee of L-ihore, who canio with the 
(ioorkha troops, brought me bread, and we eut together. 

Question hy the Court. —'When you reached Mooltan, in your opi¬ 
nion, were the troops completely in the power and under the authority 
of Moolraj, that they could not in any way disobey him s' 

' Annu'cr .— Before 1 was coidined, and after my confinement, I saw 
that the troop.s were under the control of Moolraj ^ whoever disobeyed 
him was confined ; four days after Mr, Agnew w'as killed, Colonel 
Kesur Singh and Khool-deep Singh a‘kcd leave to go to Lahore. Mool¬ 
raj had just promoted thtiii on their going over to him ; then, on their 
ret using to take service he confined them. Colonel Eesur Singh, Jewa- 
hir Singh and his son, and IChooldeep Singh, with some ten or twelve 
gunners were put in chains; besides this he coolintd Meerza Jan, an Ar¬ 
tillery Jemadar,*' an old servant of his, three days after I was confined, 
because he had said :—“ Yon m ill not gain a victory over the British ; you 
will not overcome these Kings,” tho’ alter a few days he let him out. 
lie, previously to my confiiieinenr, gave Khan Singh’s black horse to 
Asod Khan and afterwards when he heard that Asud Khan had join¬ 
ed the Bliawul[)Oor Nuwab,t he put his wife and family into confine¬ 
ment in the fort. 

Questiou hjf Court. —When the troops of the fort were mustered in 
the presence of Mr. Agnew and Mr. Anderson and Khan Singh, within 
the fort of Mooltan, at that time in your opinion was every man 
among those tro( ps under the control of Mooli aj; this refers to the 
muster of the lOih April ? 

Anstrer —As far ns I can form an opinion, and trusting to my tyt- 
sight, and powers of forming a conclusion that day, 1 considered the 
aimy to be under the control of Mooliaj ? 

Question by Prosecutor. —When you were in confinement in the 
fort of Mooltan, did you see the soldier Ameer Chuiid, or not ? 

A.^1 saw the Ameer Chund who wounded Mr. Agnew with a 
spear. 

Question by Prosccutor.-^llow did you see him ? 

u4.-~When I was in confinement in Kurum Narain’s house, Ameer 
Chund too was confined there for a few days ; he had been confined for 
a few days at Khan Singh’s Toikt^. lie w*as confined in the same place 
with me for five months and some days in fetters about one, or one and 
an half pao^) seer weight. I and Shaikh Moostapha and Ameer Chuud 
were confined in Kurum Naraiu’a house. 

• A native Lieutenant. f Nuwab, Viceroy. 

I Tope ; name of gun. § Pao ; ^ sser Indian, which is 21b3, English. 
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Question by Prosecutor. —Why was he cotihntd ? 

■ A. —I asked Ameer Chund. observing’—“ you are a well-wisher of 
the (Sij'kar) Government, why are you confined He said “ the Him- 
yas* have complained against me to Moolraj that I had plundered their 
shops and hung them up by the heels. On the day they complained Mool¬ 
raj would not listen to them. On the day he was going to the Sliewala.f 
the Bunyas made a clamour and Moolraj ordered me to he confined.” 
Food came once daily to Ameer Chund fiom llamrung, and once from 
the kitchen of Moolraj. Every m'jnth he gut six Rupees. 

Questionhy Prisoner's Couiks'I .—Who wrote the orders, given by 
Mr. Aguew to iMoolnij, to parade the troops ? 

A. —They were proceedings.J The draft was in iny hand writing, 
and the clear copy in Kuiuiuh Lall's ; it was a correct copy of the 
draft. 

Question bif Pri«oiin''s Couti^^cl. —When the troops were paraded, 
what was the strength of both the old and new trou[)s ? 

A. —The old troops less than one hundred. The new ones near 
five or six hundred, both in service and out ot seivice. 

Question by Prisoner's Conned.— do you mean by those not 
in service ? 

A —Those who were armed were in service ; those without arsua 
were not in service. 

Question by Prisoner's Counsel. —How were those who were not 
in serMce paraded among the troops of MoulmJ ? 

A.—All the people of the city, whether Hindoo or Mahomedans, 
were under the control of Moolraj. There were many at the Sikhee 
gate out side the fort, and a few inside the futt behind the new troops. 

Question by Prisoner's Counsel —'When Mr. Agnew and you came 
out by the Sikhee gate at that time, In what diiectiun was Mr. Agnew 
proceeding ? 

A —Mr. Agnew-faced to the Dowlut Gate. 1 do not know what 
direction that is. At the time I was in a stale of great anxiety and 
want of cullectednesB. 

Question by Prisoner's Counsel. —What is the breadth of the Sikhee 
gate ? 

Ansmer.—Otk that day I did not remark. After I came out of con* 
finement I aseertaiiiid that it was less than fpur yards of the smaller 
diiheiiiiion (ketnee guz). ** 

•r 

* Traderst f Place of Hindoo worship. 1 Roobukaree: record of Majis- 
tratt’s C^hrti. 
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Question by Prisoner's Counsel, —How broad is the bridge over 
the ditch where the atfair occuncd ? 

Answer. —At that time there was a crowd of people ; how could 
1 know ? 

Question by the Prisoner's Counsel. —That (baree) niche from which 
the man came out and made the stab with the spear, what sort of a 
place IS it ? ' 

Answer. —The niche is in shape arched, I suppose a span higher 
than 1 arn as now sitting, but 1 know not whether it was of masonry or 
not. It was out of repair. 

Question by Prisoner's Counsel. —Was it even with the ground, or 
above it ? 

Answer. —Ido not recollect whether it was high or low, as both 
men and horses were passing. 

Qnrslion by Prifonei\s Counsel .— In what direction was the open¬ 
ing 01 this niche, and in what wall was it ? 

Atnwer, —The opening was in the direction of Moolraj's house, and 
on lus right, I do not rtcollect what wall it was in. 

Question by Prisoner's Counsel. —You have recorded that you 
were looking towards Mr. Agnew and Moolraj when they were behind 
and you before, and that you had suspicions. W^hat was the esuse of 
your looking towards them ? 

Answer. — I had suspicions of Moolraj from whrit I heard near the 
Laboree Gate, and seeing the state of the troops outside the fort gate, 
ond from haviug heard what Bhewana Singh and Juwahir Sing said. 
On this account I kept looking round to see what might happen. 

Question by Prisonei's Counsel. —What was your intention ; in 
case you had seen any real cause, would you have protected the genile- 
mi'ii, or what would you have dune ? Was it on this account you kept 
looking round ? 

Answer. —I bad no intention. 

Question by Prisoner's Counsel. —What number of troops reach¬ 
ed Moolian from Lahore with Mr. Aguew ? 

Answer. —I do not know the strength in detail. Some troopers 
of Goolab Singh, .Koomednn, and some bompanies of Goorkhas, more 
than five hundred in all I should think. 

Qiestion by Prisoner's Counsel,—\^ovr many men were killed or 
wounded of the troops with Mr. Agnew in the light at the liledgi^ ? 

Answer. —Not one was hilled, excepting the gentlemen ; one man of. 
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the Goorkha soldiers was wounded by n brick, struck by a shot. Cer¬ 
tainly horses were killed by the shot, 1 do not remember how many. 

Question by Prisoner's Counsel. —When you were behind the 
curtain and the people were killing the gentlemen, what was your ob¬ 
ject in hiding yourself behind the curtain ? 

Af>s/v''r. —I went and hid myself behind the curtain from fear of 
my life, and when there I could not refrain from looking at the gentle¬ 
man through the opening. 

Question by Prisoner's Counsel. —How did you escape from thence ? 

Ansver. —There was a cart near the curtain. By getting behind 
it T got out at another door, and reiched Shumsha Tubreez after get¬ 
ting out of the enclosure of the Ecdgih, in the direction of Baba Sufra’s 
nullah. 

Question hi/ Prisoner's Counsel. —Have you been plundered of all 
your property ? 

Ansver. —Yes, plundered of all. 

Question by Prisoner .s Counsel —You have recorded that when 
the Eedgah was being attacked, Hurbhugwan and Deedar Singh and 
Jaiinull Singh were in the attack. Did these three come to the place 
where the gentlemen were lying wounded ? 

Ans/ver —At the time of the genll('in“n being killed, they did 
not; they were standing in the enclosure of the Eedgah in my presence. 

Question by Prisoner s Counsel.—Yow liave recorded that you did 
not recognize at the time these three per-on^, but recognized them after¬ 
wards and ascertained their names. Did you kuow them by tluir 
dress or countenances 'i 

Artswr.—By the appearance. 

Question by Prisoner's Counsel. —Where did you see these people, 
cind at what time, and who told you their names ? 

Answer. — I saw Hurbhugwan three diys after the affair in Rung- 
ram’s cantonments. 1 asked Kishun,his brotherwho isthis? This 
man was in front on the day of the attack on the i‘'elgah.” He said : — 
he is my brother and his name is Hurbhugwan ” I saw him every 
day after this. I saw Deedar Singh in the suite of Moolrej in the 
fort. Zalim Singh, GuueishSingh, Foorsut Singh (Poorheea)*, Sham 
Singh, Sikh Ravitdar, ail pointed out this man to be Deedar Singh. 
He was a fkoomedan ; now he is a Colonel. Previously Jaimull 
Singh was passing the Dehli Gate ; the^ were there some soldiers, 
brothers oi^iie Davee Das, a fukeer (Bairagbee); when 1 said this was 

* This‘term is generally applied to | resident'of Hindoosian proper. 
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the man who was in the attack on the Eedgah, four or fi^e from among 
them said this man who was in the attack on the Eedgah and 
wounded Mr. Anderson, his name is Jaimull Singh.’' 

Question hy Prisoner's Counsel. —Wliere were you in Mooltan 
previous to your continement ? 

Answer. —Nine days in Rungram’s cantonments with Kootub 
Shah and Kumm Ilahee. Eleven days in'a safe place in Muqdoom 
Mubmood's place of resort for travellers, where 1 was seized. 

Question hy Prisoner's Counsel. —How did you sub.sist during these 
nine and eleven days V You had been robbed of every thing you 
posssesed. , 

Answer. —For nine days I got food twice daily from Kootub Shah, 
and eleven days in the place of resort for travellers. Four rupees I 
borrowed from Eesur l)as, the treasurer, and two rupees borrowed 
from Buiiseedhur, which he lent me; these I expended. When I was 
seized two rupees and some pice and some clothes were taken by the 
Kotwal (Chief native Police Officer) of Mooltan. 

Question hy Prisoners CoM/ise/.—During these twenty days why 
did you not get away ? 

Answer. —I meant to run away every day, and heard that it was 
Moolraj’s order to cut otf the nose of every one found at the gate. 
I found no means of escape, it was in my destiny to be confined. 

Qufstion hy Pris'mer's Counsel. —When you went in secret to see 
Moolraj, what sort of disguise did you adopt ? 

A. —Tight Paej imas (trowsers called “ Kotunnas,”) Mirzaee (short 
waist) to the waist, a sheet like those worn at Lahore, one round my 
waist, one over my body, with a short stick in my hand. I gave my¬ 
self out to be a servant of the Goorkhas, when a party on the road 
^-nquired whol was. I changed my appearance in this way, cut my 
hair short, four finger’s length, and shortened my beard. 

Question by Prisoner's Counsel. —How were you seizsd ? 

.Awjwrr.—Information was given through Runjeet Rae, Doorga 
Persad and Goolab furash (carpet spreader) of Kootub Shah and 
Kurum Ilahee having escaped in the Leia direction. The Dewan 
gave orders to seize these persons. Muqdoom Mubmood, feariug dis¬ 
grace, informed the Dewan of a man of Hindoostan and a Shaikh being 
in his place of resort for travellers in case he should be blamed. Ou 
his pointing this out, Shabda, Mdolraj’s chobdar,* seized on both and 
condned us in chains in the fort. 

Question hy Prisoner's Counsel.—You have recorded the soldier 


^ Silver stick in wjiUing. 
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Ameer Chund's being confined in Mooltan, and his receiving six rupees 
monthly from Moolraj when in confinement, and dinner daily from 
Moolraj’s kitchen. Uow did you ascertain this ? 

Answer, —Mine and Ameer Chund’s bed were in one place ; Sardal 
Singh brought food for Ameer Uhund from Rung Ram, and in the 
evening the food came through Dal Singh, Jemadar of Moolraj* 
When the troops were paid, he receive4 his, and I used to see hiui 
take it through Dal Singh, Jemadar. 

Question hy Prisoners Counsel. —Where have you served, and in 
what capacity ? 

First I was Deputy Kotwal at, Bhurtpoor,then a writer in 
the AgraCollectorate; ThanahJar (Native Police Ollicer)* in the Cawn- 
pore District, Superintendent of Collection of Revenue in the Allaha¬ 
bad district, acting Peshlcatf in the Revenue Collections in Jasrain, 
Peshkar of Settlement in Eta wall, Assistant to Revenue Collector, 
Keeper of Records, and some time testing measurements. In November 
1833, 1 gave in my resignation and in March 1848 I went with Mr. 
Agnew to Mooltan from Lahore. 

Question hy Prisoner's Counsel. —When Sirdar Khan Singh and 
Mr. Agnew and Moolraj went to the fort of Mo 4tan, in what way did 
they go, and where did they sit on going inside? 

Answer.— Khan Singh was on one elephant and Mr. Agnew 
on another ; until I saw him in the fort I did not see Moolraj. When 
they had returned from seeing the fort, &c., I arrived, and they were 
then mustering the troops. 

Question by Prisoner's Counsel —How often have you given evi¬ 
dence ? 

—Yesterday in Moolraj’s affair, but a statement of mine 
was formerly lodged with Mr. Hugh James, and with Major Cdwardes. 

Question by the CoifrL—Did any Moonshee or trustworthy person 
on the part of Moolraj come to the gentlemen at Rajghat ? 

Answer —1 was asleep. I heard that some one came to the gen* 
tlemen on the part of Moolraj. 1 did not see him. 

Question by the Court. —Aftsr Mr. Agnew and Mr. Anderson were 
wounded from that time till Amaer Chind was conflued, did you see 
Ameer Chund in the interval ? 

Answer.—"So, I did not see him in the intervening time. 

QuestimJby the Court. —When you saw Ameer Chund in confine¬ 
ment, how did you know him to be the i^an who had made a stab at 
^Mr. Agnew with a spear ? 

H,' » 

* Native Supt. of Police. t Oferseer. 
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Atimer .—When they brought Ameer Chund to confine him, and 1 
saw him at a distance, 1 asked vrho is this coming ? Heera Lall Khut> 
ree, another prisoner, said This is Ameer Chund who made a stab at 
Mr. Agnew with a spear.” I recognized him on seeinghis face, saying ; — 
his beard is longer, this is the Ameer Chund who struck Mr. Agnew 
with a spear.” 

(True Translation) 

(Signed) J. H. Wakefield, Capi, 17th AT. 

recording proceedings in English. 



Sixth day’s Proceedings, ^th June 1849. 


Fifth evidence for prosecution, Bunseedhur, duly sworn. 

What is your father’s name ? jlniwer.—Juwahur Mull. 
Question —What is your caste? Answer. —Gour Brahman ? Question. 
— What is your age? Answer.—Ahowi years? Question —What 
is your occupation ? Answer. —General service. Qwrsimn.—Where is 
your residence ? Answer. —Atrowlie within Aly Gurh district (seeking 
employment) in company with Mr. Agnew to Mooltan. 

Question by Court. —State what you know about Mr. Agnew and 
Mr. Anderson going to Mooltan, and having an interview with Moolraj ? 

Answer —1 went with Mr. Agnew in hope of employ, in a boat, and 
reached liajghat with him ; we remained there the whole day ; none 
came that day on the part of Moolraj to the gentlemen. The next day 
we moved to the Eedgah ;* we arrived there about 7 o’clock a. m., re¬ 
mained there the whole day. Moolraj did not come for an interview - at 
evening Moolraj came. The interview took place in Khan Singh’s 
tent. I don’t know what took place, Moolraj went away. The 
day after this the gentlemen went into the fort of Mooltan; I 
was with them. Mr. Agnew having looked at all the places in the 
fort wfth Moolraj placea his own sentries. When they returned at 
the Kummurkotha gate, which is outside the Sikhee gate, Moolraj 
touched his forehead with his hand, as a mark of recognition ; at that 
time, when the hind quarters of Moolraj’s horse were within the Kum¬ 
murkotha gate, and the fore part of the horse and Moolraj himself out¬ 
side, he nodded his head and advanced his horse of his own accord, 
Moolraj was to the right of Mr. Agnew and on the left Captain 
Anderson, and on his left Sirdar Khan Singh; a person abreast of the 
lintel of the gate was sitting on the ground towards the outer side; his 
'back was against the lintel; he stood up and made a stab with a spear at 
Mr. Agnew at his right side. Mr. Agnewwent oifhis horse towards Mr. 
Anderson; the left foot was in the stirrup and the right foot on the 
ground, after which the left foot reached the ground. He was now 
standing. He held firmly in his hand a stick, and the man had not time 
to draw his sword, his band was on the handle of the sword, when the 
gentleman struck him with a stick on the chest. After this the soldier 
made a blow with his sword. The gentleman guarded it off with the 
«tick. The sepoy, after this, again made a blow ; it took effect on the 
gentleman's left elbow, the third: blow on the left shoulder. Two blows 
of the awold took effect After tbe gentleman was wounded, two foot- 
•oldierS| who were attached to Mr. Agnew, came from the fort of 
%'■ - ' 
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Mooltan on to the bridge outside the gate; one of those two wounded 
the soldier with his sword; it took elect slightly on his left cheek. 
The other Sepoy was about to strike him when he jumped into the 
ditch. The foot soldier was about to jump into the ditch when the 
gentleman forbad him. 1 was three or three and a half paces behind 
Mr. Agnew’s horse, on foot, unarmed. Sirdar Khan Singh was in ad¬ 
vance of the bridge about two and a half paces with his sword drawn 
on a rise in the ground on horseback; having dismounted he tore up 
some cloth and bound up Mr. Agnew’s wounds, and sending for two 
elephants got on one himself, and put Mr. Agnew on the other ; when 
they had started and reached the outside of the Dowlut gate, they 
turned to the left towards the Eedgah; when they had moved twenty or 
twenty-two paces on from the turn of the Dowlut gate, from behind, 
some one fired a carbine at the rear of the elephant; it did not take effect. 

Q'testion hj When Mr. Agnew was wounded what did 

Moolraj do ? 

Moolraj had turned his head to the right, and had riddtn 
away fast after the spear and sword took effect. 

Question hy Court .—State what you saw when Moolraj rode away 

fast. 


Ansiver .—The troopers, halted outside the bridge, accompanied hime 
and the foot I could not see from the rise in the ground ; I saw th 
heads of about twenty horsemen, they were riding fast, 1 could not see 
their horses. 

Question by Court .—State what you know about Mr. Anderson. 

Awsiccr.—When I reached the Goorkha quarter guard in the di¬ 
rection of Eedgah, along with Mr. Agnew, at that time they had laid 
Mr. Anderson on a bed ; he was wounded ; from the number of wounds 
he was senseless, I do not know any thing about Mr. Anderson being 
wounded in the drst instance. 

Question by Coar/.—When you went into the fort at that time, 
what did you remark of the state of the people of the city, and of the 
troops in the fort ? 

Answer.—When I went into the fort of Mooltan, I saw the people 
of the city on my left hand in thousands. 1 liad no communication, nor 
do I know what state they were in, but the soldiers of the fort not al¬ 
lowing the Goorkha troops to come in, shewed that they were ready for 
mischief. I had no communication' with them. 1 do not know whether 
they got their orders from Moolraj not to let them in, 1 did not hear 
him give a d J orders. 
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Question hy Court.— occurred on the 19th April, after you 
reached the Eedgah '! 

Answer, —Mr. Agnew wrote a letter to IVIoolrsj to this effect 
“ send those people who have wounded me, and come yourself.” He nei¬ 
ther seized them nor came himself. The following day, at 9 o’clock a. m., 
the guns began to fire from the fort first, and then from the Awn 
mound near the Am Khas ; the guns fired all day. Two hours before 
the close of the day the Goorkha Eegimentand the Artillery and others, 
having collected their baggage, went off' to the cantouiuent of Baba 
Sufra. 

Question by Court. —State what you know about the attack of the 
Mooltan troops on thje Eedgah, and the gentlemen being killed. 

Answer. —The sun had set when the assault was made by fifty men 
from the direction of the Am Khas, and fifty from that of the canton- 
nient of Baba Sufra. Those who came from the direction of the can¬ 
tonment of Baba Sufra seized Khau Singh. Khan Singh said I do 
not use any arms, take me and my sou and the two gentlemen to Mool* 
raj. We have been called hy Moolraj, and sent by Maharaja Dulleep 
Singh.” They seized Khan Singh, I then ran away and hid myself be¬ 
hind a curtainf near Mr. Agnew, I was peeping between the joinings of 
the two curtains; a body of men came, in front of whom was a (Muzhubee) 
Sikh, who said to Mr. Agnew “ You scoundrel, why did you come 
here ; was it an easy thing to take the fort ?” Mr. Agnew said ;—“ 1 
came having been called by Moolraj, and was sent by the Maharaja; 
take me to Moolraj ; either kill me or let me go.’' This man struck 
a blow with his sword on Mr. Agnew’s neck, and drawing the 
sword twice across the throat, cut off his head and put it into a 
handkerchief of Mr. Agnew, taking his pistol ; he returned his sword 
into the sheath. There were a number of people around Mr. Anderson; 
some struck him with spears, some with swords, I ran away from the 
place ; the night passed. In the morning I went to the Eedgah and 
saw both the corpses of the gentlemen. Mr. Agnew's body was on its 
hack, with many wounds on both shoulders ; there was one deep, large 
wound on the stomach ; the corpse headless. Captain Anderson’s body 
was on its face ; from the head to the feet with intervals of four fingers, 
it was one series of wounds. On seeing these corpses I went to look at 
the Am Khas which I reached at 7 o’clock. The Dewan was there 
sitting in kuctheree in the gateway, I went and stobd under a mangoe 
tree, some fifteen or twenty paces oif; at this time the Muzhubee came 
with Mr. Agnew’s head to Moolra}, who gave an order to some orderly• 
“ give the elephant on which Khan Singh rode yesterday to this man.” 
The Muzhubee said:—I cannot afford to keep an elephant.” Moolraj 
said to some onegive him that horse of Mr. Agnew.” He told hm 
^derly to bring the horde and rupees. The orderly brought both. 
Moolraj gave the horse and ruples tied up in a handkerchief, about 
three or three hundred and fifty rupees, through the orderly to the 
Muzhubee I the Muzhubee took up the headapd Iwent with him. He 

• ft. ' ’ 
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threw the head down before Khan Singh Man. Khan Sing Man was 
confined in a garden of the Am Khas. The Muzhubee said to him : — 
“here is the head of your son-in-law, whom you brought here.” Khan. 
Singh wept and got up, The soldiers with him got up and took him 
away to another place. The Muzhubee took the head up to the great 
entrance of the Am Khas, where the guns are, and wetted some powder 
in a cup which he got from a bag of one of the gunners and rubbed it on 
the head and beard and whiskers then putting some dry into the mouth, 
he applied a match and blew it up. Residente of that place and soldiers 
were looking on as spectators ; they were kicking tlie head and were 
spitting on it, and making water on it. About ten o'clock Moolraj 
sent a Jemadar and six or seven soldiers with two silk cloths uf Mooltan 
where the head was; a soldier took it up, and they all went towards the 
E-'dgab, and I wont with them. Having taken up the two corpset, 
and having placed the head near the body, they put them on a bed and 
threw the silk cloth over them and buried both bodies in a hollow m 
which the water lodged near the Kcdgah. 1 after this went and hid 
myself in Gsndha Singh’s place of resorffor travellers. The next day, 
at seven o’clock a m., 1 went to the place where the bodies were buriea ; 
the bodies were out of the grave with no silk cloths on them, the head 
in the hole. I came back into the Am Khas j two or three laborers with 
a sepoy who had two silk cloths of Mooltan, met me. 1 accompanied 
rhera ; on reaching the place the sepoys had a hole dug as deep us the 
waist, in the hollow where the water was, and wrapping up the bodies 
buried them in it. About 6 o’clock a. m., the following day, I went to 
w'here the bodies were buried and found them both outside and the 
head in the water. I went back to the Am Khas > nd was sitting with 
the soldiers, when I saw two bildars* and one soldier with a piece of 
line linen in his band coming towards me. The soldiers with whom I was 
sitting asked them where they were going ? The sepoy saidsame one 
Las taken up the two bodies again. I am going to bring them.” I accom¬ 
panied them. The bildars on reaching took the head out of the water, 
and wrapping up the bodies in a blanket, dug a grave on the left near the 
E-'dgab, and wrapping both the bodies and head in the fine linen, bii- 
ned them both there; the tsentries in the Esdgah were told to watch the 
bodies. 

Qi-.stion. by the Court .—At the gate near the guns, where they blew 
up the gentleman’s head, how far is it from the place where Moolraj 
was in the habit of sitting in kutcheree. 

Ans/uer.—About (104) one hundred and four paces. Walls and 
trees intervene and hide the view. 

Question by the Court .—When the muzhubee took the head of Mr* 
Agnew to Khan Singh, how far was Khan Sifingh from Moolraj ? 

A wiwr.—About (50) fifty paces, and a wall interyening. 


Labourers. 
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Question hi^ ifAc Cowr^.—When you 6awa man with Mr. Agjnew's 
head come to Moolraj, how did you recognize him as the man who had 
hilled Mr. Agnew in the Eedgah? 

Answer. —I knew him by this that both bis hands were bentiu; 
when he killed Mr. Agnew I remarked his hands as 1 did on seeing 
them again; by this I recognized the muzhubee; Mr. Agnew's pistol too 
was in his possession. He who struck Mr. Agnew with the spear, 
the people of Mooltan designated as king the first in Mooltan,” and 
the muzhubee who cut off the head, used to go through the Bazaar and 
army with a naked sword in his hand, mounted on Mr. Agnew's horse 
accompanied by the children of the city, who used to say victory to 
Gooroo Khaba.* “ They designated this man the “ second King.” 

Question by the Court.^Dii you ever see the man who was called 
the first King ? 

Answer.—\ saw him once when he wounded Mr. Agnew at the 
bridge, and afterwards after the murder of the Gentleman. 1 was in 
the habit of seeing him during four months at the Loharree gate 
where he was on duty. In my presence the people of the city and the 
troops called him King the first,'’ saying he had protected the faith 
of both Hindoo and Mussulman. 

Question by the VVhen the gentlemen were killed, how 

many were there with the gentlemen who did not run away ? 

Ansmr. —The servants of the kutcheree, private servants, chup- 
rassees, nearly (36) thirty six persons were in the Eedgah previously 
to the assault, after which not one was to be seen. 

Question by the Court.—At the time of the assault, who were the 
parties with Khan Sing ? 

Answer. —At that time there were about twenty (20) or twenty- 
five (25) armed men. I do not know their names; after the assault not 
one was to be seen. I concealed myself and know nothing further. 

Question by Prisoner's Where the man struck Mr. Agnew 

with a spear at the bridge, is there any niche in the wall P 

Answer.—I saw no niche. 

Question by Prisoner's Counsel. —When Ameer Chund etruck Mr. 
Agnew with a spear, where was Wuzeer Alee? 

t 

Answer. —At that time Wu^er Alee was two or two and a half 
paces in advance of Mr. Agnew tfnd Moolraj's horse. 

* Rebrriog to the foasder of the l^kh Sect, Gooroo Nanuk ; and Khalaa, the 
deiignstlon of the Sikh Army. * 
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Question hy Prisoner's Counsel .—In the place where Mr Agnew’s 
bed was in the Eedgah, how far.was the curtain where you were con¬ 
cealed 1 

Answer .curtain was about fifteen paces from the gentle¬ 
man’s bed where I was concealed on the left of the Eedgah. 

Question by Prisoner's Counsel.—kt that time was there any one 
else behind the curtain except yourself X 

Answer—\ was thinking of the gentlemen, I could recollect no¬ 
thing else. I do not know whether there was any one behind the cur¬ 
tain or not. 

Question by Prisoner's Counsel.—Why were you hid behind the 
curtain ? 

Answer .—To save my life, and because the gentleman was yet alive, 
how could I leave him 7 

Question by Prisoner's Counsel.—Uoyr was Captain Anderson 
killed ? 

• 

Answer.—Oi the body of men which came among them, first one 
then another, struck him, i know not who they were. 

Question by Prisoner's CottWicZ.—How did you get away; ^d escape 
from the Eedgah ? 

Answer.—1% was the time when candles are lit when I came out of 
the Eedgah; the soldiers of Moolraj challenged me at the inner gate. i 
got out by saying 1 was a servant. The Artillery, the Regiment, (Ca¬ 
valry) and the Goorkha Regiment were at Baba Sufra. 1 went there;the 
servants of kutcheree and private servants were there. I passed the night 
under a sentry of Moolraj. In the morning, under the plea o7 going 
out to obey the call of nature, 1 went away. 

Question by Prisoner's Counsel.—k% the time when t he gentlemen 
were murdered, the people were catting the bodies and had cut off the 
head. At that time where were you, and how far off from the corpses P 

Answer.—When the head was cut off I was sitting near the curtain; 
after which 1 ran away and went and saw the bodies In the morning. 

Question by Prisoner's Counsel.—When the gentlemen were killed, 
were any other weapons used besides swords,^ such as daggers &c. 
knives, &c. . 

Answer.—When the man cut off Mr Agnew’s head he had only a 
sword in his hand, I saw nothing but swords used in reference to Mr 
Agnew. And I do not know in reference to Mr Anderson what wea¬ 
pons were used. 
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Question by Prisoner's Counsel-^'Weia you plundered of all your 
property ? 

Anstver^l was plundered of all my property. 

Question by Prisoner’s Counsel-^AfXev the murder of the gentle¬ 
men until you were confined, how long were you in Mooltan ? 

Four months previous to my confinement; sometimes 1 
went to Mr Edwardes or Lieut. Lake, and they gave me money. 

Question by Prisoner's Counsel—VaAer what pretext did you re¬ 
main in Mooltan ? 

Ansiver —I am a Brahmin; my caste a begging one, sometimes a 
beggar, sometimes a soldier, sometimes passing for a Nujeeb*, some¬ 
times for an Artillery man, Lused to wander over the fort and live by 
begging, this was my pretext for remaining at Mooltan. 

Question by Prisoner's Counsel—How came you to be confined in 
Mooltan ? 

Answer—Thewe was a man Runjeet Rae in the service of Moolraj , 
from his being a countryman of mine, he had given me a lodging m his 
own house; when I began to go to Lt. Lake and Major Edwardes, Itun- 
jeet Rae, as a faithful servant Moolraj, told him of me. Ramjee Mul- 
too was a friend of mine. He confined us both in the Jail near the Kut- 
walee, fettering us together. 1 am not annoyed at having been confined 

Question by Prisoner's Counsel—yVhea did you come into the 
British camp or army ? 

Answer .—On the day the assault took place on the Awaf, and the 
two large guns on the Khoonee bastion were broken, the Dewan 
tied to the fort; that day I escaped and reached Major Edwardes near 
the middle of the night. 

Question by Prisoner's Counsel .—Since you escaped, from confine 
ment have you received any gratuity ? 

Answer .—I gave a petition to Major Edwardes asking for fifty-nine 
Hupees, nine annas, (Rupees 59 9 0) on account of my losses in Mool- 
tan. Major £dwaj|.’de8 gave it to me. 

Question by Prisoner's Counsel.—Among the kutcheree servants 
who have suetoined losses in Mooltan besides yourself, has any one re¬ 
ceived any gratuity ? 

Ansme^,—1 know not whetli|er any one else has received any ; I 
4on’t 

’^^Ivii Police soldier. 
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Question by Prisoner's Counsel. —Are you in service, or out of em¬ 
ploy. 

Answer. —Out of employ, but my presence bere has been required. 

Question by Prisoner's Counsel. —How often has your evidence been 
taken previously to this? 

Answer. —In the affair of the muzhubee who was hanged at Mool- 
tan, I gave evidence once at Mooltan. 1 am giving evidence to* day in 
the affair of Moolraj. 

Question by Court. —On the day the gentlemen were killed, or any 
other day subsequent, dtd the people of Mooltan show in any way a 
feeling of rejoicing ? 

Answer. —For three days the people of Mooltan illuminated from joy, 
after the evening of the murderof the gentlemen, and all praised Moolraj. 

It has been ment ioned that on the day the 
gentlemen were killed the guns tired from ten (10) o’clock till tbe 
evening j those who made the assault on the Eedgab, were they not 
killed by the shot from their own guns ? 

Answer —The artillery men took an aim in another direction, the 
shot did not take effect, but when the soldiers were packing up their 
property, the cantionade was less, and when they had cut off the gentle¬ 
man’s head it ceased. 

Question by Court. —You have before mentioned that when the 
crowd came out at the Kutnurkotha gate, ISloolraj turned his head. 
Why do you mention this, and what is the object of your shewing this? 

An.sroer.—l have shewn this that Moolraj having turned his head, 
hastened his horse. I have said it to prove that whatever that soldier 
did was dune by his order. 

Question by Court. —You accompanied the gentlemen to Mooltan 
and remained three days with them. Taking every thing thoroughly into 
consideration, in your opinion when the (wo gentlemen were wounded 
till the time when they wera both killed, did Moolraj at any time or any 
way shew any kindness to or care of the two gentlemen or any com¬ 
passion towards them ? 

Answer. —Moolraj sent Rae zadah Toolsee Ram to look after the 
gentlemen on the day they were wounded j he said the Dewan is help¬ 
less, He is in the power of the soldiery and cannot get out; excepting 
this, there were no courtesies shewn. 

(True Translation) 

(Signed.) J. H. Wakkfibi.d, Capt..^ nth N. 

recording proceedings in English. 



Setbnth Day’s Phoceedings, 
1th June, 1849. 


Elahee Bux, 6th evidence for prosecution, duly svrorn. 

What is your father's name ? Zuman Khan.—Caste? Jungoo 
(caste of flajpoot)—Age ? About 46 years.—Calling? Commandant of 
12 troopers, Irregulars, paid by Government (Lahore).—Village ? Bahee- 
ta, on the opposite side of the river Jhelum. 

Question by Court. —First state, did you accompany Mr. Agnew to 
Mooltan ? 

Ansrver.^1 did accompany Mr. Agnew to Mooltan. 

Question by Court. —When the gentlemen went to the fort, were 
you with them ? 

Answer. —I was. 

t 

Question by Court, —State whatever you may know of what occur¬ 
red there. 

Answer. —Having said the morning prayers I with ten troopers, and 
Sulabut Khan, with seven or eight troopers in addition, in obedience 
to Sirdar Khan Sing’s orders, given over-night, accompanied Mr. Ag¬ 
new. When we started for the fort, Mr. Agnew ordered Khan Singh 
to send a man to Moolraj to tell him to come to accompany him to the 
fort ; he sent the man. We met Moolraj a little distance outside the 
city ; he having joined us, we passed through the bazaars and entering 
the city by the Dowlut gate, reached that of the fort. Khan Singh 
ordered us to halt within two paces of the bridge, saying:—let the 
Officers come in.” I remained there. Shaikh Muhtaba, trooper of Kurum 
llahee Khan’s horse, said to me, come in, and laid hold of mv hand. I 
entered with him the gate of the fort, and joined Mr. Agnew there ; both 
the Gentlemen and Moolraj had dismounted; having inspected the guns 
and shells, they went into the western part of the fort; there was a large 
gun there; they having inspected the fort, returned and reached the gate. 
There was a great crowd there. 1 beard Mr. Agnew say to the Jemadar 
of Juzailchees:—* “ you will get your arrears of pay from Moolraj, and 
in future from me.” Captain And^son and Moolraj had gone on. By their 
moving on the crowd was diminished about Mr. Agnew. Mi* Agnew 
* - 

,, '* Jusail—A heavygun, of a large chee” the affix. 
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too came out of the gate. At the end of the bridge, to the outer side 
of it, 1 saw Mr. Agnew’s horse without a rider, and Mr. Agnew on the 
ground, and a soldier wounding him with a sword when on the ground. 
I saw the soldier give him one blow, on which the Gentleman struck 
the soldier on the head. I was behind on foot; on reaching the Gentle¬ 
man 1 struck the soldier with my sword in'the face ; he shook his head, 
and stepped back, falling into the ditch. Some other soldiers of Mooltan, 
some eight or nine, who were there with drawn swords, ran away, some 
outside, some into the fort. Mr. Agnew was standing there, and Khan 
Singh and his orderly, with Sulabut Khan, Kootub Shah, and Nuseem 
Khan were standing near him. Rungram too was in the midst of them; 
he took olf his safee (covering of the head), and bound up Mr. Agnew’s 
wounds. Mr. Agnew sent for an elephant; he got on to one elephant and 
Khan Singh on another, and went towards their quarters. 1 looked to 
the right towards the Am Khas in going along home, and saw that the 
soldiers were dragging out the guns outside the Am Khas. At that time 
Rung Ram said “ 1 will go and forbid them,” after saying which he 
V ent; the gentlemen avoiding the Am Khas road got out of the city by 
a lane. In advance there is a canal; there 1 saw Captain Anderson lying 
on the ground, the troopers Shaikh Muhtaba and Jawahur Khan were 
standing near him, having placed the gentleman on a bed agreeably to 
Mr. Agnew’s orders ; whilst they were carrying him towards the £cd- 
gah, a carbine was tired on us, from the place where they were dragging 
out the guns ; it did not take effect on any one. 

Question by Prosecutor. Mr. Agnew was coming out of 
the fort, do you know who, among the kucheree servants or private 
ones, were with him 7 

Answer.—\ do not know any of the kucheree or private servants 
of the Gentleman ; they proceeded in boats; I went by land. 

Question by Prosecutor. —When Mr. Agnew was wounded, what 
did Moolraj do 7 

Answer. —Moolraj had gone away before I reached the Gentleman. 

Question by Prosecutor. —Do you know who wounded Mr. Ander¬ 
son 7 

Answer, do not know. 

Question by Prosecutor, —When the guns were firing on the second 
day on the Eedgab, do you know that Kazee Goolam Hoosain was sent 
by Mr. Agnew to Moolraj to ask for quarter ^ 

.Anwr.—Khan Singh sent me and Ooolam Hoosain, and Sa- 
labut Khan and Shaikh Muhtaba to Moolraj about 4 p. m. to ask fo* 
quarter. We four met Moolraj in the Am Khas. Hurbhugwan, whr 
belonged to the troops who were firing the guns on us, went with us to 
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Moolraj; the soldiers took our swords from us : after searching' ua, we 
went inside to Mouiraj, and said :—‘‘hear what we have to say aside. 
Moolraj having" sat down aside, said :—“ how have you come ?" I gave 
the message from Khan Singh as follows :—“ We came at your bidding, 
what fault have we committed that you should have treated us in this 
way Moolraj said :—“ I have no power ; what has happened, has 
happened by the will of God.” 1 said:—“ whatever has taken place has 
passed ; now do what you can to remedy it." Moolraj said “ there 
has been a general rise, and that has happened which should not have 
happened ; give up the English Gentlemen, the guns, and whatever 
there is of Government property ; you soldiers can go away.” We said:— 
“ where shall we soldiers go? Give us up our bullocks, elephants,ponies, 
servants, and whatever you have seized of ours, and promise that 
when we go away from this that no one shall obstruct us, a trust- 
worthy person of your’s accompanying us; if not we will die where we 
are.’’ The soldiers of Moolraj, whilst we were sitting there, came and 
said to him‘^you may speak a hundred thousand times, we will not 
obey you iu oue thing, these are our victims.” 

Qimiion by Did you say any thing to Moolraj about 

stopping the cannonade ? 

Answer. —That is what we went for. Ilurbhugwan and Joala Sahae, 
who were sitting by Moolraj, said ;—“ with whom have the English kept 
faith ? Raja Lai Singh brought them to Lahore, what have they dune 
to him ? And to the Queen ?” Finally Moolraj sent with us Eahadour 
Shah, Vakeel of the Ameers of Sinde, and Asud Khan of Sungur, a id 
Hakim Rae, Adawlutee* belonging to the Court and Hurbhugwan, 
saying:—“ bring us adocumentsigned by the Officers of the Lahore troops, 
and the gentleman’s countersignature to this purport: —“ we will leave the 
Mooltan territory,” then take away your property.” I said“ stop the 
cannonade. I go to the Officers of the troops and will state all you have 
said, and bring you whatever they may write and will receive from you 
our elephants, camels, &c.; should they not write anything we will come 
and intimate what order we may receive; send these four persons with us to 
stop thecannonade and conduct us to the Eedgah." VV e started with these 
four to where the guns were ^ring near the Awa.f These four ordered 
the troops to cease firing, as:—“ these people are going to the Eedgah, 
therefore leave off." There were seven guns there; one was disabled, one 
was stopped, the five were firing from the mound, and the fort guns too. 
Hurbhugwan said to me “ the Adjutant of the Goorkhas has joined 
Moolraj from the JQedgah, and has stipulated for service on the terms 
existing in the time of Maharaja Runjeet Singh; so these people will not 
atop the guns at my bidding, come to Moolraj.” Again we all return¬ 
ed. These four went inside to Moolraj and sent sepoys with us to take 
us into the Am Khas to gi^e us water and pipes whilst they spoke to 
Moolraj, and were to inform us what he might say ; we were sitting in 
the Am KbaS| when all the Officers and men of the army, both caval¬ 
ry and iafanti^, came from the Eedgah and joined the troops of Mooltau 

* Officer of Court of Justice* f Great mound. 
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stationed at the mound; but Kurum Ilahee, mlh thirty or thirty five 
troopers (Mahomedans) remained in the Eedgah ; so much 1 knoiv. 

Question bif Prosmdor. —When you first went into the fort, at 
that time did you suspect there would be a disturbance ? 

Answer .—God alone knows what is not divulged ! I do not know 
what Aloolraj’s intentions were ; but so far when some servants, fur- 
ashes (carpet spreaders), went into the fort of Mooltan, the Jemadar of 
Juzailchees struck one or two of them with the open hand. 

Question by Pri-oner’s When the soldier struck Mr. 

Agnew with the spear, where was the soldier? At the Sikhee or Komur- 
kutha gate, or on the bridge ? 

Answer. —At the end of the bridge to the outside. 

Question by Prisoner’s Counsel. —Did you hear any talk of stores 
of gram in Mooltan ? 

When I went into the fort with the gentleman, he said to 
Moolraj, on seeing a number of laden camels going outside :—** where 
are these going ?” He answered “ they are not the property of the 
Maharaja but mine.” The gentleman said do not sell it, but I will 
pay you for it.” 

Question by Court, —When you first went into the city and fort, 
how many guns do you think you saw ? 

Answer. did not go into the city ; in the fort I saw about 15 or 
18 guns. I did not accompany the gentleman all over the fort. 

Question by Prisoner’s Counsel.— Were all these guns in position, 
or dismounted ? 

Answer.—1 did not see any dismounted. 

Question by Prisoner’s Counsel. —Do you know Wuaeer Alee or 
Bunsee Dhur, who were with Mr. Agnew ? 

Answer.—Vihm Wuzeer Alee came to the cantonment of Rungram 
in Mooltan, 1 saw him after the atfair. 1 did not know Bunsee Dhur 
up to the present moment. 

Question by Prisoner’s Counsel.— When you went to Moolraj, as a 
messenger to the Am Khas to ask for quarter, how was Afoolraj sitting f 
Had he any sentries round, or who were sitting with him ? 

A iswer. —At every door the sentries were at their posts ; we four 
went through three doors ; there saw Moolraj sitting, there were ser¬ 
vants and people, soldiers, about him } 1 do not know who U^y were 
or how many. 
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Question by Prisoner's CounseL-^When you came away from Mool¬ 
raj, how far was the place where you separated from where he sat f 

Answer .—He was sitting in a Birahduree (open hall), there was a 
hall close by where we sat, separate. 

Question by Prisoner's Counsel.—'Resides you four and Moolraj, 
how many more were there withm hearing f 

Answer .—There were five or six men besides Moolraj ; afterwards 
others came, his servants 1 conclude, but 1 don’t know. 

Question by Prisoner's Counsel. —When, in obedience to Khan 
Singh's orders, you stopped a little while outside the fort gate, wlut 
orders were given to the company of Goorkhas as to moving or halting t 

Answer .—The Goorkha company was ordered to halt. When the 
order came from inside they moved into the fort gate. 

Question by Prisoner's Counsel .—After ftlr. Agnew was killed did 
you see the gentleman’s head or body ( 

Answer .—The day after the murder of Mr. Agnew I saw it out¬ 
side the gates of the Am Khas, on a plain. 1 saw his head lying on the 
ground, and 1 heard that a Muzhubee Sikh had cut it off and brought it. 

Question by Prisoner's Counsel .—What hap[ ene I to that head 'r 

Answer.—Ytom fear 1 did not go out. 1 do mt k low what happen¬ 
ed to it. 

Question by Prisoner's Counsel .—When you stw the head, were 
there any marks of its being burnt by powder or did any one make 
water on it in your presence 1 

Answer.—In my presence no one made water on it. I saw it at 
too great a distance off to distinguish any marks of burning, people 
said the Muzhubee Sikhs had burnt it, and treated it with every indig¬ 
nity. 


(Compared with original) 

f! 

(Signed) J. H. Wakefield, Cayt. Mth N. /., 
recording the proceedings in english. 



7th day’s Proceedings. 


7M June, 1849. 


Seventh witness for prosecution, Kvrum Ilahee Khan, duly sworn. 

What ia your father’s name ? Answer. —Misree Khan* 
Qa.<istion. —Caste? Answer. —Awan. Question, —Place of residence? 
Answer. — Halizabad, over the Ravee. Question. —Age? Answer.^Ql 
years. Question. —Occupation ? Answer. —Commander of troopers, Go 
Govt, troopers. 

Question by Prosecutor .—When you went to Mooltan, on what day 
did you arrive ? 

Answer. —When Mr. Agnew came out of Mooltan wounded, I 
reached him on the road there. 

Question by Prosecutor. —Relate what you know of the affair. 

Answer, —Khan Singh reported my arrival. Mr. Agnew, through 
Khan Slogh, gave orders to self and Kootub Shah to go to Moolraj and 
tell him : —“ whoever may have done this foolish thing, shall be punished. 
Do not you be alarmed.’’ I and Kootub Shah started ; then we saw 
Nihungs * with their guns going up the mound (awa); they fired twice 
at us; 1 said:—‘Hhe gentleman has sent us to assure the Dewan, why do 
you fire at us’’ ? The Nihungs said :—“ we will not let you go to the De¬ 
wan. We will treat you as we have treated the gentlemen if you do 
not go back. Go back the way you came.” We returned and reported 
this to Khan Singh. 1 think this was between 8 or 9 o’clock a. m. 

Question by Prosecutor. —State what you know of what happened 
on the 2d day, on the 20th April ? 

Sirdar Khan Singb, on the 2d day, said to me :—send 
the written orders of the Lahore authorities to the officers of the 
Mooltan troops.” There was a drummer t* of mine, Khoosyal Khan, 
1 gave him the written orders, to go And give them. Khoosyal 
Khan came and said the officers say when it was the proper 

* A particular caito of Sikh Soldier, called also Akalees. 

4^ Ragarchee; the beater of the kettle-drum of the Cavalry. 
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time to send these orders, they were not sent; now we are at 
war; now whatever orders Dewan Moolraj may give we will obey.” 
About 9 o’clock A. m. the shot began to reach the Eedgah from the fort; 
one of my soldiers had his leg broken by a shot. Thirteen guns open¬ 
ed from the fort and six guns and thirty camel guns, from the mound.” 
On the Eedgah, there were six guns which were fired once; from 
a shotofours, the carriage of one of their guns was broken ; from another 
of ours the bead of a Nibung’s son was carried off; he was near the 
Shah Shums. Four of the guns were tired without effect on the ca¬ 
valry of Moolraj; they were too far off After which, excepting these 
six discharges, the guns were tired no more. The cannonade continued 
till about 4 p. m., when Ilahee Bux came to me and said “ messengers 
of the regiment and Goorkbas and people of the artillery are going to 
the mound, and messengers from the opposite party come to the troops 
at the Eedgah,” I saidtell Khan Singh of it.” ilahee Bux took Sala- 
but Khan with him and reported this to Khan Singh about the messen¬ 
gers of both parties. Sirdar Khan Singh said No one dare do such 
a thing; keep in your entrenchment.” Sirdar Khan Singh sent a 
man to ascertain the truth of this, and found it true; he reported it to 
Mr. Agnew, who saidassure the troops. Take a thousand rupees 
from my Toshekana,* and give to the troops and tell them not to act 
in a cowardly manner, we shall soon obtain help ; whatever losses are 
sustained I will repay.” Khan Singh took one thousand rupees from 
the gentleman, and sent it to Bhae Eesur Singh’s quarter through 
Kootub Shah. Bhae Eesur Singh called Kooldeep Singh and Goolab 
Singh and myself. Bhae Eesur Singh said ;—distribute these rupees” 
and assure all.” Goolab Singh said:—“ what shall we do with the rupees ? 
Send for some sweetmeats that we may eat them. Every horse is 
without food ; send for grass and gram.” Bhae Eesur Singh said” go 
to Sirdar Khan Singh and tell him what you have to say.” Kootub 
6ha!h took away the rupees *, all these officers accompanied him. They 
went to Khan Singh who was sitting at the gentleman’s door. Khan 
Singh assured all and said” distribute this money among the troops.” 
1 whispered to Kooldeep Singh ; —what is the good of wasting the mo¬ 
ney ; the troops are faithless ?” Sirdar Khan Singh said tome what 
did you say ?” I at first made excuses. Then 1 spoke out what I had said 
and besides added :—the troops are not under the control of the offi¬ 
cers.' Khan Singh said to Kooldeep Singh “ what does Kurum Ilahee 
Khan say Kooldeep Singh saidbe speaks the truth. The troops 
are not under our controul.” 

Question Prosecutor.—1)0 you know who among Moolrsj’s 
troops came to tamper with the Lahore troops ? 

Amwer.—l do hot know who came or went. Ilahee Buz said 
^ messengers on both sides are going about.” 

Qu^tion by Prosecutor.—Kitnotxg the ofitcem of the Lahore troops 
did my recmve my gratuity Oote Moolraj ? 

• Store. * 
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Answer .—I did not see. 1 beard of an Adjutant of ours who, baring 
tampered with our troops, received from Moolraj a pair of bangles; the 
Dewan promised two months’ gratuity to the Lahore troops, and pay 
and commission as in the time of Maharajah Runjeet Singh. 

Question by Prosecutor .—When the Eedgah was attacked j were 
you present or not 't 

Answer —I was; but they seized me and took me outside. They 
killed the two gentlemen afterwards. ^ ' 

Question by Prosecutor.—During these three or four days has any 
man of Moolraj’s come to you or not ? 

Answer .—Mokum Chund, Chopra, is in confinement at Mooltan ; his 
son the day before yesterday, and four days ago, made enquiries about 
his father’s being released, but in this afiair of Moolraj said nothing 
to me. 

Question by Ptisoner's Counsel .—When you were seized and the 
two gentlemen were killed, where were Wuzeer Alee and Ruuseedliur r 

Answer—I did not then know either of them; I do not know where 
they were. 

Question by Prisoner's Counsel.—Did you see the gentlemen’s head 
or body after they were killed ? 

Answer.—I did not see them. 

Question by the Court.—Did it in any way strike you, that previ¬ 
ous to your arrival the Lahore troops were coiiuptcd I 

Answer.—I do not know. 


(Compared with original) 

J. H. Waksfibld, Captain 17th Regt. N. 

recording proceedings in English, 


H 



Eighth hay's Fsocbbhiko, 8th Jokb, 1849. 


Eighth Witness for Prosecution, Kazee Gkoolam Iloosain, dulj sworn. 

What is your father’s name? Ghoolam Mohnmraud.—Caste? 
Khutana.—Residence? Kotkazee,near Goojianwala.—Occupation ? Ge¬ 
neral service unemployed (just now.) 

ClueHwn hy Prosecutor .—Did you go with Mr. Agnew to Mooltan ? 

Ansreer .—Yes I went to Mooltan. 

Question by Prosecutor. —When the guns were firing on the Eedgah 
from the fort ci' Mooltan, did Sirdar Khan Singh send you as a messen¬ 
ger to Moolmj ? 

Answer. —Yes he sent me. 

Question by Prosecutor. —State what took place then ? 

Answer —About 4 p. m. on the day the gentlemen were killed, Sir¬ 
dar Khan Singh sent Goolab Furrash for me and said : gu to Moolraj 

and tell him :—you of your own free will gave in your resignation to 
Mr, John Lawrence and repeated it to Sir Fred. Currie, who at your re- 
4|[uesr, in consultation with the Counsellors of the durbar,* sent Mr. 
^Ignew and Mr. Anderson and Sirdar Khan Singh to settle affairs at 
jM'ooltan. Notwithstanding your own request lor them to come, this 
clamour and cannonade, and treating the gentlemen wi h disrespect, is 
cause for astonishment; it becomes you to stop this.’” Sirdar Khan 
Singh, when he sent me away, said: —“ don’t mention my name to M ool- 
raj, give the message as from the gentlemen.” I said:—“ I cannot go alone, 
send some one with me.” The Sirdar said take with you one or two 
men from Bbae Eesur Singh, the Commandant of Artillery, to accompany 
you.” When [ went to Eesur Singh at that time he, Kooldeep Singh, 
Ixolab Singh, and Kurum llahee, were consulting to send someone to Mool¬ 
raj to speak ontlu^natter, as the opposing him was unadvisable. I said : 
—** the Sirdar has sent me to arrange the affair with Moolraj ; be has 
ordered me to take two or three officers with me.” They sent Sulabut 
Khan, llahee Buksh and Shaikh Muhtaba with me. We started from our 
quarters and reached the batteries of Moolraj’s troops, nurbhugwan, 
officer or Jemadar, a confidential man of Moolraj, coming forward some 
thirty paces, took me away to Moolraj in the Am Khas; we four went 
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and paid our respects immediate!j \ on which Moolraj, said ‘'you wer« 
saying should any one h^ht a lamp we will join with him. 1 have lit the 
lamp, do you uow supply the oil.” It was known that the troops who 
accompanied Mr. Agnew from Lahore had said : “ If any one will 
light the lamp we will supply the oilthis was the reason why 
Moolraj used the expression, supposing me to be one of the party. 

] said “ neither do 1 know any thing about lighting a lamp or sup¬ 
plying oil; the gentleman has sent me with a message, hear it 
aside.” Moolraj, on my saying this, got up with seven or eight of his as¬ 
sociates, came and sat in a hall, and calling for me, said slate the 
gentleman’s message.” I repeated the message from the gentleman which 
Sirdar Khan Singh had told me. Moolraj smiling said “now 1 am 
powerless, a general outbreak has arisen.” I siid :—“ though there is a 
general outbreak, do you attend yourself; your attending will cause the 
(ientlemeu to treat you with kindness and they will appreciate your 
attendance.” Moolraj said “liaja Lai Singh attended at Feerozepoor, 
in return for which he was confined at Agra, after which the Queen 
came and gave up Lahore ; she was confined in Shaikbpoora ; again 
Shaikh Emam-ood-deen came in at Thanab ; he is now walking the streets 
of Lahore a ruined man ; should 1 now attend I feel certain 1 shall be 
transported beyond Neas. I have no children; I will fight in this fort and 
sacrifice my life.” I said : —“ to stop this affair now will be very advan¬ 
tageous to you.” Moolr.ij said “ the troops are insubordinate and out 
my control” I said “ wnatdoyour troops wish ?” lie answered :~“they 
desire that you should march away from this.” I thought in my mind it 
is well to escape from this tyrant’s clutches, and then by the help of my 
masters gethim punished. I said we agree to this.” First Moolraj’s 
(J(beers, then Moolraj himself, said; - “give up the Gentlemen and Cio- 
vernmentguns to me.” I answered “the troops who have accompanied 
the Genilcmen from Lahore and have brou;iht the guns will die ere they 
give them up.” Moolraj answered “ do not rely on those troops, they 
are in alliance with me.” We four said : —“ some scoundrel has come over 
to you, the guns have been firing since the morning up to the present 
moment, uo one of our troops has gone over.” VVhen we four saw affairs 
getting worse, we said “the putting a stop toil would be advantageous 
to you, and that you will repent not doing so.” Moolraj said this 
moment march away with all your baggage.” I rejoined your 
troops have plundered our camels and bullocks; when we get them 
then we may be able to move.” Moolraj ordered Hurbhugwan to have 
them given up. Moolraj then said to me get an agreement written 
fur me on the part of the Sirdar*, and the gentlemen, that they will 
move out of the Mooltan territory, and not halt till out of it.” 1 said :— 
“ I will get that done, but you must write an agreement as follows, “ that 
when we move from this that your troops or people do not in any way 
obstruct us.” Moolraj agreed. I said the time is urgent, cause your 
troops and guns to retire, and stop the fight, that we may move away 
with our baggage.” He then sent four confidential servants with ui 
and said “ let our guns and troops retire lehind the halteries.” The 
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four confidential servants were Usud Kban Sungurwala, llusun 

Alee Shah, a Sindian, Hurbhugwan and Hakeem Kae; we, at e Miipanied 
bj these tour, reached the batteries of Moolrnj ; they told ti,e soldiers 
and artillery men to stop the attack, as we have come to !>n auree- 
xnent and they are going away. At their first saying this, H o troops 
drew their swords and abu'^ed the four confidential servan s f<i\ing: — 
“ who are you or who is Moolraj? We will not obey eitl' r ” At last 
Hurbhugwan and Hakeem Rae quietly persuaded then); rh»v caused 
one gun to cease tiring. We then went to the other guns, tui' confi¬ 
dential servants of Moolraj spoke to the artillery men. Just jsi we were 
speaking, the whole of the Lahore troops, who came wi’ fj ''ir. Ag- 
new, came over from the Eedgah to Moolraj ; the fi,:i ng men 
had left the Eedgah. On Moolraj s troops seeing that, t! .^tormod 
the Eedgah. Hurbhugwan then placed us four under miv’. , 'ance and 
took us away to their cantonments ; we staid there and all < ■ ’ . r-'perty 
was plundered. The Lahore troops, who accompaiiied Mv. A^roew, 
joined the troops at the f Awa) mound. Moolraj was in the .\m Kha"', 
which is more than a quarter of a mile and less than half .1 >>■ ic afiart; 
it was about sunset when the troops of Lahore left the Eucl, a!j, and at 
that time the troops of Moolraj attacked it. 

Question hy Prisoner's Conns i —When R.ijah Lai a-jd his 

being confined, and the Queen were alluded to, and tnude of 

Shaikh Emam-ood-deen, who talked in your presence of thi S': [icroons ? 

Answer. —Once Joala Sabae spoke first of them, and twice Moolraj. 
himself; all those who were with him, some seven or eight persons, weie 
none of tliem strangers, but were all under his controu), him m 

every thing, and Moolraj used to consult with them in every tiling he did. 

Question by Prisoner s Counsel. —Mention the names of the paities 
with Moolraj. 

Answer. —I never before went to Moolraj's meetings nor subse¬ 
quently. I will tell what names I know, Joala Sabae, Hurbhugwan, 
Hakeem Rae, and 1 think Kooljns Rae, 1 do not know him well, Asud 
Khan, Sungarwala, Meer Husun Ali l^hah (the Scindian) ; mere were 
one or two more Mahommedans whose names 1 do not know. 

Question by Prisoner's Counsel. —Were there any of the people of 
the army thereat that time, besides these parties F 

Answer. —In the place where we sat apart there were no others. In 
the piece from whence Moolraj got up to retire there were other people 
1 do not know bow many, or who they were. 

Question by Prisoner's Counsel, —What sort of place was this 
where you retired F Was it separate from where Moolraj sat?' Was it 
an open place, where other people might be present ? 

Answer. —The place was a house ; we were sitting first in a hall; we 
retired td another hall; people were eiitiug tensp&ces ok and could be seen 
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Question by Prisoner's Covnsel.-^When one gun was stopped, and 
the troops came from the Eedgab, did you go to the Am Khas to 
Moolraj ? 

An.^wcr.—I did not go to Moolraj; I was doubtful. I was under 
surveillance for five or six hours in Uungram’s Cantonments. Kurum 
ilahee with his troopers, Kootub Shah and Shaik Ghoolam Mustapha, 
came to Hungram’s Cantonments and stopped at his house. As Kurum 
Ilahee and Hurbhugwau were fellow countrjihen of his, we four were 
then released. 

Q/icstfon by Prisoner's Counsel. —Was this message sent on the 
day the gentlemen were killed Y Was any message sent to Moolraj or 
not before this, after the gentlemen were wounded ? 

A. —The gentleman when he returned wounded, sent Kootub Shah 
and Kurum Ilahee to Moolraj ; he, Kootub Shah, returned saying the 
soldiers had lired on him, and would not let him go. 

Question by Prisoner's Counsel. —Do you Wuzeer Ali and Bunsee- 
dhur ? 

A. —I did not know them previously. On the day the Gentleman and 
Surdar Khan Singh went to the fort of Mooltan, afterwards I saw them, 
Wuzeer Alee Khan, Shaik Moostapha, and Meerza Asudoollah in the £ed- 
gah, and had an interview with each alone, and told them of my affairs. 

I did not make the acquaintance of Bunsee J>hur or Kamjeemull. 

Question by Prisoner's Counsel. —What time was it when you went, 
to see those three persons ? 

A.—When the Gentlemen and Khan Singh were going to the fort, 
i and Shaikh Moostapha went towards the Sirdar: we were standing 
when the Sirdar left with the Gentlemen for the fort : after which 
Moostapha went to his quarters ; two hours after which 1 went to Wu¬ 
zeer Alee Khan and Mirza Asudoollah and sat two hours with Wuzeer Alee 
Khan. When the Sirdar returned, and the gentlemen had been wounded 
and there was a great clamour, on their nearing the Eedgah, we (namely 
self and Wuzeer Alee, and Shaikh Moostapha, and Merrzi Asudoollah, 
and others of the kutcberree, getting up from our quarters, joined the 
party outside the Eedgah enclosure. Mr. Agnew was on an Elephant, 
Mr. Anderson on a bed. 

Question by Court.— the Mooltan troops in your presence make 
any arrangements for gaining over the Lahore troops with Mr. Agnew 7 

A.—I do not know. 

(Compared with original,) 

J. H. Wakbfibld, Captain, 11 th N. 

recording proceedings in English. 



EiOHTir bat’s PaocEEi isGS, 8th Junb, 1849. 


Ninth TPitnesB for prcsecttior, Ghoolam Moostvpha, duly sworn. 

>Vh at is the name of your father? Nasirdeen.—Caste? Rajpoot 
Sirohee, “ popularly’’ Shaik.—Ape? About Hfty-two(52) years.—Place 
of residence ? Julunder over the Beeas—Callin'! ? General service, wri¬ 
ter in Aeen Ilegiment, attached to Amrek llac, Pay Master of the 
Kegimentof Cavalry and Goorkhas and Aitillcry of Eesur Singh which 
went to Mooltan. 

Question by Court .—From the time you went to Mooltan with Mr. 
Agnew and Mr. Anderson, whatever you may know state. 

Ansrver.^On the l7lh April we reached Rajghat, on the 18th April 
the Eedgah at Mooltan. About nine o'cloi k a. m. Moolraj came to 
have an interview, a trooper gave the news of his coming. Mr. Agnew 
said wait a while,* till the tent is pitched. The tent of Khan Singh was 
then pitched in the compound of the Eedga'b, where the interview 
took place. After about two hours Mooliaj went to the Am Kbas. 
The second time the same day about 5 o’clock r m. Moolraj came 
again. Eesur Singh went out and brought him into the enclosure. 
The interview took place in the same tent. 1 was sitting behind Khan 
Singh’s chair. Ten (10) chairs were set, eight (8) in a line, two (2) 
in front. Moolraj sat on Mr. Agnew’s left hand and on Moolraj’s left 
‘Khan Singh ; conversation, ensued between Moolraj and the gentlemer', 
two chairs were in front, on one a person was sitting. Mr. Agnew ai'k- 
ed who is this? Moolraj said he is my Dufturreej Daveedita, my bro¬ 
ther. He asked who the other man was sitting on the other chair? Moolraj 
said, he is my servant, a Mabomedan. He was dark, short and marked 
with small-pox. Mr. Agnew said:—‘‘^ive me a statement of the cullectiorts 
for ten years (10) from the beginning of the Hindoo year 18D5 to the 
year 1905, according to the assessment roll of the Mooltan villages 
which has come from Lahore.” Moolraj saidwhatever papers there are 
during my time of tenure 1 will produce, and those previous to it, of tlie 
time of SawuQ Mull, I have notAt this Mr. Agnew was excited 
and said to Khan Singh :—“ bring your chair in front, and hear what 
Moolraj has to say.” Khan Singh having sat down near, the genthmen 
aaid give whatever papers the gentleman wants.” Moolraj made the 
same reply. Raezada Toolseeram, who was behind Moolraj, said some¬ 
thing in his ear, on which Moolraj said to Mr. Agnew:—“ All papers 
that I have to do with I Will give you, and those which 1 have uut 

* Ek ghurree or 24 minute*, 
f Iteeord keeper in native establistanents U the Dufturee. 
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to do with, I will search for, and give you to-morrow/' He then went 
away. The gentleman said come in the morning to show me the 
tort.” I heard nothing about a box. 

Question btf Court.—Tho next day you went with the gentlemen 
to the fort. When you came back what did you see? 

Answer.—\ accompanied the gentlemen. After seeing the fort, we 
had got outside the Sikhee gate on to the bridge. At the time, Moolraj 
was on horseback on Mr. Agnew’s right, and on the left Capt. 
Anderson. Khan Singh was behind Mr. Agnew, when they reached 
a rising in advance of the bridge, a man struck Mr. Agnew with a 
spear on the right side and ran away ; the umbrella man took up the 
spear. Immediately Ameer Chund struck Mr. Agnew with his aword 
on the shoulder, and again on the elbow. After receiving these two 
wounds the gentleman dismounted, and struck Ameer Chund twice 
with a rattan. Two troopers got off their horses, Nuseem Khan a Wi* 
lay tee* servant of Mr. Agnew, the other Illahee Bux, one of Kurura 
lllahee's troopers. They both struck him with their swords. I do not 
know which of them gave him the wound on the left cheek, from the end 
ol the nose to the whiskers it was a scratch. Having received this wound 
he jumped into the ditch; there was a great clamor, the people clap¬ 
ping their hands and saying:—“ bravof Sawun Mull’s son, he has given 
them a good installation.” Moolraj rode fast away towards the Am Khas, 
when the gentleman dismounted from his horse. Whatever servants there 
were of Moolraj’s, I do not know how many, accompanied him. 
When the man struck Mr. Agnew with the spear, I was ten (10) paces 
behind the gentleman. Khan Singh put the gentleman on an elephant 
sitting with him in the Ilowdab, and went towards the Eedgab, when 
they got outside the Dowlut gate two guns were tired at the gentlemen 
Iroin the Am Khas ; no one was wounded by them. 

Question by Ciurt —In your opinion was there any one coalescing, 
and m theseciet with the paity who gave the sword-wounds? 

Answer. I saw no one with him. 

Question by Court —Did you ever see the man who wounded the 
gentleman with the sword afterwards, and if so when ? 

Answer.--’After three months I saw him when confined with me 
in Kuruin Narain’s house. His was a light imprisonment, a chain of 
one paa, (one fourth of an Indian Seer of two (2) pounds weight) on 
his feet; twice a day food came for him from Moolraj’s house ; he had 
a b :d to sleep on, and he got what he wanted, Bhungj or opium and 

• "Wilsytee applied to those who are of the foreign country of Persia. 

t Words aotualiy; —" used Aobee Subahdareedee.” Bubahdar, a Governor of 
rrov.nce. 

X B hung—etnaabls satira, decoction of hemped. 
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roppy seed* through the bearer who brought him food; beside which 
lie g )t four (4) rupees monthly through Dul Singh, Jemadarf of Ar¬ 
tillery. Aly confinement was very severe ; twice daily Sunt Singh, 
Thannadar,! came to look at the fetters ; sometimes tie got our food 
after sixteen (10) or eighteen (18) hours. 

Question hy Court.—Do you know why Ameer Chund was confin¬ 
ed* 

Anmer.~^l never heard the cause. 

Question ky Court.—When was he released ? 

Awjjwer.—Three days after the taking of the city, and twenty-two 
(22) days before the fort was taken. 

Questwn by Prisoner's Counsel.—When you went with Mr. Agnew 
and Moolraj into the fort, how many guns did you see ? 

Answer.—I eaw one gun called Ban (the rocket gun.) 

Question by Prisoner's Counsel .— State what you know about the 
Jemadar of Artillery presenting a present ? 

Q/iswer .—There was a Hindoostanee, Hindoo Singh, Jemadar of a 
gun called “ Light flash,** or hard master, with eight or nine sepoys 
of his, came before Mr. Agnew ; he put out his hands with somtthing 
in them like a person who shews a present. Mr. Agnew sskid Moolraj 
who he was P Moolraj said—be is Hindoo Singh, a Jemadar, an old ser¬ 
vant of the Maharaja.** Repaid his respects and retired. 

Question by Prisoner's Counsel .—When the affair took place at the 
bridge, did you see clearly whether Mr. Agnew struck first with the 
stick, or Ameer Chund with the sword ? 

Answer.—Ameer Chund struck Mr. Agnew with a sword first. 

Question by Prisoner's Counsel .—Do you know Kazee Goolam 
Hoosain. 

Answer.—1 do. 

Question by Prisoner^ Counsel —On the day the gentlemen and 
Khan Singh went to the fort, how did you, at that time, see Goolam 
Hoosain, aud when ? 

Answer—I did not see him at the time of going to the fort. I and 
Kootnb Shah and Bbuggatram, Khan Singh’s Moonsbee, went to the 
fort together ; I saw him again in the Eedgah after twelve (12) o’clock. 

’■‘Post. t Lieutenant. ** t Police Officer. 
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Quesfton hi/ Prisonrrs Counsrl .—Who was with Goolam Hoosaia 
when you saw him again ? 

Answer .—No one. 

Question by Prisoner's Counsel .—Did Wnzeer Alee go with you that 
day tu the fort ? 

Answer .—He did not go with me to the fort, he remained in the 
Jicdgah, (witness afterwards says.) He resided there, he did not go 
with me to the fort, he may have gone afterwards, but 1 ciunt know. 


(True Translation.) 

(Signed) J, U. Wakefield, Capt.^ Mth N. 

recording proceedings in English. 



KiNTH Day’s Procsrdinqs, 11th Jumb, 1849. 


Tenth Witness for prosecution, Khunjun Singh, duly sworn. 

What is your father’s name ? Sookha Singh.—Caste ? Guur 
Rajpoot.—Residence? City of Bareilly, old city.—Age .S’ 60 years.— 
Occupation ? General service, llavildar 3d Goorkha Company, in ser¬ 
vice of Lahore Government. 

Question by Prosecutor. —Did you go with the Lahore troo[ia 
which accompanied Mr. Agnew to Mooltau? 

Answer. —I did. 

Question'hy Pro.seculor. —When the gentlemen went to the fort of 
Mooltan, were you with the two companies which accompanied Mr. 
Agnew ? 

Ansfvrr. —No, I was inthe cook-room of the gentlemen, I did not g» 
with them. 

Question hy Prosecutor.—-Sinivi whatever you may know of the 
Lahore troops, which accompanied Mr. Agnew, going over at Mooltan ' 

Answer, —I know nothing about it. 

Question hy Prosecutor. —Did any officer of Moolraj’s troopa come 
to the Lahore troops ? 

Ans7Pcr.— l saw no one. I do not know. 

Question by Prosecutor. —Were you examined at Mooltan ! 

Qww/jr.—There was one Fuzl Alee, a Moonshee of Mr. Agnew’s; 
he against my will mide me depose what he dictated ; he was a stout 
dark man. 

Question by Prosecutor. —Were you examined before any gentle¬ 
man ? 

I made my deposition before the geritleman, but half an 
hour before, this Moonshee persuaded me, near tiie small tent * Haying 
if you do not depose, it will be worse for 3 ’ou, 1 deposed as ha desired 
This was after the fort was taken. 


• Chops. \ 
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Question hy Prosecutor. —What did you depose about the tamper¬ 
ings with the Guoi-kha regiment I 

Answer,^Vazl Alee Moonshee told me to record the names of 
Bhu^wan Singh and Deedar Singh as having gained over the troops 
and taken them away. 

Question bi/ Prosecutor.—li the troops had not been tanjpcred with, 
how did they go over f 

The Colonel and General had gone over, the troops tao 
went over. 1 also went oyer and toulf service 

Question by Prosecutor. —Did you tell Mr. Jnmes, or any other in 
authority, about your being compelled to give evidence ? 

Answer, — I told no one. 

Question by Prisoner's Counsd~~kxe you still in confinement ? 

Atismev.—'S^ei I am. 

Questiun by Prisoner's Counsel. —What charge has been recorded 
against you ? 

Answer. —I came out of the fort with Moolraj ; this is my f^iult. 

Question by Prisoners Counsel .— Have you beeu examined as to 
the cliurge of yourhav ng joined the Dewan ? 

Answer. —I have not been examined. 

Question by Prisoner's Counsel. —Just now, or since you came te 
Lahore, has any gentleman asked you any quesiion ? 

Answer. —About fifteen or twenty days ago, some twelve of us 
were sent for to Mr. Ventura’s house rfear the Magazine, twelve nif-u 
were called at one time together, and then each man sepaiatdy. 'I’iie 
gentleman’s name was Bowring. Five or eight days afterwards four men 
were sent for to that place and ray evidence was read out to me, when 
1 was told to go away ; ibelast time when 1 accompanied the tour men, 
my evidence was read to me. 

Question by Prisoner's CoawfiL—Who read over your evidence to 
ytu ? 

The gentleman was sitting there, and the Moonshee read 
it over. . 1 

Question by Prisone^ Counsel.—This mnn, whom you call Fua 
Alee, is this his name or Wk he any other ? 
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A'l^wer .— He accompanied Mr. A^new to Mooltan. I do not know 
whether hia name is Fuez Alee or Fuzl Alee (alter which witness said 
recollecting himself) his name is Wuzeer Alee. 

(Question hy Prisoner's Counsel.— Do you recollect where Wuzeer 
Alee was when the gentlemen went to the fort ? 

Ansroesr .—I did not see him ; the cook said he had gone with the 
gentlemen. 

Questionhy Prisoner's Coun§fil .— When the gentlemen were killed, 
where was Wuzeer Alee? 

Answer .—I was at the time in the cook-room, and did not see Wu¬ 
zeer Alee. 

Q'les^ion hy Prisoner's Coun.<tcl.—Vfhsn the gentlemen returned 
wounded where did you see Wuzeer Alee then ? 

^ Ansn^er.—Oxxe gentleman on that occasion was brought in a howda 
on an elephant, the other on a bed. I did not see Wuzeer Alee then. 

Question by Prisoner's Counsel .—Do you know when the gentle 
men were killed, where Wuzeer Alee was ? 

Answer.—1 do not know any thing about what occurred then. 


(True Translation,) 

J. H. Waeefibld, Captain, 17th ff. 

Ricordiny proceedings in Englnh. 



Tsnth Dat*0 Pbocxbdictos, 12th Junb, 1849. 


Elerenth evidenceforfprosecution, Mr. John LawreucCf C. S., dul/ sworn. 

Question .—Can yon detail the tenure by which Moolraj held 
Mooltan previous to his resignation, and the circumstances of his re¬ 
signation ? 

Annver. —Yes. He was what is called the Nazim* of the Pro¬ 
vince; he had general power over the revenue and civil administration, 
the troops also were under his command; he paid quit-rent of some¬ 
thing under twenty (20) lakhs of Ilupees and did not account for what 
he collected ; in fact it was a farm; the pruiit or loss in management 
was his own. The arrangements for the lease were made, about October 
181Cj for the Hindoo years 1904, 190.!!i and 1906. He had held the 
]>rovince formerly, and on much more favourable terms. Raja Lai 
Singh, early in 1846, wished to oust him from the Nizamutf; there had 
been a feud between the two for some years. I believe Rajah Lai 
Singh called on him to pay the Nuzurana or relief which he was said 
to have promised to pay on succeeding his father Sawun Mul, This 
had not been paid, and owing to the general disorganization of the 
country, and the Sutledge campaign, this sum was due, as well as a 
portion of the revenue of the year. Lai Singh sent troops against 
him, who were met by his troops near Jliung, and wt^re beaten by 
them. The Gnvetnor General’s Agent interfered, and with the consent 
of the British Government, mediate i between the two parties. I was 
sent down to Lahore, in August of that year. A correspondence took 
place between me and Moolraj, which ended in my sending him a safe 
conduct to come to Lahore. The terms were that 1 guaranteed his 
safety, going and coming, and would do my best to arrange a com¬ 
promise between him and the Minister. At his request I sent down 
Raja, then Dewan, Deenanath to bring biin up; he came accordingly 
to Lahore, and after a considerable dcl.iy, and a great deal of trouble, 
it was finally arranged that he should give up something less than a 
third of his charge. His revenue payment, on the remaining two 
thirds, was raised from one fourth to one third, lie also agreed to 
pay somewhere about twenty (20) lakhs of Rupees, n portion of the 
Nuzurana and hia arrears of revenue. He express^-d himself exceeding¬ 
ly pleased with the arrangement, for on my rem li.ing his having lost 
so much, he replied: — “ 1 should have lost’ray life too ; but for you, 
Lai Singh never would have left me alone.^' He returned to his post, 
and paid his arrears very regularly and his inatalmen's; I never had the 
liightest trouble with him. 1 left Lahore in December 1846. In July 
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1847, I returned and remained there the rest of the year. In Novem¬ 
ber Moolraj wrote up to say, he had heard the Itebidenl was going 
to England and that iie, Moolraj, was desirous of waiting on him. A 
reply was written to come by all means but quickly, as the Ilesideiit was 
to leave Lahore by the 1st December. He did ci me, but two days alter 
the liesident had left. On his arrival 1 received him very kindly, and 
told him 1 was sorry he had not seen Coll. Lawrence, to which he 
replied :—“ 1 can do what I require equally well with you, though 1 am 
sorry at not having an interview.’' Tue first visit he said nothing fur¬ 
ther \ on the second or third he told me he would like to resign. 1 told 
him to think well of theafi'air ere he did so, and to consult with the 
durbar and particularly with Deenanatb, his friend, and a leading man ; 
some time elapsed, when one d ly in durbar Raja Deenanatb got up and 
read out the form of a resignation on the part of Moolraj, to the terms 
of which 1 at once objected. One of the conditions being his rt'Signa- 
tion to be accepted at once, and bis instalments fur the winter crop cre- 
dited to him, and his collection from the country debited against him. 
This would have been a ruinous arrangement for the durbar,’*' involving 
an interminable revenue account, and giving no time for the arranging 
the administration of the country. 1 remarked that if he wished to 
resign, which 1 did not desire, 1 would accept it on his giving fair 
warning, and not in the middle of a harve'‘t. All the members of the 
durbar agreed with me that his proposal was unreasonable and inad¬ 
missible, and the impression was that it was proffered as a feeler, and was 
insincere, lie came tome a day or two after, saying he wished to see 
me entirely alone ; we'had a lung conversation about his resignation, I 
trying to persuade him to retain his post, and he giving reasons lor 
giving it up, the chief of winch were two. One was that the new 
arrangements in the Punjab fur the Customs, which did not include 
his charge (in which we had no right thus to interfere) caused him 
great loss. He said, we had taken off duties ou so many things that 
his people would not pay him willingly the old dues. I said why nut 
introduce our system of customs, you will realize nearly as much?” This 
he did not like. This was the first reason. The second was, he seemed to 
think that he had not his former power of coercing the people, in conse- 
qnence of the appeal to Lahore, which, subsequent to the treaty of 
Rhaeroowal, had been introduced. He was very strong on this po ut, 
distinctly stating that he would hold office if 1 did not interfere. 1 said 
1 could not make any absolute promise, would not hear petty or frivo¬ 
lous cases, but in matters of great importance 1 must interfere; that w« 
could not have any Nazimf in the country who was not subordinate 
to the Government. He remarked that these appeals caused him much 
loss in every way^ Sen, that it would not pay him g^oing on unless he 
were independent. Not many cases came up against nim, but ,there wms 
a general feeling about thivttime that he was rather exacting. One or two 
cases decided against him gave him great dissatisfaction ; there was one 
investigation in a summary way by Lt. Nicolson, or Mr. Bowring, in 
vfbich he had put a whole family of bankers in jail on account of 

\ 
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b&lancps due from a firm in Mooltan which had failed. The bankers were 
dissatisfitid and complained to the Gov^ernur General, when orders were, 
received for a full investigation. 1 then took up the case, an extremely 
intricate one, involving the inspection of a large number of bankeK* books 
and proposed to the representatives of both parlies to abide by the decision 
of a Lahore Punchait* chosen by themselves ; to this they agreed and 
the Punchait inspected the books in my presence and unanimously gave 
the case against Moolraj, involving a claim of bis, 1 was told, to the 
amount of about five Lakhs of Rupees. This annoyed him ; how¬ 
ever he released all the prisoners. This c^se was decided about two 
months before he arrived. There was one too about some Mahomedan 
soldiers and their arrears of pay which went against him. In fact his 
feeling was that any one might appeal against him, and he would be 
obliged to shew cause for what he had done. Moolraj had not any bond 
or agreement, being independent previous to the treaty of Bhaeoowal. 
Por instance during the reign of such a Chief as Runjeet Singh, he or 
any other “ Nazimj” would have been accountable for the rent. In fact 
any Nazim's power consisted in his influence at court, his own strength 
in connexion with the weakness or otherwise of the Government. The 
result of the interview was his deciding to give up the province; he seem¬ 
ed quite positive ab'>ut it. All my argumeuts were against it, but he 
was firm, and in my belief entirely sincere in his wish to give it up, ou 
finding that he could nut hold it on his own terms. 

He required two stipulations from me, to one of which I acceded, 
and the other 1 refused, lie wished me to guarantee him a Jageer on 
liis resignation, which I could not do, but I said I doubled not it would 
be taken*iiito consideration ; that the good servants of the Government 
had been rewarded and probably he would be. The fact was, that the 
Agent to the Governor General, previous to giving over charge, had 
remarked its being a good plan to place Moolraj (in the event of his 
resignation) in the Durbar Council, when he would have received a 
Jageer. I could not of course tell him this, as I would have to consult 
the British Government, and the recommendation must have been de¬ 
pendent on the way in which he made over the country He was 
quite aware, I believe, of my being personally well disposed t6 him. 
Ills second request was my keeping his resignation a profound secret, 
not mentioning it to any one, and above all not to any of the durbar. I 
made him a promise, with a reservation of making my own Government 
aware, and those officers at the Residency, such as the assistants who 
must necessarily be made aware of it, but 1 said it could not be a secret, 
for 1 doubt not he consulted Raja Deenanath on the subject. He asked 
me to give him a writing in English to that effect, which I did in my 
own hand writing. The agreement between us was this, that he should 
pay his instalments of revenue up to the end of autumn crop, the in¬ 
stalment ending about April and the durnar being responsible from 
about May, the spring Crop. 1 said that two officers would go down, two 
or three months previously, so as quietly to ttfke charge of the countryi 
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and gradually get acquainted with the state of the province before their 
responsibilities commenced. He agreed cheerfully tu this, and on my 
remarking that the gentlemen, in going there, would betray what his 
intentiosps were as to resigning, he did not seem to think so. He 
said gentlemen went and uamehereand there in different parts of the 
Punjab to enquire after matters which caused no particular obsertion. 
The gentlemen were in the habit of mnking settlements as these at Jbuug 
by Mr. Cocks, they might come and do the same at Moolian and no 
one would be the wiser." H e said his object in secrecy was to prevent 
any commotion or resistance on the fiart of his own people, remarking 
that he would gradually make the to^cessary arrangements and slip 
away at the critical time. 1 wrote down a day or two afterwards detail* 
ing all this to the Government, mentioning whom I had ananged logo, 
and requesting instructions. 1 received for answer that nothing must 
be done in the matter uniil Sir F. Currie ariived. 

Question hy Court .—Can 3 ’ou state why the course of secrecy 
recommended by Moolraj was not followed? 

Answer .—The fact was Sir F. Currie did not join so soon as might 
possibly have been anticipated, huvlug been detained by circumstances 
in Calcutta. He arrived about the Gth March- In the mean time 
Moolraj’S intended resignation was rumoured all over the country. 
When I was certain Sir F. Currie was coining, 1 sent and told Mool¬ 
raj of this, and explained to him, in » way which he could thoroughly 
understand, without using the aciiui cxpic sion, that he could withdraw 
his resignation and retain liis charge, that it would be an open ques-* 
tion and that I would state the circunisMr.ces to the new Jlesident. 
Moolraj answered that he abided by hi.-, former act. Whilst Sir F. Cur¬ 
rie was en route, I wrote to him on Lihore affairs derai-oflicially, and 
amougst many others on that of .Moulraj, saying it was the most piessiug 
matter at Lahore. Immediately on arrival the subject was entered on, 
when be said, 1 will consult the durbar* When reminded in turn of 
the secrecy specially' rrquested by Moolraj, he rejiied that it was 
known all over the country, that it was the common talk and that be 
bad heard it at Agra. 1 njoinedthat I had mentioned it at Moolraj’s 
particular request, and that there was (he difference in the publicity ; in 
one case it seemed merely a rumour, and in the other a fact. The 
Uesident seemed to consider it quite necessary io consult the 
Durbar, and was of opinion that the tact of consulting them iu an ar¬ 
rangement so publicly rumoured could do no harm. The Kesideiit 
was, 1 believe, sincerely adverse to the resignation, and wrote down to 
Moolraj, repeating what I had told him, and again giving him the 
option of retaining his charge. He also sent for his Vakeelt in my 
presence, and asked him what his master's views were; on which the Va* 
keel said he did not knoWVhat was referred to. Sir F. Currie’s offers 
reached Moolraj by express, and the answer returned by express (while 
1 was at Lahore) repeating his irishea to resign. This was road iu the 
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Residency in my presence, and in that of all the members of the Dur¬ 
bar Council at Lahore, or majority of them, and accepted by Sir F, 
Currie by their advice and with their concurrence. 

Qmtion by Court.—Had you any reason to suppose that Moolraj, 
previous to Mr. Agnew'aarrival at Mooltan, had undergone any change 
in his feelings about resigning his charge. P 

Answer. —No, As far as my knowledge and belief go none. I 
do not know what may .have happened on the road going down, I ne¬ 
ver even heard a native remark that Moolraj had changed his mind. 

I am not aware of any circumstance which would have induced him 
to recall his resignation. It was notorious that he was rich. He men¬ 
tioned to me as one of the reasons of his resignation (what I omitted 
to record in the fisst instance) that he was at enmity with'his brothers 
and in bad health. He pulled up his sleeve, shewing his arm, and say¬ 
ing, that is not the ajrm to rule a province. 

Question by Court.—Can you speak as to the disposition of Mool¬ 
raj being humane or otherwise r 

Answer.—I can say that I do not believe him*!to be a cruel man. 

I think be was the most popular Goveanor in the Punjab, perhaps 
with the exception of Sirdar Lehna Singh in the Kohistan. ^ 

Question by Court.—Can you give the Court any informaticn on 
the subject of the demand of accounts from Moolraj at the time of the 
resignadon ? 

Answer.— Yen. I perfectly recollect mentioning to him that ac¬ 
counts for some years previous would be required, for without them, 
I said, we cannot arrange the future settlement of the revenue satis¬ 
factorily. Ido not recollect his answer precisely, but the tenor of it 
was, that he would not object to what was ri ght and reasonable. -I 
think giving the accounts was one of the,conditions which I alluded to 
aa^likely to affect bis succeeding to a Jageer. I mentioned it, as 1 am 
aware that the asking a native for accounts is a tender subject; atths 
same time it is perfectly just and always done. 

Question by Court.—Ud you, in your coaversation with Moolraj, 
intend to convey to him the impression that no demand would be made 
by the Lahore Council on account of the Mooltan territory for the time 
which he held it previous to 1904 of the Hindoo Era, or on aceOnnt of 
his father's tenure ? 

Answer.— There was no conversation between us, except of a gene¬ 
ral natures regarding theaccounts, but 1 think he must hpre known from 
what occurred between us that we had no objefct in getting up » elaim 
against him. 1 believe he thought, when be paid up the nuzorana in 
1846, that no claim retained against him which was certainly Ute aaw. 
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<Qui3tion % In your opinion could any remarks of Mr. 

Agn^ve, about i^iving up the detailea accounts, have caused Mooiraj to 
suppose that he could be made to refund any sum of money, or would 
the remarks simply affect him as disclosing what be wished to conceal, 
or otherwise cause annoyance? 

Anmer.-^l do not think that any remarks of Mr. Agnew (who 
was a very straightforward faoQ^st-minded*maii) were likely to make 
Mooiraj think Chat he had any object than that expressed by thatotficer. 
On the other hand it is possible that the way in which the acuouuta 
were usked for may have annoyed Mooiraj. He may have felt his 
honor affected by the way in which it was done, or the prople about him, 
or about Khau Singh, may have alarmed Mooiraj with the object uf 
extorting money from him. 

» 

Q'lestion by Prosecutor.—W oa there any difference in the arrange¬ 
ments proposed by you to those carried out by Sir^. Currie 1 

Answer. —Yes, there was one essential difference. I selected Mr. ■ 
Cocks and Mr. Agnew. The Resident could not spare the former 
Officer, and sent Mr. Agnew as principal, and Mr. Aoderson as 
his Assistant, and again 1 would not have seut a Naziih ; who* 
over I had sent anould have been subordinate to the British Officers, 
-who should have been both inVeality and appearance the rulers of the 
proviuce. The Resident's feeling was that there should be a Nazim, 
the representative of the Durbar, who, tho' uot independent uf the Offi¬ 
cers, would have had and exercised substantial power. 

Question by Prosecutor .—Did you inform Mooiraj of the arrange¬ 
ments you proposed to make regarding the^rraugemeut of the Secre¬ 
tary ? 

Answer.—YHi, generally ; I mentioned two British Officers and I 
think by name; 1 am certain, that 1 said that two would go, aud 1 mida 
juo mention of a N azim. 

Kf ^ 

Qyestion by Prosecutor .—Was Mooiraj informed that a 
was to be sent to relieve him ? 

Answer .—I am not certain, but I believe the durbar wrote and 
told him, and if they did not as a body, Deeuauath would have in¬ 
formed him privately, and his own Vakeel would have dons so as a 
4 aatter of course. 

Question "by Prosecutor.—In ysour omoion did the appoint¬ 
ment of Khan Singh Sirdar, to relieve Mooiraj as Nazim, ia any way 
«^et his wish, to resign the charge he had P 
^ » 

3laswsf.->I do not see tliat it should have done so. It might 
however hare done so, but it did not strike me at the time that it would 
iiave any such effect, hr I should have fflentione^it. 
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Question by Prisoner's CuttnaeZ.—Can you mention in what part 
of the country generally the greater part of Moolraj'a property wae 
deposited or in existence ? 

i4/ijwar.—J^o. I cannot to a certainty. 

Question by Prisoner's Counsel.—‘Do you know what number of 
troops accompanied Mr. Agnew to Mooltan ? 

Ansmr.^Yes I do. The arrangements were made in toy pre¬ 
sence; there was a Goorka Regiment of upwards of 600 men, said to 
be the strongest of the two then at Lahore, A troop of Artillery, and 5 
or 600 horsemen, of whom I think 100 were Regulars, 

Question by Prisoner's Counsel.-^Wta it intended that this force 
should take the place of the troops employed under Moolraj f 

Answer .—The chief object was their forming an escort; but they 
were eventually to supply the place of a portion of the Mooltan troops. 

1 think one Regiment of Moolraj’s men was to come to Lahore, and 
the other to remain, and some to be reduced. 

Question by Prisoner's Counsel .you state to what extent the 
reduction was to be made ? 

AHswsr.—Not absolutely ; that depended on the opinion of the 
officers after their arriva^at Mooltan. 

Question by Prisoner's Counsel .—Can you state the description 
of troops which were to be disbandld ? 

Answer.—I believe the new levies would have suffered most; 
garrisons of forts and bodies of men with Kardars. 

» 

Qmtion by Prjisoners Counsel.—Cna you state what was the 
amount of troops in the province, and at rife city of Mooltan, at the 
time of the outbreak ? 

Answer. —I can make a very fair estimate. Moolraj told me he 
had 12,000 men during the Suiledge oampaigo ; that he had 6,000 at 
the end of 1816. 1 know aftejL he left Lahore in December 1817, he 
made reductions, for I heard complaints on the subject. A consider¬ 
able number of his men must have beeo^at out stations such as Leia 
and Dera Ghazee Khan. On the whole I do not think he could have 
h^ more than two thousand men, when Mr* Agnew and Mr. Ander-. 
snn reached Mooltan ; natives hav^ejold me less; still it is to be held in 
mind that, on a very short notite, large bodies of tumul^ary leviei 
can be collected together. 
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Question by Prisotur^s Counsel.’—"Do 7011 know anything of a 
correspondence that took place between Moolraj and the Durbar 
concerning his selling stores ? 

s 

Answer.—1 do not recollect any such correspondence ; the impress 
aion on my mind is that nO such purwanah* was sent, first be<- 
cause the durbar would have no object in concealing it. Secondly, I 
distinctly understood that the stores in the Fort of Mooltan were 
the property of the Lahore GoTemment; however should such a per- 
wana have been dispatched, a copy of it will be forthcoming. 


(True Translation) 

J. H. WaEepieid, Captain 17th Segt. N. 

recording proceedings in English. 

The prosecution is closed, and the prisoner is put on his defence, 
which commences on the following day. 

C. G. Mansbi., President. 

The defence commences with the deposition of the first witness 
for the defence, Toolsee Ram. 


• Order. 



Elbvbnth day’s Peocbbdings, 13th Jun8, 1849. 


First witness for Defendant, Toolsee Bam, duly sworn.. 

What is your father’s name? Jumeeut Rae.—Caste ? Khuthu 
Saigul.—Age ? 63 years.—Occupation ? General service.—Present call- 
iug 7 Letter writer in the time of Dewan Sawun MuU and Moolraj. 

Qaestioa by Prisoners When Mr. Agntv reached 

Mooltan were you there ? 

Answer. —I was there at that time. When Mr. Agnew started from 
Eajghat on Tuesday the 8th Baisakh, Hindoo era 1905, and reached 
Mooltan. Dewah Moolraj went out to receive him.* When he reached 
his own garden near the Hazooree Bagh, the Dewan saw the gentlemen 
coming; heboid me to go and represent that Moolraj had come out to re« 
ceive them and bring them in. 1 told this to Mr. Anderson as I knew 
him. He told Mr. Agnew who said :—He, Moolraj, has put himstlf to 
much trouble.” Both parties now had met, and the Dewan's suwarreef 
was on the right ot Mr. Agnew. Mr. Anderson askedme what place the 
Dewan arranged for the gentlemen ? 1 said The Bagh Beghee has 
been cleared out, and the Huzooree Bagh, any place you may order ia 
available.” Mr. Anderson asked if the Eedgah was unoccupied, to 
which 1 replied that it was. The gentlemen came to the Eedgah; when 
they dismounted at the Eedgah, Moolraj was 150 paces off on horse 
back. A man of Kh%n Singh Man came and said “ Make an in¬ 
terview with the gentlemen, and pay your respects at once;any thing 
which have to be said can be done at the interview at 3 o'clocK 
r. M.” Eesur Singh and another Officer came and took the Dewan to 
the gentlemen. He made his salam, both the gentlemen treated him 
with civility, they sat on chairs for a very short time when the 
Dewan got permission to retire. No conversation was entered on. 
The Dewan went away to his new garden near the Hazaree Bagh and 
sent orders to the Kardare| to provide sweetmeats, presents, grass, beds, 
&CC. whatever might be required by the gentlemcfft. Davy Sabne, 'I’uh- 
seeldarg of the city of Mooltan, Lala Hakeem Rae, Kardar,^ of the 
country around, Munsookh,)! Kutwal of the city, received orders to attend 
at the Gentleman’s quarters and carry into effect all their orders. 
These three attended at near 12 o’clock. The Dewan having mounted 
came to his own residence at the Am Khas, gavq us our dismissal, say¬ 
ing “ Be present at 4 p. h.” We were all in attendance at that time. 

♦ , 

* Isteqbal. t Salle. t ServaaUof the Govt. 

§ Nslive Collector of Ueveaue. T Uorernqioat eaiplajS. || Native Magistrate. 
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The Dewan, having mounted, attended on the gentlemen at the Eedgah. 
The tent Julunduree was pitched in the enclosure of the Eedgah. 
The gentlemen came to the verge of the carpet to receive the Dc-' 
wan, and Mr. Agnew took bis hdnd. Mr. Anderson sat un Mr. 
Agnew's right and the Dewan on the left of Mr. Agnew ; mu¬ 
tual enquiries after health were made. The Pewan said “ I 
am youc slave and that of the Government, 1 am highly for¬ 
tunate in your having come here. This fort, this country^ this 
army are all your’s, and whatever orders you may give, it is my pri¬ 
vilege to obey." The Oewan is hard of hearing of one ear. He told 
me to stand near his chair, so that in case he should riot understand 
any thing the gentleman might say, I might aid him. 1 stood behind 
the Dewan’s chair. Mr. Agnew said “ to-day is Tuesday. To-morrow 
Wednesday is the auspicious time for Sirdar Khan Singh's going into 
the fort. 1 too will go to-morrow, do you accompany me, and give the 
Sirdar an introduction into the fort." Moolraj said : —I am your 
slave, and ready to obey any order you may give me." Mr. Agnew 
asked the Dewan to get ready ten years'statements of collections of 
each village separately. The Dewan said have ready the papers of 
the three years of my incumbency. The papers of theftime of Dewan 
Sawun Mul are destroyed by the insects, they are in the boxes, you 
can see them." The gentleman said " do not hold a suspiinion of my 
making any demands against you, 1 only want the papers that I may¬ 
be acquainted with the assessment of the country by seeing the former 
papers." The Dewan said :—the papers will be in the possession of the 
“ putwarrees" (village accountants). I will obtain them from them and 
submit them, thou^ 1 should go to each Zemindar separately, and 
having got the papers from them submit them. 1 in no way would 
make any excuses." I said ; —“ the production of the former papers will 
be attended with delay." Mr. Agnew said “ give the papers of col¬ 
lections for six years. Three of your own time, and three of Dewan 
Sawuu Mul. The Dewan acquiesced. Mr. Agnew said :—from the 
commencement of the three years of the Dewan's Governiiient he 
must be responsible for the settlement of any complaint made." Mool¬ 
raj represented : —“ I according to the custom of the country have lined 
parties for any wrong act or acts of violence, such as murder or 
thefts from grain stores, or other thefts. I gave in my resignation to 
avoid giving an answer in these very cases; you now order me to do 
so, and you are supreme.*' Mr. Agnew said " complaints to the extent 
of one yefr shall be heard, ana whoever complains his case shall be 
made over to you “ toipeet your wishes" for adjudication." The De- 
wan agreed to this. It was near evening the interview was concluded. 
Mr. Agnew told the Dewan to attend to-morrow, Wednesday, the 9lh 
of Baisakh, about 6 a. m. I attended in the morning; the Dewan said: 

distribute 23 rupees worth of kurrah (sweetmeats) on this joyful 
opoasioQ of my desire being accomplished." Having told this to Kooljua 
isfi the Dewan went to the gentlemen, and accompanied them to the 
Sikhee Oate of the fort of Mocutan. M^lraj, on reaching the gate, told 
Sunth Singh the Governor of the fortf and Salar Khan, Jemsdarof 
Jazaelcheei^ who were there present, as follows previous to this you 
were under my orders, now the gentlemeoAre your masters^ obey them 
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The prentlemen halted one Company within the Sikhee Gate, and where 
the nowhz“r 9 were ; they dismounted and inspected all of them and 
the fort, they in the inspection reached the granaries. Here Mr. 
Aarnew asked Moolraj to post a sentljr and a Moonshee, saying:—“ when 
the contents have been weighed, a receipt will be given.” The gentlemen 
and Moolraj went to see a gun on the bastion. I came to my boose at 
the Loharee Gate in the city. An hour afterwards there was a clam¬ 
our in the city of Mooltan, people sayingswords h^ve been used.” I 
ran from the place where I was towards the Dewan, whom I saw stand¬ 
ing in the house near the Artillery : outside the house and in the city 
the soldiers were making a clamour. I asked the Dewan what wa» (he 
cause of all this P He said some scoundrel has been doing violence 
to the gentlemen.” At this time Lala Rungram arrived, and stated that 
he, after cleaning and binding up Mr. Agnew’s wounds, had got him 
to return to the Eedgah on the elephant.- The Dewan said to Rungram 
—“ what do you advise now ?” Rungram said ;—“ you had better go to 
the gentlemen.” 1 too said this is the best thing you can do The De¬ 
wan said:—“you precede me as you are on foot. I am coming whm 
I reachedthe plain of Peer Shumsh at the bridge Kufsee* and looked 
behind, I saw the Dewan bjhind me, seven paces from me. Rungram was 
four or five paces behind him. He was about to mount his horse when 
one of the carbinemen of the Dewan’s orderlies gave Rungram a blow 
with a sword. He had given him one sword-wound previously ; this 
was the second in my presence which I saw ; the third i heard was gi' • 
en by the soldier on Rungram falling from his horse. At this time 
the Dewan’s horse reared, and he fell off over the, tail. The c'lrbine- 
men (orderlies) surrounded the Dewan. The Dewan signed with bis 
hand for them to retire. I said;—“ this is not a time to be angry.” The 
soldiers said “ go like a good man to your place.” In this way they 
brought the Dewan on foot to his house. Rungr|m went to his quar¬ 
ters. 1 he Dewan was silting in his house, the carbinemen on gqard at 
the door, and a great clamour outside the house. The Dewan went awsy 
to make water, I went with a water-pot with him. The Dewansuid : 
—“ this is a great mischief.'' I said :—“ what are" now your wishes ?” The 
Dewan said;—“ go and tell the whole affair to the gentlemen.” I said 
‘shobld my life be spared, T will go and tell them, and should 1 be kill¬ 
ed, reward my faithfulness." T started, saw the gate closed, and got out at 
the wicket of the gate ; a crtbineman abused m , asking me where I v as 

f oing ? Another said: — “ do not obstruct him, he attends on me,and is my 
octor.” 1 went by a round about way, and reached the Eedgah. The cur- 
tain4 was at the door ; Khan Singh was on this side of it. He asked me 
who 1 was ? I told him m^ name Toolseeram, that I was sent by the 
Dewan. Mr. Agnew, hearing my voice called me in. I went in ; the 
gentleman had a carpet spread for me on which I sat. 1 represented that 
tbe Dewan had sent me to say “ that he bad started to kiss the gentle¬ 
men’s feet, when the scoundrels wounded Rungram, and having i^rround- 
•d him made him keep in doors. This is the state of the case. 1 am 
ready to obey whatever orders ypu may give me.” Mr. Agtew said 


* A snaall stream. 


f Kunaat. 
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go and assure the Oevran tn every way not to be frightened, as T myself 
saw you had nothing to do with it ; it was done by the scoundrels. Now 
tell Moolrsj that his eiLculpation* consists in this, that be should con- 
Hae the man who wounded the gentlimaQ with the spear, and the man 
who wounded Run^ram, andchatthe eommoiion be quelled.*' Isaid: — 
the Dewan will not credit what I may say, be pleased to have it written. 
IVIr. Agnew had it written and signed it. 1 reached the Dewan, who again, 
under the pretgpct of making water, got up. 1 said‘*,1 have come from 
the gentleman, here is his order and his writing signed by him.*' He 
took the paper from me. At that time the Fathans were sealing the 
Koran some five or seven pac«>8 off Moolraj, and the Sikhs the Giunth, 
The iSikhs were fastening a “ Kungna" (bracelet) on Moolraj’s wrist. 
The Dewan dismissed me to my house. 

Question by *Pri$omr'a Coltnsel. —When Moolraj returned to 
^iooUan, after giving his resignation, what arrangements did he make on 
tetuming to Mooltan ? 

Answer .—He began to sell his stores, the grain and powder, as there 
was a great deal of it was not sold ; but molasses, lamp sugar, clarified 
butter, oil, coarse sugar, pieces of linen, articles of grocery, carroway 
seed, pepper, shoes, earthen pots, and some lead and iron were sold in 
Mooltan. He sent in boats to Ukalgurh for his house, iron and 
ehobtalee (a fine kind of wood) selling the male horses and buying 
mares for his buggy, lie discharged a considerable number of soldiers. 

Question by Prisoner's CeunseL—’Di^ he dismount any of the 
guns? 

Some guns were dismounted, and gunners discharged. I 
«do not know how man/. 

Questton by Prisoner's CoutmcI.— After his resignation where did 
Moolraj intend to go ? 

Answer.--Once I asked Moolrsj what he would do after resigning ? 
He said, I will send my family to Ukalgurh, andigo myself to wait on 
the. Lord Saheb at Simla. Colonel Lawrence, my patron, is there and 
Mr. Mackeson is near Simla ; be knows me from the time of Dewan 
Sawun Muh I v>U take him with me and through, these gentlemen 
represent my case to his Lordship and obtain a grant of land (Jageer) 
and eat my bread in quief. 

Qfu&tion by Prisoner's Counsel. —When the gentlemen reached 
Mooltan, was any revenue due from Moolraj to the Lahore GoTern- 
ment, or had he paid up? 

Answer.—-When the gentlemert got ready to move to Mooltan 


* Sufaee, 
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from Lahore Moolraj for hia own credit aeiif'^the instalmen s: three or 
four days before the gentlemen were wounded, they reached Lahore. 

Question by Prisoner's Counsel. —Had Moolmj any cash or property 
of any kind any where, but at Mooltan ? 

Answer. had a house at Ukalgurh near Ramnuggur, from the 
time of Dewan Sawun Mul, and there was a person named Gunness 
Da*, a banker of Moolraj's at Umritser. Of, other property, I know 
not. 


Question by Prisoner's CouwseZ.—Do you know whether the troops 
at Mooltan'ever mutinied, previously, in the time of Sawun Mul? 

Answcr.-~Th.ey had mutinied once in the time of Sawun Mnl* 
The Eedgah regiment mutinied; Dewan Sawun Mul in the night attack^ 
ed them and confined eleven of the mutineers. Another tim'', the 
Eeigah regiment, and that of Surfuraz Khan mutinied in the time of 
Moolraj. He, assisted by the Pathans and Rohilas attacked them. 
There was a fight, the powder in the Eedgah belonging to both regi- 
m>‘nts was blown up. A third time there was a commotion on a bul* 
lock being wounded by some Rohilas; it was a slight affair and wds 
quelled. 

Question by Prisoner's Counsel. —When you went to Moolraj, and 
the Moosulmaus were sealing the Koran and the Sikhs and Hindoos the 
Gi'-unth, and they were fastening a bracelet on Moolraj's wrist, was this 
ail done by his wish, or contrary to his desire ? 

Answer. —It wa^gainst his will. The De wan’s countenance was 
changed and turned pMe. 

Question by Prisoner's Couassk—Was the Dewan then a free 
Agent, or in confinement ? 

dlafu'sf.—The child does not go to school except they drive him. 
Whatever they were doing was by force. 

Qitkstion by Prisoners Counsel. —When Kazee Ghoolam Hoosain 
and SuUbiit Khan and others were sent by Mr. Agnew to Moolraj 
were you present then ? 

No, 1 was not. * » 

Question by Prisoner's Counsel. —When th*gentlemen were killed, 
did the people in the city shew any sign of joy ? 

Answer —Thepeopli* of theOity did not, thev did not illuminate ; 
they were frif^hiened and said, this is a very baJ business. 
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Qmiion hi ’Prisonerki Counsel. —Before the gentlemen were 
wounded, bad Moolraj any meeting of parties or consultation? 

Answer. —No, be bftd not. 

Q>mti()n hy Prisoner's Counsel. —Do you know whether any 
written orders came from Lahore about selling the store!? 

^n.vioer.—When Dewan Moolraj waited on Mr. John Lawrence, 
the Dewan represented that be would sell his own property. .On 
which the Gentleman said he was not to sell any Government Stores ; 
only his own. When Moolraj began to sell his stores in Mooltan, the 
newswriter wrote to Lahore a detailed account. I do not know whe¬ 
ther there was any order from Lahore or not. 

, to 

Question by Prisoner's Do you know Sadiq Mahomed 

Khan ? * 

Answer.—1 know him. 

Question by Prisoner's Counsel. —Did he in your presence have 
any thing to do with the sealing (the Koran) ? 

Answer.—\ do not know. 

Question by Prisoner's Counsel.—Are you at large or in confine¬ 
ment ? 

Answer.—1 am in confinement. 

Qiestion by Prisoner's Counsel. —Since when are you in confine 
ment ? 

Answer'.—Three days since the capture of the city of Mooltan. 

Question by Prisoner's Counsel. —What were you charged with ? 

iltfjwer.—Wu|j being Moolraj’s Moonshee. 

•m 

Question by Prisoner's Counsel. —Were you examined on this 
charge t 

Answer.—1 was examined. Dewan Joala Nath, a Moonshee of 
Mr. Cortlandt, two months after I had been confined, took down my 
evidence. 

Question by Prisoner's Counsel. —When you were examined, wi s 
the alfair concluded, or under investigation ? 

jlnawcr.—The affair wai ridfc settled.^ 

% 
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Question hy Prisoner's Counsel. —Since you hare come to LahorCi 
have you been to any gentleman to give any evidence, or to answer any 
question 

Answer ‘-One day Mr. Loring Bowring sent a. Chuprassee to 
me, and sent me with Kunee Lai, the Nazir, to Moolraj to get me to be 
Moulraj’s advocate, i declined. Then Mr. John Lawrence sent for 
me, I and Davee Ditaand Futteh Mabommed %entM»jor Herbert 
Kdwardes was there. He said :—“according to your evidence written 
at J)|^ooltan Moolraj is guilty.” Mr. Jobn^Lawrence said:—“speak 
the truth if you wish to be released. This which happened to the 
Gentlemen was it by the l^ewan’s wish or bow ?” .-\11 three said it was 

destinied, a sudden calamity. Major Edwirdes said to Futteh Mohom- 
roed you recorded at Mooltan that Moolraj was a free Agent.” 
Futteh Mahommed answered:—“ I recorded that had llungrarn and two 
or four Officers supported him he would have been a tree agent.” 

Question by Prisoner's Counsel.—Hovi long is^it since you three 
went, and the conversation took pladb ? 

Answer. —Six or seven days ago. 

^Question by Prisoner's Counsel.— you ever ask to be released 
on security ? 

Answer.—\ have given security, and am still in confinement. 

Question by Prosecutor. —When the mutiny of the troops occurred 
in Moulraj’s time and he quelled it, what was the origin of it ? 

Answer. —The Lshore troops had got twelve rupees monthly, and 
a necklace.* Moolraj’s troops wanted the same. “ If you do not we will 
turn you out as a “ petty dealer,”! so they said. 

Question by Prosecutor. —When Mr. iignew reached Mooltan, were 
there any signs of dissatisfaction among Moolraj's troops 7 

Answer. —They were dissatisfied at the reduction of the cavalry 
and infantry of Moolraj’s trooj^s, which be had made. 

n ^ 

Question by Prosecutor. —Was this dissatisfaction previous or sub¬ 
sequent to Mr. Agnew’s arrival ? 

Answer.—Five or six months previous to his arrival this dissatis¬ 
faction had arisen in consequence of the reduction of the infantry and 
cavalry, which Moolraj was carrying out. 

* ' 

Question by Prosecutor,—Oiik Moolraj make Mr. Agnew aware of 
this dissatiefaction ? 


* Kuntbs. 


! Kurar, 
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No, he did not. 

Queztwn by Prosecutor ,—When the g^entlemen were wounded, did 
aoj troopers accompany Moolraj to the fort as orderlies ? 

Answer .—When Moolraj had gone into the fort with the gentle¬ 
men, the troopers wh^ had not joined his suite remained outside, those 
on duty. # 

Question by Prosecutor .—After the gentlemen were wounded, 
when you went to Moolraj, was there any one with him^ besides Rung* 
ram ? 

A«s»wrr.—There was no oae else. 

Question by Prosecutor.-^Did any one accompany you to the 
gentlemen ? ^ 

Answer.—I was alone, exceptii% a (bidwal) shepherd, a servant of 
mine. 

Question by Prosecutor .—When you returned to Moolraj, and they 
were affixing their seals, what Officers were present ? 

Answer .—Goolam Moostapha Khan, Khakwanee, Goolam Moosta- 
pha Khan, Suddoozee, Ahinud Khan, Seibzuge, Door Mahommed 
khan, Asud Khan, Nutkanee, lluqqnuwaz Kban, Noor Khan, Baber, 
and other Officers. Wureyam Singh, Oohim Singh, Khan Singh, Lai 
Singh, Shergir (Suneesee)*, Nundgir, Jaimull Singh, and some car- 
binemen and sharpshooters. 

Question by Prosecutor .—Did you see the Sepoy who used the 
spear; did you see him after he had done it ? 

Answer .—Outside of the Lobaree gate, there was a shop of a dyer. 
Ameera with five or seven Sikhs had gone in the day time to plunder 
the shop, beat the djmr with shoes, plundered his shop and house. The 
dyers came to complain to Moolraj. Tli!) Dewan told Khan Singh, 
Officer of ^ihungsf of this oppression of the people of the country. 
Khan Sin^'b went and seized Ameera, brought him to Moolraj, who 
confined him in the fort; this was 15 or 20 days after the gentlemen 
were killed. Thir Ameera used the spraf. 

Question by Prosecutor.—AHiet the gentlemen were killed, was 

there any proclamation made to the troops in the Sikh character ? 

• # 

Many were written'. 


* A caite of beggars. 


Religious fanatics. 
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Question hy Prosecutor. wrote that proclamation in the 
Sikh character f 

Jawunda Mull, amoonsheeof the store. lie wro|eit, 
that in the Sifch character. * 

Question hy Prosecutor.-^^ho had it written T 

A}i/nver,—The “ Punth.”* 

Question by Proseoutor.-~'YoM have described Moolraj^a being co¬ 
erced. How long did this occur f 

Answer.—The sjdi^iera confined Moolraj three days in the house; 
one day on which the Gentlemen were wounded, one day, the day they 
were killed, and one day after it. 

Question by Prosecutor.—Did the Dewan send any one to Major 
Edwardes as an ambassador f 

Ansfver.— The Dewan had a letter written by me to Major Ed¬ 
wardes’ address to the purport that Ghoolam Moostapha Khakwanee 
will speak to you. 

Question hy Prosecutor.— Whet was the answer! 

Answer.—I do not know. ' 

Question hy Prosecutor.—On what account have you lodged se 
curity! 

Answer.— In lieu of being confined in chains. 

Question hy Court.—yfhen ttungram was wounded, did Moolraj 
give any orders, or take any measures for stopping the commotion? 

Answer.— ki that time Moolraj was powerless. ^ 


(True Translation) 

J. H. "VVAKfiFiBiD, Capt.^ nth N. 1 ., 

recording 'procmdings i« Paglish, 


* Coil noil. 



Twbltii bat's PbOCB£D1KGS, 4th Jukb, 1840. 


Second Evidence for defence, Ramrungj duly sworn. 

What is your father’s name f Gunda Mull.—What is your caste 
Khuttree Kussoor, Uecbna Duab.—Where is your residence? Hafizi" 
bad over the Itavee, Rechua Doab.—What is your age 7 36 or 37 
years.—What is your occupation? General service. Command- 
Bnt'‘of one Regiment of Artillery and twenty-five troopers in Mool* 
tan under the authority of Moolraj, Davee Deeal, his brother-in- 
law, Goormookh Bae, Davee Deeal’s father and blood brother of Dewai 
Sawun Mul. 

Question hg Prisoner's Counsel.—When Mt. Agnew reached 
Mooltau, were you there? 

Answer. —Yes, I was. 

Question by ditto. —Did you accompany Mr. Agnew, Mr. Ander¬ 
son, Moolraj and others on the ‘]9tU April when they went into the fort ? 

Ansmr^^l went with them into the fort ;'the true state of the 
case is that when Mr. Agnew had entered the aikhee Gate, he asked 
Moolraj to shew him the stores and munitions of war in the f rc. 
Ten or twenty gunners, and ten or twenty soldiers, came to Mr. 
Agnew between the Sikhee Gate and the Khanakah* of Shah Bhawul 
Huqq. Mr. Agnew said :—you will remain in service, be assured of 
that and go to vour quarters." Mr. Agnevr went from this to the 
KhizreeOate and passing the Mohree Tujra went into the bastion 
of the Rambant gun. From thence he went to the Dewan’a dwelling 
house fthere the Dewan produced the keys of the fort and s ores, 
when Mr. Agnew gave orders to the Colonel of the Goorkha compauies 
to place his sentries wherever those of Moolraj might be: after having 
the sentries placed the gentlemen moved to come out. Five or seven 
JuzailcWefl with Lalur Khkn Jemadar, and five or seven soldiers, 
Robiilas, Moosalmans, with their bundles pauki4 up were about to go 
' out at the gate ; Moolny told them that they were now servants of the 
gentlemen and-* Mr. Agnew assured them. This occurred between 
the Sikhee gates, Between the inner and outer Sikhee gate, th|t is 
the Kumurkotha. When they had reached the qpter of the Sikhee 
gates (my horse being rektive 1 had held him nack) at that time 
Moolraj was on Mr. Agnew’# left, and Mr. Anderaon on bis left. 
From theace, after passingjthe bridge, (here is an ascent of about lea 
* 

* S^ae pr tomb. Wicket great rocket; name of a gua. 

f Men ariacd with s msuqifevaf a Urge boM. 
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paeea, nrhea Mr. Agnew reached that spot, Ameera, atrttck him with 
the spear. 1 did not see him in the act; the gentleman strnck 
Ameera with a stick; this I saw, on which Ameera struck the gentle* 
man with Reword, this too I saw. The gentleman was at the time 
dismounting, Ameera struck htm with the sword from the left. I then 
dismounted and came to Mr. Agnew. Ameerd*, on seeing me dismount 
went down into the ditch. Mr. Agnew said this is bad, bad/’ and asked 
for a (safa)* handkerchief to tie up the wounds, taking my handker* 
chief from mj waist, the gentleman bound up the wound in his side 
himself, and I bound up those on his arm. < In the mean time Khan 
Singh came up with two orderlies. The gentleman asked for another 
“ safa’* handkerchief and made a slingf of it. When the gentleman 
was wounded, Moolraj and Sirdar Khan Singh, and Mr. Anderson and 
Eesur Singh, and the Commandant and Jemadar ot troops, hdl all 
moved on rapidly on horse back. After making the sling, Mr. Agnew 
called for the Suwarree or equipage. In obedience to his orders Khan 
Singh brought up the elephant. First Khan Singh got on to the ele- 
'phant, took the gentleman’s hand ; 1 supporting him under the armpits, 
we put him on the .elephant. The gentleman sat in front and Khan 
Singh behind him, I accompanied the elephrnt to the Dowlut Gate ; 
there I ask^d for my dismissal, saying your suite of horse and foot 
are now with you, some one, might kill me.*' Mr. Agnew said“ do not 
fear, no one will say anything to you.” When Mr. Agnew and suite 
had emerged from the gate, and approached the Am Khas, the guns 
were outside the cantonments and some two or three hundred soldiers 
assembled, footmen and gunners; after the tumult had began the gun¬ 
ners had brought out tbe guns to the outer entrance of the cantonments. 
Mr, Agnew said to me Assure the troops, tell them I will entertain 
them and give them a gratuity. Go and tell the Dewan 1 know be 
is without authority, but if possible to quell this disturbance,*' T went 
and said to tbe soldiers : what are you doing.” Tbe old soldiers re* 

mained sRent, but those who were bent on mischief said whatever 
had been done is the gentleman’s own doing. We will fight.*' Mr. Ag> 
new went on to the Eedgab avoiding the direction of tbe guns, passing 
through the ravine Lalla by the road of Baboo Rae’s garden, which 
was on a low level. I asked the soldiers: —where is the Dewan.” One 
of them said : —there he comes.” 1 heard that the Dewan had ri4den 
rapidly, on the gentleman's being wounded, to the city. When I wai 
asking where he was, he was coming from the eastern part of the canton* 
meats, on foot, accompanied by two armed men. When he reached me 
he said ; what is this which has happened ?” I saidit is the will 
of God.*' The Dewan'iasked me where t had been, to which t replied 
that I bad b^n tying up the gentleman’s wounds. The Dewan asked 
what did tbe gentleman say t I replied, he said: —this matter is not un¬ 
der the control of the Dewan.” I said these Soldiers will not let Us 
alone.” We will goto the gentlemen.” The Dawan started with me o 
foot, when we had got as far as Baboo Bae’s garden (we were telling 
the soldiers not to accompany us) when the Dewan's horse, arrived a^ 
well as mine. 1 suggested our mounting and riding fast to thu gentle** 

^ A linen the word ispeealtar teibe Pui^ab. f Quyindia. 
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mens otherwise these troops would not let us go.'' While in the act of 
mounting my horse, one foot was in the stirrup, when Bhageerutt, one 
of the carabineers, gave me three wounds with a sword on the right 
arm. (The witness here displayed his arm with three severe wounds 
and a slight one, a scratch, on the forehead from theftoint of the 
sword, which wounded him on the arm on bis turning round and rais 
isgit.) 

The soldiers who were with the Dewan, the Carabineers, seized his 
horse which reared, and I saw him come to the ground. I, from fear of 
my life, rode home rapidly to my quarters in the cantonments of the 
Am Kbas. I heard from the man (on my reaching the cantonments) 
who bound up my wounds that the soldiers had seized and taken the 
De^l^n inside his house. Lena*Singh, the Surgeon*, told me the Cara¬ 
bineers and the artillery men and tne soldiers were asking if 1 had 
been killed or not, and some one said, I had ridden away on my horse, 
another said “He deserved to be killed." I was laid up after this 
two months with my wounds. 

Question hi/ Prisoner's Counsel —When Moolraj returned from 
Lahore to Mooltan, after giving in his resignation, did he reduce the 
army ? 

Ansmer .—He reduced the array, for out of live hundred men of my 
regiment 175 were only retained. The rest were discharged. 

Question by ditto.—'D'A Moolraj sell any stores ? 

Anstver.’—He did sell stores of grain ; previously the market price 
of atat was high, either 16 or 17 seersj lor the rupee ; when the sale of 
stores of grain commenced the market price cheapened to«20 or 21 
seers. The cause of the fall in the price of the gram was the sale of 
the stores. He forced the market to realize the price sooner. 

Question by Did he sell any iron or lead ? 

* Ansmr.—l heard that iron and lead was sold, I received five 
maundsi of iron shot for nails Und other purposes for building. 

by Prisoner's CoteJwef.—-Were any guns dismounted ? 

ulffSWfr.—Ldo not know; I spoke to the Dewan about the repairs of 
the gear of six guns under my charge, when he said they were not re* 
quired. 


* Jurrah, literally Hone sitter. f Piour. 

% Seer, a weight of 2 ihi. $ English 80 p||iinds weight one naund. 
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Qae*tioM by Prisoner's CounseL—How broad ia the Kumar Kotha 
gate? 

Answer.-^lt ia broad enough for a buggy or carriage horsed, not for 
two ; it is seven or eight cubits, of the measure from the end of the middle 
finger to the top of the elbow. 

Question by Prisoner's Counsel.—Is there a lintel in the Kumur 
Kotha gate ? , 

Answer .—There is a lintel. 

Question by Prisoner's Counsel .—What did Moolraj mean to do 
after giving in his resignation 7 

Ansreer. -^Ilis first intention was to place his case before the gentle> 
men to obtain a grant of laud, then go on pilgrimage and return and en¬ 
gage in trade. 

Quistion by Prisoner's <7(ittnse7.—After the gentlemen were killed, 
did Moolraj advise with you about getting out ot the fort 7 

Answer .—Two or three times he coosulted about escaping from 
the fort, but could not do so on account of his family. 

Question by Prisoner's Counsel.—Ylwo you previously to this 
given any evidence ? 

Answer ,—I have not. 

Question by Prisoner's Counsel.—How long have you been confin¬ 
ed 7 


Since the fort of Mooltan was taken up to present time. 

Question by Prisoner's Counsel .—charge baa been preferred 
against you 7 

Answer.—In the opinion of the g^tlemen, I am guilty in being 
in th i service of Moolral; dher Singh plundered my property at Ha¬ 
ll: aka 1. 

Question by ditto.—Utvt you been before any geatlemaik on this 
cl arge 7 

Answer.—No, I have not. 

Questwn by ditto—Before Mr. Agnew reached Mooltan, had 
Moolraj any night consultation P 
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Aftswer.-^VLo bad a consultation and said to noe the gfcntlemea 
are coining from Lahore. I was surprised, he asked me why, remark¬ 
ing “ 1 of my own accord have given up charge of the country. If 
I get a Jageer* I will giveyou something to live on out of it." 

Question hy Prosfcw^or.—Previous to this occurrence, was there 
any commotion among the troops of Mooltan ? 

Answer.—~la the time of Moolraj, after the death of Dewan Sawaxk 
Mul, two Regiments mutinied ; they were reduced to obedience. 

Question hy Who settled that affair ? 

-Answer.—Moolraj did, as the Rohilas and Path ana and the 
Mussulman troops were supporting him, and the guns in our possession. 

Question hy Prosecutor. you see Ameer Chund after the 
gentlemen were killed f 

Answer.—On the day the gentlemen took the city of Mooltan I 
saw him. 

Question hy Prosecutor.—BiCi you know any thing as to how 
Mr. Anderson was wounded ? 

Answer.—1 have heard, but did not see it myself. 

Question hy ditto. —When Moolraj went outside the fort, were 
there any troopers with him ? 

Aniwer.—There were five or six troopers with him. 

Question hy ditto.—I>o you know whose troopers they were 1 

Answer,—Two were troopers of mine, I was one, and two of 
Sham Singh of Khaim Kurmija. Sham Singh was not there himself. 

Question by ditto.— Do you know the names of those troopers ? 

Answer.—One of my own If know, his name was Bhoop Singh } 
1 do not know the names of the others. 

Question by di^^o.—After the sentlemen were wounded, and you 
went to Moolraj, were there any officer? with him ? 

Answer—When Moolrq was coming to me from an opposite 
direction, no officer was with him ; when be went off to the gentlemen 
there wfre eome with him, Ameer Khan, Abdool Khenj Khan, 

* Great of^fand. 
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Jemadar, Khalijdad Khan, Abdool Reheemkban. These four were 
Jemadars, and Portab 8in^b, Adjutant of my Regiment, and, Nund 
Gir, Adjutant of the Sharphooters. 

Question, by Prosecutor. —WasToolsee Ram Raezada with you then ? 

Answer.’—lie was. 

Question by Prosecutor. —Did Moolraj make any arrangements 
for quelling this disturbance 7 

Answer.—We made this arrangement to go to the gentlemen, as all 
the people were banded together, and out of his control. 

Question by Court.— did the soldier strike you, what was the 
particular reason 7 

Answer.—We struck me because he thought I would take the De> 
wan to the gentlemen, and that afterwards they would all be confined * 
there was no enmity between u?. ’ 

Question by Court. —Moolrnj was your master ; on your taking him 
away was the question mooted, or did Moolraj shew any disincliuatioa 
to go 7 

Answer.—Trom. my remaining behind to bind up the wounds, the 
troops thought I was coalescing with the gentlemen, and from my tak¬ 
ing Moolraj away. Moolraj was willing to go as he accompanied me. 
They wounded me to prevent my taking him away. 1 did nothing in 
the way of coalition with the gentlemen, excepting binding up their 
wounds. 

Question by Prisoner's Counsel,'-X)o you know a person named 
Wjizeer Alee ? 

Affswar.—When the troops which accompanied Mr. Agnew ran 
away, he came among the rest, but 1 did not see him the next day i I do 
not know where he went to. 

Question by Prisoner's Counsel —When Moolraj, Mr* Agnew and 
Mr. Anderson were on horseback and were oomiug by the Ivumrkotha 
gate from the fort, who were there in front of them 7 

Answer.—There were two or three orderlihi of Sirdar Khan Singh 
in front of him, and two orderliea of Moolraj’s and a carpet spreader 
(furash) a servant of the Lahore Government was in front of Mr. Ag- 
uewithis was when after pawing the bridge they were going up tSe 
ascent. 
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Question by Prisoner's Counsel.—Amon^ those orderlies in front 
were there any mounted or on foot ? 

Anoner.—At, that time these orderlies were on foot, and there was 
no one on horseback in front of the gentlemen. 

(True translation,) 

J. H. WaJtBFiaLD, Captain, Mth N. I., 

recording proceedings in Engii^, 



Tqirtbenth BiiY’s Pbocesdikos, 15th June, 1840, 


Third Evidence for defence, Boodhoo Mul^ duly svorn. 

Question. —What is your father’s name ? Answer. —Tilla Mull.— 
Question. —What is your caste? Answer. —Khutree Merotra.-Qc/^s- 
^io».—What is your apre? Thirty (30) years. Question, — 

What is your occupation ? Answer. —Trade. Question.’^Where ia 
your residence? Answer, —Mooltan. 

Que.stion by Prisoner's Counsel ,—Were you at Mooltan when Mr. 
Agnew and Mr. Anderson and Khan Singh reached that place ? 

Answer. —Yes I was. 

Question by Prisoner's Counsel —Did you go to have an interview 
with the gentlemen, if so state how ? 

Answer.—On Tuesday, I don’t remember the date, the gentlemen 
reached the Eedgab, I and Tej Bhan and Umir Dass and a Marwaree (a 
banker) went to Dewan Moolraj to ask if we should go, and see the gen¬ 
tlemen. He assented to our going, saying “ I am their servant and 
you their subjects” At night there was a consultation ; on Wednesday 
morning about one hundred and fifty (150) persons proceeded with 
presents and sweetmeats ; when we reached the Dowlut gate we heard 
that Moolraj and the gentlemen had gone to the fort, we went on 
to the Sikhee gate. A Sentry of the gentlemen's stopped us at the 
bridge, saving “ When the gentlemen return you will have an inter¬ 
view.” We sat down there : after four or five hours* the gentlemen 
returned from the fort, I saw them on the bridge on horseback, the two 
gentlemen in front, behind them Moolraj, behind him Khan Singh, 
and Ramrung. When they reached the ascent beyond the bridge, 
Ameer Chund was standing there and struck one of the gentlemen with 
a spear f^rom the right. On the gentleman falling off the man struck him 
with a sword once or twice ; a clamour arose. The spectators began to 
run. t observed and heard Khan Singh, who was standing on the 
bridge, say :—** Moolraj is going, kill him.” I saw Moolraj with three or 
four troopers going out of the Dowlut gate. 1 then ran away, and 
•ame to my house. 

Question by Prisoner's Counsel.-~A,tt6r this what did yon see of 
the state of things in the city ? 


* Indian hours of twenty-four minutes. 
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ilH«wer.~What I described above 1 saw ; afterwards 1 heard that 
the people of the city were grieved. 

Questim hy Prisoners CottBse^.—What were they grieved at ? 

Gnawer.—They were grieved at this, that Moolrsj had made over 
the fort to the gentlemen, and bad sold what stores were saleable a 
soldier has done mischief, it remains to be seen what will be the result” 
was what they said. 

Question hy Prisoners Comwsc/.—D o you know anything about 
Moolraj selling the stores ? 

Answer .—1 know that as many shops as there were in the city, 
linen clothes, thread, grocery, clarified butter, oil, and iron were pur¬ 
chased by them through Moonshee Saheb llae, and grain and ata* of 
old grain w as sold in the grain market. 

Question hy Prisoner's Counsel .—After the gentlemen were killed, 
did the people ot the city shew any signs of joy, or illuminate ? 

Answer.—They did not shew any signs of joy', nor did they illumi¬ 
nate. 

Questionhy Prisoner's Counsel.—kllev this disturbance did Mool- 
rai send any bills through you or others to Amritsur, or any other 
place? 

Answer.—He, did not remit after the disturbance. The bills which 
were drawn on Moolraj by Gunness Dos at Amritsur were paid by 
him after the disturbance ; I received payment for one or two drafts 

Question hy Prisoner's Counsel .—In your opinion, did this distur¬ 
bance in the city of Mooltan arise with his wish ? 

Atirnsr.—Trom what I saw myself I did not consider it to be hy 
Moolraj s wish that the disturbance arose, for he sold his stores, and was 
sending timber and property from his house at Mooltan to his house in 
Ukalgurh. Bills reached daily from Umritsur, which he paid, there¬ 
fore 1 consider that be was getting his cash and property out of Mooltan. 

Question by Prisoner's Counsel.—Do you know Wuzeer Alee ? 

Answer.—I know him, I have been with him on the road. Captain 
James told me to go with him. 

Question by Prisoner's Counsel .—You were with him on the road ; 
state any conversation you may have had with him f 
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Answer.—A. day before we started from Mooltan, I wasstandiog near 
Wuzeer Aiee’s tent. Goortshar Chupprasee said to me, “ Wuzeer Alee 
is ^oing* to Lahore, have an interview with him.” I went into the tent 
to aim. Wuzeer Alee said: —You and I will travel together, and be to> 
gether. The gentleman has given me my pay, remit it to Dehli and get 
me a receipt.” I remitted Rupees five-hundred (500) on account of 
AVuzeer Alee to Dehli, and one hundred (100) Rupees of Ramjeemul’s. 
We started from Mooltan, and reached the first march at the village 
Oagraun. Wuzeer Alee Khan said: —Do you know with what object Mr. 
James directed you to go with me ?” I confessed my ignorance. Wuzeer 
Alee Khan said *^This lathe reason why the gentlemen sent you with 
me, that you may say what I direct you.” He asked what would 1 say ? 
1 answered :—seven generations of my family have passed as honest men ■ 
what 1 have really seen [ will state, 1 will not falsify anything.” Wu* 
zeer Alee rejoined “you will suffer much.” I answered :—“ though I 
may suffer 1 will not declare anything falsely.” When we reached the 
Seraee Suddoo about 2 o'clock p. m., Wuzeer Alee Khan said to me : — 
“ God has rewarded me in giving me in this world, my revenge of the 
base Moolraj. I was in confinement some nine (0) or ten (10) months, 
he gave me no help ; lu lieu of one oath taken, 1 will take ten in La¬ 
hore, and have my revenge.” 1 said : —“ do as you like.” 

Question by Prisoners Counsel— did you see Bunsee Dhur ? 

AVuzeer Alee, Bunsee Dhur and Ramjee Mul were 
together on the road ; 1 saw him with them on the road from Mooltan 
to Lahore. 

Question by ditto.—Whzn the gentlemen were coming out of the 
fort of Mooltan by the Sikhue Gate, and were coming to the Kumur 
Kotha Gate over the bridge, were there any other men on horseback 
in frout of the two gentlemen f 

Answer. —There were no other persons on horseback in front of 
the gentlemen. 

Question by ditto. —Did you see either Wuzeer Alee or Bunse 
Dhur, with the gentlemen on that occasion ? 

Answer.—I saw two or four orderlies, and'one or two carpet 
spreaders (furashes), 1 did not see Wuzeer Alee or Buusee Dhur. 

Question by ditto.—T>iA Moolraj give any present to the Muzhabee 
who brought Mr. Agncw’s head ? 

Answer.—Neither did Moolraj give any, nor did I hear of it. I 
was in the city ; had hegiven an^ thing 1 should have heard of it. 

Question by Prosecutor.— A 19 you a banker, or a banker’s clerk f 
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Ansmr.-^l am a banker, and eight months previons to the 
gentlemen coming to Mooltan 1 was Muolraj’s cash keeper on account 
of the province ot Bakhur, and the custom duties of Leia in the 
talocq* Seeppoor. 

Question by Prosecutor .—When the gentlemen were killed, had 

you any cash of Moolraj’s in your keeping ? sr 

« 

About six or seven (7) thousand rupees. 

Question by What became of the money ? 

Answer.—X month, or month and a quarter, after the gentlemen 
were killed, 1 paid it into Moolraj’s treasury through Jaismul and 
Kunjeet Bae. 

Question by ditto .—On the day the gentlemen were wounded, what 
head men accompanied you to see the gentlemen ? 

Badhoo Mul, Bhcraya, a chowdree, Durujae Mulik, 
Kirpa, haberdasher, Sham Singh and otheis whose names 1 do not 
recollect. 

Question by ditto .—number of troops were there at the 
gate, either Lahore or MooUan troops ? 

Answer .—^We were sitting on the right of the ascent on this side 
of the bridge ; the ascent is on the left on coining out of the fort; at 
that time i saw three or four sentries of the gentlemen. At the Kumur- 
kotha gate, and on the side of the ditch, troopers of Lahore, drawn up 
in line more than I could number, under a Berf tree there were four 
or five troopers of Moolrsj’s. 

Question by Prosecutor.—Yoxsi have recorded having heard Khan 
Singh say kill Moolraj what do you mean by this P 

Answer.—Ai the time of the tumult he said: kill Moolraj I 
do not know why. 

Question by Did Moolraj fly before the epear was 

■truck or afterwards ? 

Answer .—&ed after the spear was struck. 

Question by Prosecutor.—lAcMf far off wu Moolraj from tha 
soldier when he struck the spear f 

« 

nrwsf,~>Three paces off. 



* Bisttfet. 


fTbieJidato nw. 
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Question htf Proseeutor.—^Ylove far off was Moolraj from tlie sepoy 
when he wounded the gentleman with the sword 1 

t 

Answer. —It might be a space of one or two paces. 

Question by Prosecutor.— Moolraj give any orders for seizing 
the soldier? 

Answer,—\ did rot hear Moolraj give apy order. I heard that 
that sepoy a puh* (three hours) afterwards had come out at the Lahore/ 
Gate of the city of Mooltan wounded, lie had come along the ditch, 
and some one got him out. 

Question by Prosecutor. —Can you see the Dowlut gate from the 
Sikhee Gate ? 

Answer —You can see the Dowlut Gate from the Kumurkotha 
gate, they are forty five (45) or fifty four (54) paces apart. 

Question by Ptoseentor. —Had you ever seen Wuzeer Alee Khan 
and Bunsee Dhur previous to your going to the fort.^ 

Answer. —I had not seen them previously. 

Question by Prosecutor.—When Goodhur Singh’s case was under 
investigation at Mooltan, were you there ? 

Answer. —It wasnot investigated when I was at Mooltan ; I was at 
Bhawulpoor. 

Question by Prosecutor.—Since you came to Lahore, have yon ever 
mentioned to any one the conversation you had with W uzeer Aleo ? 

Answer.—1 mentioned it to a Brahmun (whose name I do not 
know) who is in the place of resort of travellers where I stay. There is 
one J uaomul too there, to whom I mentioned it. 

(True Translation.) 

J. II. Wakefield, Capt. 17ih N. I. 

recording proceedings in English. 


* Indian watch. 
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Fourth Evidence for defence, Sham Singh, duly aworn. 

What is your father's name f Durbaree Mul.—Caste ? Rhutree 
Chopra. Age T 51 years.—Calling ? Trader.—Residence P Chunoot. 

Question bi/ Prisoner's Counsel —When Messrs. Agnerr and An¬ 
derson reached Mooltan, were you there ? 

Anstuer .—I was there then. 

/ 

Question by Prisoner's Counsel.—When the gentlemen went to the 
fort, when you were going to have an interview, what circumstances 
you may have seen, state P 

Answer.—1 was there when the respectable people of the city went 
to wait on the gentlemen ; we were about 100 or 150 persons, we took 
with us trays of sweetmeats. When we got within the Doulut gate, 
people remarked that the gentlemen and Moolraj are inside, on which 
the whole body moved to go inside ; when we got near the bridge we 
were stopped by the sentry of the gentleman : he said “ when the 
gentlemen come out you will have an interview.’’ VVe sat down near 
the bridge on the side of the ditch ; after three or four hours* the gen¬ 
tlemen wme through to the bridge. Moolraj was behind the genilemen, 
Khan Singh and Rim Rung were a little’behind Moolraj ; a sepoy 
named Ameera was sitting at the side of the bridge ; he struck the gen¬ 
tleman with a spear which I saw myself, on which the gentleman 
(when the horse had moved on two or three paces) fell off; a tumult 
arose and many of us ran away to our houses, some remaining behind ; 
this much 1 saw. 

Question hy Prisoner's Counsel.—Were the people of the city 
pleased at this tumult or not P 

Answer.—The people of the city remarked Moolraj had given up 
the fort, but this soldier has done much mischief, they were in grief, not 
knowing what might happen to them. 

Question hy Prisoner's Couiwel.—Did the people of the city illu 
minate f 

Neither did I seen or hear of such a thing, 
t * Of 24 nlnutei Englisti, of tbereabouis. 
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Question hy Prisoner's Counsel.—Ho you knov any thia| of the 
circunistauues of Moolraj selling* stores ? 

Two or three months previous to this tumult, clothes, 
lump sugpar, molasses, clarified butter, oil and grain, military accoutre¬ 
ments, and shoes were sold by Moolraj. 

Question hy Prisoner's Counsel.—Ja your opinion was this disturb¬ 
ance by Moolraj’s wish ? 

Moolraj had sent off his revenue instalments, sold his 
stores; therefore it did not appear that he was desirous of creating a dia- 
turbLUce. 

Question hy Prisoner's Counsel .— Hid you hear of Moolraj having 
made a present to the man who brought Mr. Agnew^ head 1 

Answer,—I never heard in the city that he did. 

Question hy Prosecutor.—H\d Moolraj go away before or after 
Ameera made the stab with the spear ? 

Answer. —After the spear was struck. 

Question by Prosecutor.—Hid you see the soldier striking with the 
sword ? 

Answer. —I did not. 

Question by Prosecutor.—Weto you there at the time of Goojur 
Singh’s trial at Mooltan ? 

Answer.— The d^ the British took the city I left Mooltan, and did 
not return to it, theremre I know nothing of Goojur Singh’s case. 

Question hy Prosecutor. —Are you a banker or a banker's clerk t 

Answer. —A Clerk of Meean* Kootub-ood*deen of Chunaot. 

Question by Prosecutor. —Have you had any dealings with Moolraj f 

Answer. —My man took the revenue of Toolumbha Sura and Sur- 
dsr from the managers and gave bills on me< 1 paid the money agree¬ 
ably to the drafts into Moolraj’s treasury ; my servant got from the land¬ 
holders 4 as. per hundred Rupees, when they paid in their revenue. 

Question by Court—Werti the people *Df Mooltan fully satisffed 
with the Government of Moolraj ? 


* Meean, Mr., a term of respeet. 
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Answer.-^Yei^ rery much satfor there was no oppression in 
the time of Dewan Sawun Mul and Moolraj. 

Question When the people heard of Moolraj*8 resigna¬ 

tion, were they* very sorry ? 

Answer .—When the gentlemen arrived, then it was known that 
Moolraj had given up the Government of the country, the troops were 
sorry as they were servants, others were indifiereut. 

Question by Court. —Vi^as there the same firm Government in the 
time of Moolraj that there was in Sawun Mul’s time ? 

Answer. —No, there was not, because there were disturbances 
among the soldiery. 

Question by Court .—Was Moolrnj’s power weakened by cases in 
appeal being heard in the British Court of justice at Lahore P 

Answer.-^1 am not versed in such matters. 


(True Translation,) 

J. H. Wakefiem), Captain, 17th N. 

recording proceedings in English. 



THxaTBBNTR da.t's Paocbboinos, 15th Jobb, t849. 


Fifth Evidence tor Defence, 3iohkum, carpet spreader, duly sworn. 

Question. —What is your father’s name ? Answer. —Abdalla.— 
Question. —What is your caste ? -Aflswer.—Shaik. Question. —What 
isyouri^e? Answer.—Thirty-five (35) years. Question.-—Where is 
your residence ? Answer.—Lahore. Question. —What is your occu¬ 
pation ? Furash* in the service of the Lahore Government. 

Question by Prisoner's Comsel. —Did you accompany Mr. Aernew 
to Mooltan ? 

Answer. —Yes I did. 

Question by Prisoners Counsel. —On the morning the gentlemen 
went to the fort, where were you ? 

Answer .—I accompanied Mr. Agnew and took with me a punkah 
and chudui't (a sheet) to be spread on the ground. Khan Singh, Man, 
said to me : —“ you are under the orders of Mr. Agnew, stay with him.” 
He had made me over to him. 

Question by Prisoner's Counsel. —When Mr. Agnew was struck 
with the spear, where were you ? 

Answer.—I was five (5) or six (6) paces in front of Mr. Agnew’s 
horse ; the Dewan was on the right of Mr. Agnew and Mr. Anderson 
on his left. Khan Singh was close to Mr. Agnew’s horse behind him, 
Kootttb Shah was then behind Khan Singh. 

Question by Prisoner's Counsel. —Did you see the soldier strike 
with the spear ? 

Answer. —On hearing a noise I turned round and looked; then I saw 
the soldier strike Mr. Agnew twice with a sword, when Mr. Agnew 
•truck the soldier with a stick. 

Qiustion by Prisoner's Cnunse/.—Where was Wuzeer Alee then? 

Answ ^.—Wazeer Alee was then in the mosque of the Eedgab. 

Question by Prisoner's How do you know that Wuieer 

Alee was at that time in the mosque ? 


* Caipct iprcadM. 


t <Ue«< aiacacpet. 
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Answer .— I at the time ran to the Eedgah and reported that swords 
had been used, and Mr. Agnew wounded. At that time Wuzeer Alee, 
with two or more persons, came out of a small room near the mosque. 
Wnzeer Alee was standing a little way oif. The other people asked what 
had happened, he did not ask me anything. 

Question hy Prisoner's Connsff.—Did any one from the fort reach 
the Eedgah belore you ? 

No, no one before me. 

Questionhy Prisoner's Counscl.--'Dojo'\x know Bunsee Dhurf 

Answer.—1 do not. 

Question by Prisoner's Counsel. —When the gentlemen went to 
the fort of Mooltan, who of the Moonshees and other servants went with 
them ? 

Answer .— One was Kootubshah, Sbaik Moostapha, Moonshee 
Bbugutram, I, Abdoollah furash (carpet spreader.) Gitoo, umbrella- 
man of Khan Singh’s, and Yaroo, furash of hia, andTalokh Singh, his 
table servant. These were of the servants and Moonshees. 

There was Essur Singh of the Artillery, Goolab Singh Comman¬ 
dant of the Regiment, Kooldeep Singh, Colonel of the Regiment, Ila- 
hee Box, brother of Kurum llahee; these were officers of the Lahore 
troops. 

Question by Prisoner's Counsel.—When the gentlemen were killed 
in the Eedgah, where were you ? 

Answer.—There are arched openings in the Eedgah. In the 
middle of the centre one under the dome was where the gentlemen 
put up ; (here witness had a plan drawn according to bis description 
of the Eedgah and enclosure.) When the assaulting party reached the 
gentlemen, Khan Singh told me to go and take care of my furash 
khana (the place where carpets and furniture were kept) and see if 
there was any guard with his son or not. When the gentlemen were kill¬ 
ed I was in the furash khana ; on hearing the report of a gun I went 
towards where the gentlemen were. I saw them taking Khan Singh 
away, and the bodies of the gentlemen, Mr. Agnew’s outside and Mr. 
Anderson's on the bed ; both were dead. 

Question hy Prisoner's Counsel .—At that time where was Wn- 
searah P 

Answer .—1 do not know whether he was with the gentlemen, or in 
the tosha khana; I did not see him then.* 

V 

Question by CottrL—When did yon go to the Amkhas P 
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Answer.’—On the morning of the next day after the gentlemen 
were killed, about 6 o’clock a. m. 1 saw Mr. Agnew's head lying out side 
the Northern entrance of the Arokhas on the right hand side, fifteen 
(15) paces off. I heard afterwards that Dewan Moolraj had the bodies 
wrapped in linen and buried. After this, when 1 went again at 7 o’clock, 
1 did not see the head. Moolraj's dwelling house is within the Am* 
kbas; 150 or 200 paces from there the head was lying. 

Question hy Court. —Had the hair of thd head of Mr. Agnew the 
appearance of having been burnt. 

Answer. —The hair was perfect, and had no appearance of haying 
been burnt. 

(True Translation,) 

J. H. WAKKriKLU, Captain^ Mth N. I. 

recording proceedings in English. 



Fooatbskth j > xr*B Prooeboinos, 16th Jdrb, isto. 


SiEth evidence for defence, Asa Nund, formerly Vakeel of Moolraj, with 

the sanction of the Lahore Government in attendance at the 
Residency, duly sworn. 

What is your father’s name! Jumeiut Lai,—Caste? Khutree 
Seigul.—Age ? 56 years.,—Residence ? Mooltan.—Calling ? General 
service. 

Question bu JPrisoner's Counsel .—Do you you know when Moolraj, 
after giving in his resignation, paid up the residue of the revenue of 
Mooltan ? 

Answer .—I was the Vakeel at the Residency when the revenue of 
Mooltan came in. Jaismul, present with the Lahore durbar, was in the 
habit of informing me. In obedience to the orders of the Resident, 1 
obtained an English letter or pass. Jaismul paid the cash into the Motee 
Mundur* and brought a receipt. Pour instalments of the spring cropt 
and three on account of the autumn^ crop. The autumn instalments had 
been paid op, and two had been paid into the Lahore treasury on ac; 
count of the autumn crop, and the third payment on account[ol the Hin> 
doo year 1904 ; after the resignation on the 1st or 2d of the month of 
Baisakb, of the Hindoo year 1005, corresponding with the llih April 
1848, had been made, in all one lakh twenty-hve thousand rupees, more 
or less. 

Question by Prisoner's Counsel —Do you know whether any of 
Moolraj’s confiscated property has been received at Lahore ? 

Alnswer.—As soon as the news of the Mooltan occurrence reached 
Lahore, the durbar placed me under surveillance without any fault on 
my part. 1 heard, when in confinement, that Ounnea Das, Moolraj's 
hanker atUmritser, had been put in contiaement, and that seven lakhs 
and twenty thousand rupees of Moolraj’s had been confiscated by the 
Government. I heard too, that cash and property of Moolraj’s had 
been found at Ukalgurb, and that the property of his family, cash and 
other property, found at Ukalgurb, had all been confiscated by the Go¬ 
vernment, but 1 do not know the sum. 


* Used 4* e iraatury. 


t Rttbee. 


X Khareef. 
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Question by Prisoner's Counsel.—Was any property of Moolraj’s 
found P 

f 

ftftt'er.—In Lahore in the house of Jae Mul Vakeeh a silrer 
elephant howdah, and a horse which, had been given by the Dewan in a 
fchelut, (honorary dress,) conferred on him, and some carpets and sut- 
Tongees were taken away by Salikram Boog ^executioner) servant of 
Rajah TeJ Singh and Bukhshee Bhag' Mul, ana these articles were con¬ 
fiscated by the Government. Some coins also. Which Moolraj had sent 
to Phuggroo Shah, banker and resident of Lahore, for sale, were 'confis¬ 
cated, and some money due in the account by Moolrig was recovered 
from Phuggroo Shah. 

(True Translation.) 

J. H. Wakefield, Captain^ \1th N. 

recording proceedings in English, 


V 
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rousTEENTH Dat's Peocebdings, 16 th June, 1849 . 


Seventh Witness for defence, Asoo, dulr sworn. 

Qtiestion. —What is your Father’s name ? Tikkun 

Mull. Question. —What is your caste? ilwswcr.—Khuttree Murotrs. 
Qycsiioa.—What is your age? Answer.— or 29 years. Question. 
What is your calling ? Haberdasher.— Question.—\\ here is 

your residence ? Answer. —Mooltan. 

Question by Prisoner's Counsel.—When Mr. Agnew and Mr. 
Anderson and Khan Singh Man reached Mooltan, were you there ? 

Ans?v£r. —Yes I was there. 

Question by Pmsoner's Counsel. —Did you accompany the 
“ Punch*'* when they went to wait on the gentleman ? 

AMwrr.—YesI did, 

Question by Prisoner s Counsel.—WhsX did you see on that 
occasion ? 

Answer. —When we reached the gate at iW bridge, the sentries of 
the gentleman were posted, two or three ; one of them stopped us. The 
whole of the assembly (Punchait) sat down by the side of the ditch. 
After four hourst the gentleman returned from the fort, two erentle- 
men on horseback in front, behind them Moulrsj on horseback,behind 
him Khan Singh and Ramrung. When the gentlemen reached the 
bridge and were on the ascent, a sepoy named Ameera was standing 
there and struck the gentleman with a spear from the right ? I saw 
this myself. 1 he sepoy then drew his sword and 1 saw two blows. 
Then the soldier, Ameera, jumped into the ditch. When the tumult 
arose the whole assembly (Punchait) ran away ; I too ran away to my 
house. 

QuestiSn by Prisoner’s Counsel. —When the people of the city saw 
this tumult were they pleased ? 

No, th?y were much grieved, saying the gentleman, the 
ruler of the t:ountry,bas been killed, it is to be seen what will be the 
end of this. 

it 

' * Council. t Ghunee, about 24 minutes English. 

I 
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Question by Prisoner's Counsel. —After the geatlemen were killed, 
did the people of the city illuminate ? 

Answer. —They did not illuminate; they were all anxious. 

Question by Prisoner's Counsd^lti your opinion did this distur¬ 
bance occur by Moolraj's wish ? 

Ans)ver,—\ do not think it was by his Wish ; the sepoy was mad, 
he used to drink two lotahs (brass pots) of Bhung* daily. 

Question by Prisoner's Cou7isel.—Wetc you acquainted with the 
sepoy Ameera i 

I knew him. Before the occurrence 1 used to see him 
sitting at the Loharec Gate ; as a soldier. 

Question by Prisoner's CounseL—Iild you ever see him after the 
affair ' 

Ansfrer.-’I SAW him wounded two or four days after this at the 
Lobaree Gate, he had one wound on the cheek and one on the leg, the 
bone of which was broken, so 1 heard from others who said it was 
broken; it was bound up. 

Question by Prisoners Counsei—After this what happened to him? 

First he^ was wounded; after he got well he put 
on clean clothes and went to Moolraj, to whom he said what a bold 
thing I have done, reward me.” Moolrsj at this got very angry with him 
and gave him two or four pushes. I saw this myself, asl went to look 
about me and see whether Ameera would be rewarded or not. After 
this Ameera came to the Loharee gate and sat down there ; be had a 
quarrel with a washerman of Mooltan, Moolraj ordered him into con¬ 
finement in the Fort, as he was daily having some row. He was con¬ 
fined in the Fort twenty-five days after the affair ; when he recovered 
from his wound he went to Moolraj, who kicked him out; about a month 
after the affair he was confined. About a month after wounding the 
gentleman he was confined. 

* 

Question by Prisoneifs Cowwsef.—Where in the Fort was Ameer 
Chund confined ? 

4 - 

Answer.-^l heard iuthe Bastion above the Deb gate of the Fort. 

Question by Prisoner's CounciL-^Did you ever hear of Moolraj’s re¬ 
warding the man who brought Mr. Agnew’s head ? 

* Bhung; Cannabis satira; Hemp, an intoxicating drink. 
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Answer.—I never heard or saw that he did so. Had he done so, 1 
should have heard of it or seen it ? 

Question hy ProssmtOT.—llo^ did jou come to Lahore ? 

Amwer.—To make a representation; to get a remittance of the 
fine on the city of Mooltan, which has been imposed to the amount of 
many lakhs, with no means of paying it. 

Question by Prosecutor,—Wm you a friend of Ameer Ghund ? 

A niwr.—No. 

Question by Prosecutor.—When the sepoy wounded the Gentleman 
with the swordi, where was Moolraj, and what did be do ? 

Answer.—Moolraj was behind the Gentleman when the Gentlemah 
fell from the horse and a tumult arose. Moolraj pressed on his horse 
towards the Dowlut Gate. 

Question by Prosecutor.— Who were with Moolraj ? 

Answer.— Bo went by himself, heliad none with him. When. I 
heard Khan Sing say“ here is Modiraj, kill him,” then he pressed 
on his horse. Khan Sing was behind Moolraj. 

Question by Prosecutor.— Whoto was Hr. Anderson, the other Gen¬ 
tleman f 

Answer.— Whoxk the great man fell, and Khan Sing said “ kill Mool¬ 
raj ” he pressed on his horse from fear of his life, Mr. Anderson, who was 
on the 1^ of Mr. Agnew, followed on his horse after Moolraj. 

Question by Prosecutor.—Bid you ever ask Ameer Chund why he 
struck with the spear f 

Answer.-^l did not ask him. 


(Tr(|s Translation.) 


(3d) J. H. Waebfifld, Captain, l7tA N. 

recording proceedings in Pnglisk. 
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Eighth Evidence for defence, Gadha Misr, Moonshect duly sworn. 

'f 

What is your father’s name ? Nanuk Chuird.—What is your caste ? 
Tuknawut Brahmun.—What is your age ? Fifty two years.— Where 
is your residence P Lahore.—What is your occupation ? General ser¬ 
vice and at present Moonshee of Megraj, treasurer. 

Question hy Prumer's Counsel— pQ you know from the treasury 
papers when the arrears of revenue payment were received from MoolrajV 

Ansmr.—The arrears of instalments, one lakh seventy-three thou¬ 
sand lour hundred and forty rupees, the currency of Nanuk Shahee, 
were received into the Motee Mundur treasury, on the Ist day of 
Baisakh of the Hindoo year 1005. * 

Question by Court. —By the treasury account of the Hindoo year 
1904, had the arrears of that year been paid by Moolraj P 

Ansmr.—These payments were the last instalments. 

Question by Prisoner's Counsel —Do you know what was received 
into the treasury on account of confiscated property of Moolraj P 

On the 18th of Baisakh, of Hindoo year 1905, there was 
received from Jaemul, Moolraj’s vakeel, trappings and howdah of an 
elephant, worth about rupees live hundred, 500: a carpet and sutrin- 
gee, a circular cloth made of thread on which Hindoos sit j^o worship 
(English hassock) worth about one hundred (100) rupees. On the 
lOth Baisakh, of the Hindoo year 1905, from the account book there 
was due on account of Moolraj from Bhugoo, Shahee rupees thirty 
sia thousand and eight, ten annas (36,008 10 0). This was received 
into Megrnj’s treasury. From the shop of Gunness Das, Mooliaj’s 
banker at Omritsir, received on the first day of Jaith, of Hindoo 
year 1905, seven lakhs, fifteen thousand^ three hundred and twenty 
four rupees, four and a h|klf aunas; the same date of golden boodkees* 
valued at nine thousand and eighteen rupees, eleven and a half annas 
(9,008-11 6). On the 23d Baisakh 1905 Hindoo year, one thousand 
seven hundred forty two rupees’ worth of (140) {pecesof silk, total ru¬ 
pees seven lakhs, twenty six thousand one hundred and eighty five. 
Iteceived in all from Ukalghur, property of Moolrsj’s, to the amount of 


* Gold 'Duetts. 
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cash one lakh sixty two thousand and forty rupees, fire annas. From 
the 8th of fait to the 28th Sawun 1005 Hindoo year, rupees six hun¬ 
dred and fifty (650) on the 6th Sawun 1905 Hindoo year from Hurree 
Singh's orderly; from the same man rupees 1,098-12 annas, property of 
Davee Dita, a follower of Moolraj's from Ukklghur on the 13th liar 
1905 Hindoo year, (srand total both cash and property, ten lakhs, 
seventy two thousand four hundred and thirty one rupees, eleven annas. 
This much has been received into Misr Megrsj's treasury ; whatever 
more may have been received is known to the people of the durbai;. 

Question by Prosecutor .—This seven lakhs of rupees which came 
from Umritsir, did Gunes Das, Moolraj’s banker, send it, or was it 
recovered from information given P 

Answer .—The people of the city of Umritsir, Jodh Singh, Udalatee 
(officer of the Court of Justice) and Nubee Buksb, the Kotwal, and 
hlisr Sew Das, son of Misr Megraj, these three pointed out Gunes 
Das as the banker of Moolraj. Jodh Singh Udalatee and Nubee Buksh 
found out and sent the sum for which good service Sir F. Currie re¬ 
warded them. ^ 


(True Translation.) 


I' J. H. Wakefield, ’‘Captain, nth Regt. N. I., 
recording proceedings in English. 
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Ninth Witness for defence, Jusoo^ duly sworn. 

Question. —What is your father’s nSme ? Answer, —Gopal. 
Question —What is your caste? Khuttree Bij. Question, 

—What is your age ? Ansiver.^AB years. Question.—White is your 
place of residence? .iwswer.—Mooltan. Question.—Vihet is your 
^cupation ? Answer. —Agent of Wilaytee* Merchants. 

Questiofh hy Prisoner's Counsel,—^hen Mr. Agnew reached Mool- 
tan, were you there ? 

"Answer. —I was. 

Question by Prisoner's Counsel. —When the Punchf (assembly) 
went to wait on the gentlemen, did you accompany them, and what 
did you see? 

Answer.—^We proceeded t(rthe Fort; the sentry of the gentlemen 
stopped us. The whole body remained standing under a Peepul? tree 
by a well. After two gurees§ the gentlemen came. When they bad 
passed the gate and got on the bridge and were at the ascent, I saw 
Ameera was standing with a spear. lie struck the great man on the 
right with the spear. I also saw Ameera draw his sword. He jumped 
into the ditch and we fled from fear, saying what a disgraceful thing 
this*is. I rail away a few paces and then came up and stood behind. 
I saw five or ten of the troopers of the gentlemen and not one of Mool- 
raj’s followers. I saw the gentleman coming along wounded too. I 
also saw too that Ram Rung and Khan Singh tied on bandages, when I 
went to my house. 

Question hy Printer's Counsel.— you see Ameer Chund the 
soldier before ? ^ 

I often went and came through the Lahoree Gate. I 
saw Ameera was always drinking Bhung|| day aud night; he was like 
a mad man. There was a shop near the gate where he staid. 

* Foreign phrase tppHed to merchants from central Asia. f Town council. 

Indian Fig tree. § About 21 minutes English. 

II Cannabis Sativa, a decoction of Hemp. 
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Question by Prisoner's Counsel .-*the circumstance of the 
gentleman being wounded, did you see Ameera any where F 

Ansner.‘-\ did notice him again. 

Question by Prisoner's Counsel .—When the gentlemen were killed, 
did the people shew joy or illuminate ? 

They did not express joy, nor did they illuminate; they 
were sunk in grief. 

Question by Prisoner's Counsel.—Bid you ever hear of Moolraj 
rewarding the man who brought Mr. Agnew’s head ? 

Answer .—Neither did I see nor hear, nor did I go out* < 

Question by Prosecutor .—When you went to the Fort who were 
there of the Punch ? 

A.nm*er.—Kirpah haberdasher, Duriya Mulik, Boodhoo Mulik, 
Sham Singh, Tejbhanof Shikarpoor, so many names I remember; there 
were others there, near one hundred or one hundred and fifty. 

Question by Prosecutor .—Were you thinking particularly of 
Ameera ? 

Answer .—I was looking to the door to see when the gentlemen 
might come; Ameera was standing there with a spear; 1 saw him. 

Question by Prosecutor .—Did you see Ameera talking to any one 
there ? 

Answer .—I did not see him speaking to any one. 

Question by Prosecutor.—When Ameera used his sword, where was 
Moolraj ? 

Answer .—At that time Moolraj was on the left of the gentlemen. 
1 saw Khan Singh make a sign with his hand. 1 saw Moolraj turned 
pale^ i do not know how Moolraj was not to be found. 

Question by Prosecutor.-~^ii you hear Khan Singh say any thing ? 

Answer.—1 did not hear hint say any thing. 

Question by Prosecutor.—Vfhj did you come to Lahore ? 

Answer.—To get the fine on Mooltan taken off. 

Question by Prosecutor.—0^ what date d^ you leave Mooltan ? 
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Answer ,—When iifteen days had passed of the month of Chait of 
present year. 

Question hy Prosecutor ,—When Goojur Singh's case was under 
investigation, were you in Mooltan ? 

Answer .—Moostupha Khan (Khakwanee,) confined me on account 
of the fine on Mooltan to make me pay. 


(True Translation.) 


(Signed)' J. II. Wakefield, 17/A N, 

recording proceedings in English. 
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Fifteenth Day's, Peocbbdinos, 18th June, 1840. 


Tenth Evidence for Defence, Moulvee SaiudJujaz // 04 m, duly Bworn. 

What is your father's name ? Mohummud Koolie.—What is your 
caste ? J^aiud.—Where is your residence? Kimtoor in Luknow dis¬ 
trict.—What is your age ? Twenty eight or thirty years.—What is your 
calling ? General service, at present keeper of records to Board of Ad¬ 
ministration. 

Question hy Prisoner's Counsel. —Do you know Wuzeer All ? 

Answer.^Yea I do; he went from Lahore with Mr. Agnew. 

Question by Prisoner's Counsel. —Within the last two or three 
months had you any disputes with him ? 

Ansmr.^l had no dispute, with him, but a conversation. 

Question by Prisoner's Counsel. —Had you any conversation with 
him respecting his giving evidence in the case of Moolroj ? 

Answer.—Oa» day in the dufrur (office) I am impressed that it was 
previous to W uzeer Ali’a giving evidence I said so much to Wuzeer Ali ; — 
It is not right without reason to make exertions to de;||,troy the lite 
of any one, you should speak the truth, the rest is in the power of the 
rulers;'* he answered :—“ Ue, Moulraj, is an iiihJel, to destroy him in 
any way is right.” 

Question b§ Prisoner's Couns 7.—What was your object in saving 
what you did I 

Answer. — I heard from parties that the person is going about to 
destroy Moolraj’s life; I gave him advice as a fnend to speak the truth. 

Question by Prisoner's Counsel. —Had you any doubt of his speak¬ 
ing the truth 't 

Answer.-^l had no dealings with him, nor did i know what in 
anticipation he might say. All I heard was that he was busy in des¬ 
troying Moolraj’s life, so I advised him to speak the truth. 

Question by Prisoner's Cottnsel,—Do you know anything of his 
former circumstances ? 
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Answer ,—I do not. 

Question by Prisoner's Counsel .—Do you know in what capacity 
he accompanied' Mr. Ag-new? 

Answer,---! heard that he was going with Mr. Agnew,but had no 
fixed appointment. 

Question by Prisoner's Counsel .—Do you know Bunsee Dhur ? 

Answer ,—I do not. 

Question by Proseeutor ,—When this conversation took place be¬ 
tween you and Wuzeer Ali, was any one el«e near ? 

Answer .—Parties were sitting in the office when ibis conversation 
arose; I do not know whether they heard it; they were occupied in their 
duties. 

Question by Prosecutor .—Did you afterwards m«nlion it to any 
one, this conversation ? 

Answer .—I do not recollect well to whom I spoke of it, but I did 
certainly afterwards apeak of it. 

Question by Cowri.—Recollect it well ; did Wuzeer Ali ever say to 
you that he has not gone into the fort, with Mr. Agnew and Mr. An¬ 
derson ? 

Answer.—Ho did not mention such a thing. 


(True Translation.) 


J. H. >VaKBFiei:.d, Captain, \7th Reyt N. 

recording proceedings in English. 

Here the Defence closes. The Court re-open on Thursday the 2l8t 
inst., when the Advocate of the Prisoner delivers his address. 
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Proceedings of a Special Military Commission assembled at Mool- 
tan, on Friday the second day of Marck^ One Thousand Eight Hun¬ 
dred and Forty by order of Brigadier F. Stalker, C. B., 

Commanding at Mooltan, under instructions from the R^ht Ho¬ 
norable the Governor General of India, for the trial of all such 
Prisoners as may be brought before it. 

President. 

Major S. Poole, 1st Eegt. Lt. Cavalry (Lancers.) * 

Members. 

Captain VV. Purves, 9th Reg’t. N. I.; Capt. W, F. Curtis, 1st Reg:t. 
Lt. Ca^y. (Lancers) ; Capt. W. G. C. Hughes, 4th Regt. N. I. (Rifles); 
Subadar Major Luximan Singh, 4th Regt. N. I. (Rifles); Subadar Ma¬ 
jor Koonian Singh, 4th Battn. Artillery : Colonel Soobhan Khan, La¬ 
hore Service. 

Lieutenant Flugh James, Deputy Collector and Magistrate of Suk- 
kur, Judge Advocate, conducting the Proceedings, and Interpreter to 
the Court. 

The Commission assembles at M.ijor Edwardes’ camp, at eleven 
o’clock in the forenoon of the above-mentioned day, and proceeds to 
the trial of Goodhur Singh, Muzubee Nihung, who appears a prisoner 
before the court. 

Brigade orders of the 1st March 1819, directing the assembly of 
the Commission, are read and appended, marked A, 

Letters No. 64, dated 15th February, 1349, from the Resident at 
Lahore, to the Secretary to the Government of India; No. 06 from 
the Secretary to the Government of India, to the Resident at Lahore: 
and No. 58, dated SOtth February 1849, from the Resident at Lahore to 
Majbr Herbert Edwardes, C,B , Assistant to the Resident at Lahore, are 
respectively produced and read, and copies are appended and marked 
A. B. and C. 

The Commission are of opinion that the instructions they have re¬ 
ceived are no^ sufficiently detailed to enable them to proceed with the 
trial of the prisonervand that such should be iutimated to the Major of 
Brigade, under the band of the Frcfident. 

The prisoner is remanded to confinement, and the Commission ad¬ 
journs at twelve o'clock, noon, till further orders. 
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Second Day, Saturday, 3d March, 1849. 

The Commission re^assembles at the Mess House of the Ist Reg:t. 
Lt. Ca7j. (Lancers) agreeably to instructions received from the Major 
of Brigade. 

The prisoner Goodhur Singh, Muzubee Nihung,4e brought before 
the court. 

Letter, dated 2d March 1849, from the .President to the Major of 
Brigad#, is read and appended, marked D. 

Letter, No. 37, dated 2d March 1849, from the Major of Brigade, 
is read and appended, marked E. 

The President, Members, and Interpreter are duly sworn, and solemn¬ 
ly affirmed. 

Gaindee Rae, Moonshee, is solemnly affirmed, as Interpreter in 
Funjabee. 

The following Charges are read, and explained to the prisoner> 

Goodhur Singh, Muzubee Nihung, of the tovrn of Mooltan, in the 
district of Mooltan, and kingdom of the Punjab, arraigned on the 
following charges 

l5< Charge .—For having, on or about the twentieth day of April 
one thousand eight hundred and forty'eight, near Mooltan, feloniously, 
wilfully, and maliciously, killed and murdered Mr. Philip Vans Ag- 
new, late of the Bengal Civil Service, by striking and cutting the said 
Mr. Philip Vans Agnew about the neck and shonlder with a sword or 
other sharp instrument, thereby inflicting certain mortal wounds of the 
which mortal wounds said Mr. Philip Vans Agnew did then and there die.' 

2d Charge.—For having, at the same time and place as specified 
in the first charge, feloniously and* wilfully aided and abetted in the 
malicious murder of Mr. Philip Vans Agnew, late of the Bengal Civil . 
Service, by striking and cutting the said Mr. Philip Vans Agnew about 
the neck and shoulder, with a sword or other sharp instrument, thereby 
inflicting certain severe wounds, of which severe wounds, together 
with certain other wounds then and there received; the said Mr. Philip 
Vans Agnew did then and there diq. 

(Signed) Hbrbbrt B. Edwarbbs, 

Asmt. Resident. 

Mooltan^ 3d March^ 1849. 


A 


MooUmif 3d Marehy 1849, 


(Sigael) Foster Stalker, 
Briffadierf Comd^. at Mooltan. 
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Questwii by Court to the Pmo««r.--How say you, Goodhur Singb, 
are yuu guilty or not guilty of the charges preferred against you ? 

Not guilty. 

1st Witness; Wnzeer Ake Khan —Wuzeer Alee Khan, Moonshee, 
being called into Court aadsolemuly adiruied, is asked;— 

Question by the Judge Advocate.-AYere you acquainted with the 
late Mr. Agnew of the Ilengal Civil Service ? 

« 

A7iswer. —Yes; I was Mr. Agnew's Serisbtadar. 

Question .—What do you know regarding hie death 7 

Answer,—On the 18th April, Mr. Agnew arrived at Mooltan, and 
encamped at the Eedgah, and after breakfast held his oihce. Two cases 
were sent to Moolraj. In the evening Moolraj had an interview with 
him in Khan Singh’s tent. 1 was not present during the interview. Neat 
raorning Mr. Agnew and Captain Anderson, with me and Khan Singh 
and two companies of the Goorkah regiment, which had come with him 
from Lahore, went into the fort, as Moolraj had agreed to make it over 
to Mr. Agnew at that time* lie shewed him all the stores and places, 
and ordered the keys to be given over to Colonel Kooldeep Singh, of 
the Goorkah regiment. Mr. Agnew ordered sentries to be placed of his 
own men over the stores with Moolraj’s sentries. After this we re¬ 
turned towards the Eedgah. Captain Anderson was going on first; 
Mr. Agnew followed with Khan Singh, and Moolraj with Kung Ram 
was behind him. Ongoing out at the Sikhee gate, when upon the 
bridge over the ditch, one Ameer Chund struck Mr. Agnew with a 
spear under the right armpit. Mr. Agnew struck him with a stick he 
had in his hand, and got oif his horse. Ameer Chund went round and 
mounded him twice on the left arm and shoulder with a sword ; one 
.of Kurrum llahee's horsemen, who had come down with Mr. Agnew, 
and was with him when this occurred, struck Ameer Chund with a 
sword, and he fell into the ditch ;'he got a wound on the right cheek, 
but 1 cannot siy from what. Moolraj then put his horse into a gallop, 
and went off to the Am Khas. Mr. Anderson went on, and some of 
Moolraj's horsemen followed him and cut him down with swords; Ve 
fell from his horse. Mr. Agnew’s wounds were tied up by Khan 
Singh, with bits of his own clothes ; he then got on an elephant wirh 
Khan Singh, and returned to the Eedgah. Meanwhile some Goorkahs, 
who bad seen what had happened to Mr. Anderson, took him home on a 
bed. On arriving there hU wounds were first sewn up by the Native 
Doctor of the Goorkah regiment', and afterwards Mr. Agnew’s. Mr. 
Agnew then wrote to Moolraj, telling him he did not suspect him of 
having any thing to do with the business, but that to clear himself it 
was necessary that be should^ seize and send to him the persons who 
had wounded him and Mr. Anderson, and come himself to see him. 
After some time Toolsee Ram, Rieaadah, came with an answer, which 
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Mr. Agnew gave to me to read, and sat Toolsee Ram on a chair. The 
answer was that be, Moolraj, could not seize the people who had wound¬ 
ed them, and that he was coming to him, when prevented by bis sol¬ 
diers, and his brother Rung Ram was wounded by them : also that 
there was a great disturbance; and that he had better take precautions 
for his own safety. Mr. Agnew explained how essential it was for his 
own justiiication that he should come, to Toolsee Ram, and wrote a let¬ 
ter to that elTect, sending it by Toolsee Ram. Moolraj was expected, 
but did not come. During the night, Mr. Agnew caused three batte¬ 
ries to be erected, with two guns in each, in case of an attack, and all the 
troops with him were brought into the compound of the Redgah. Next 
morning Mr. Agnew sent the Maharaja’s purwanabs to Moolraj’s Chiefs 
and cfhcers, ordering them tojobey him and Khan Singh, but they sent 
in reply that they could only obey Moolraj. The officers of Mr. Agnew’s 
troops then came to him, and told him they had hearif that Moolraj 
had taken oaths from all his soldiers to tight. Mr. Agnew wrote to 
Peer Ibraheera Khan, native agent at Bhawulpoor, to bring troops to his 
assistance. The tiring then commenced from the fort and the Am Khas, 
and six shots were returned by Colontl Eesur Singh of the Artillery, 
with Mr. Agnew, one of which disabled one of the enemy’s guns, and 
another killed a man. No guns were fired afterwards by Mr. Agnew'a 
troops. Some of Moolraj's officers, amongst whom was Misr Bbngwan, 
then came to Mr. Agnew’s soldiers, and with a writer from Moolraj 
offered them encreased pay if they would desert to him. Every thing 
was tried in vain to keep them loyal, and they deserted. Mr. Agnew 
gave them a thousand rupees when# they complained of hunger and 
thirst, and asked them to hold out for three days. By evening all had 
left him except eight or ten of Kurum llabee’s men, and the Moon- 
shees and servants. Towards evening Mr. Agnew sent Kuzee Ghoolam 
Hoosain as an ambassador to Moolraj, asking for peace and for carriage 
for Mr. Anderson and their things ; this was not complied with. After 
the sun bad set when it was getting dark, a cry was heard of a 
body of men advancing ; they were soldiers, coolies, and a mixed mass 
of people ; they came to the Eedgah, a party of Muzubees leading ,• they 
were Phoola bingh’s men ; the prisoner was with them. MuzuWs are 
men of the sweeper caste who turn Sikhs. The prisoner had that day 
taken away an elephant of Khan Singh's, and it was given to him. Khan 
Singh then suggested to Mr. Agnew ,to sue fur peace by w'aving a 
sheet. He refused, saying that (he time for peace had passed, and that, 
even if they killed two Europeans, there were tnousands more, and that 
troops would come which would annihilate Moolraj, hia army, and his 
fort. Meantime the crowd rushed into the room. Mr. Agnew was sit¬ 
ting by Captain Anderson talking in English, with their hands joined. 
The prisoner came up to Mr. Agnew, asked him in very abusive lan¬ 
guage w'hy be had come dow'n to Monltan, and told him to become a 
Sikh. Mr. Agnew replied that be was a servant of the Maharajah, and 
bad him upon his bead. The prisoner tlien with a sword struck Mr. 
Agnew, and then out uff his,head. Another person, not a Sikh, (4* mid¬ 
dling size, fired at him, and the ball hilj|um ou the body, but he was 
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dead. OthelP men then killed Mr. Anderson with swords, and the bodies 
of both officers were taken out, and cut about by the people outside. 

Question.—Did you see the prisoner taking away Khan Singh’s 
elephant ? 

Answer, —Yes, I saw him taking it away from a distance, he was 
riding on it, and others on foot were with him in great numbers. 

Question.—Did you well recognize the prisoner when addressing 
Mr. Agnew ? 

Answer. —Yes, I well recognized him, this was the man. 

Question,*—Had he the sword drawn when he came up to Mr 
Agnew ? 

Answer. —Yes, it was drawn. 

Question. —Where did he strike Mr. Agnew ? 

Answer. —Mr. Agnew was sitting on the bed supporting himself 
on one hand; the prisoner struck him on the neck with the sword, 
when his hand gave way and he fell back ; then others also came and 
struck him with swords, and the prisoner cut off his head. 

Question.—Did you see Mr. Agnew’s head in the hands of the pri> 
soner ! 

Answer. —Yes,I saw him with it at the door, and he went away with it. 

Question. —Did Mr. Agnew die before struck by any one else ? 

Answer.— he died from that sword cut. 

Question. —Do you recollect with which hand the prisoner struck 
Mr. Agnew ? 

Answer,—He struck him with the right hand. 

* 

Question.—Did you ever see the prisoner after that day before his 
apprehension ? 

Answer. —Yes; I was first imprisoned in the Muzubee lines, and saw 
him several times on Mr. Agnew’s horse, with a drawn sword in his 
hand, he once called out to me, Moonshee, I'll kill all your £uro> 
peans as far as Calcutta.” 

* Quesfma.—Was his sword always drawn ? 

Answer.—Yei, I never saw him with a^sheath. 
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Question by the Court. —On what day of the month wae Mr, Ag^ 
new killed ? 

Answer.-^On the 20th April, 1848, on a Thursday. 

Question. —Did you ever see Mr. Agnew’s head, after you saw it 
in the prisoner’s hands'’^at the Eedgah, and if so, do you know what 
became of it ? 

AHSToer.—No, I did not see it again, but I heard it was taken to 
Moolraj, and thrown into Khan Singh’s lap by Moolraj’s order, and ill> 
treated, gunpowder being put into the nostrils, and blown up; this 
I only heard. 

Question. —Do you recollect t^ether the prisoner’s bands were ia 
their present state when he killed Mr. Agnew T 

Answer, —Yes, his fingers were crooked as they now are, 

(Prisoner’s hands appear much crippled, especially the right, from 
a wound below the wrist.) 

Question. —How far were you from Mr. Agnew when he was kill¬ 
ed? 


Answer .—About two paces. 

This witness withdraws. 

Second witness^ Ramjee Mull. —Ramjee Mull, Moonshee, being 
called into Court and solemnly affirmed, is asked* 


By thb Judos Adyocatb, 

Question.—Tio you recognize the prisoner ? 

Answer. —Yes, I know him. On the 20th April 1843, about evening, 
the prisoner came with a crowd of others to attack Mr. Agnew and 
Mr. Anderson in the Eedgah near Moohan. Prisoner came up with a 
drawn sword to Mr. Agnew, and asked him why he had come to Moohan, 
and told him to become a Sikh. Mr. Agnew said he was a servant of 
Duleep Singh’s, and sent by him ; and told him not to kill him. Upon 
this the prisoner struck him with his sword, and he tell ^ back upon the 
bed. Prisoner afterwards cut off his head. 


a 
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(Question.—T >q you recollect with which hand the pruoner itruck 
Mr. Agnew ? 

Answer. —With the right hand. 

Question.—Hovr far off were you at the time f 

Answer.—I was about as far aa that table—(witness points to a 
table live or six yards from him.) 

Question. » Where did the prisoner strike Mr. Agnew ? 

Ans^ver. —lie struck him here, (pointing to the lower part of the 
neck in front). Mr. Agnew was sitting on the bed and supporting him> 
self on one hand, when tbe prisoner struck him and he fell back ; others 
then cut him, and shot him, and prisoner cut off bis head. 

Question.—Did you see Mr. Agnew's head after it was cut off? 

An.<iW€r. —Yes, I saw it in prisoner’s hands as he was taking it away. 

QaesHon.—What were you doing with Mr. Agnew ? 

was doing duty in his office as a writer, but had not 
been regularly appointed. 

Question —Do you know whether Mr. Agnew died before any one 
besides the prisoner had struck him ? 

Answer.—Yea, he fell back and prisoner cut off his head; afterwards 
others came up and cut the body. 

Question.—llud you seen the prisoner before that day ? 

Answer.—No. 

Question. —Did you ever see him afterwards ? 

Answer. —^Yes, next day, on the 2l9t April I saw him near the 
shrine of Shums Tabreez, where I was hiding. He had Mr. Agnew's 
pistol in his waist, and was riding one of Mr. Agnew’s horses, and had 
a drawn sword in bis hand. He asked roe where Mr. Agnew’s horse- 
keeper was, as he would employ him. I told him I did not know where 
he was. He said:—“ you were a servant also, now become Moolraj's or 
I’ll cut off yoiir head, as 1 did your officer’s.” 

Question.—Who were in the crowd which came with tbe pruoner 
to the £edgah ? 

Answer.— They were people from Moolraj, soldiers and others who 
came to plunder. 
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Question by the Court.—Bii you see Mr. Agneer's head or body 
after he was murdered P 

Anmer.—l did not see the head again, bat I saw his body and that 
of Mr. Anderson, which werw' taken outside, and cut about. Mr. An¬ 
derson's body was thrown on its face upon the ground. 

This witness withdraws. 

3d WU’iess ; Bunsee Dhur —Bunsee Dhur, being called into court 
and Bolemnty affirmed, is asked ; — 

Question by the Judge Advocate .—Did you accompany the late 
Mr. Agnew to Slooltan, and if so in what capacity ? 

Question. —Yes, 1 accompanied him to Mooltan. I was in hopes of 
getting an appointment in his office. 

Question.—VflkevQ were you when Mr. Agnew died t 

Answer.—\ was in the Eedgah, where Mr. Agnew was, with Mr. 
Anderson. In the evening just before dark the prisoner came in with 
three or four Moomlmans, and some Sikhs ; the prisoner had a drawn 
Bword in his hand, and came up to Mr. Agnew, telling him to become a 
Sikh. Mr. Agnew replied that he had come to Mooltan at Moolraj’s 
own wish, and told them to take him to Moolraj ; the prisoner then cut 
his throat with a sword, and afterwards there was a great disturbance, 
and other people came up and cut him with swords. I was pushed 
back to the wall by the stocks of guns. 

Question.—Bo you recollect With which hand the prisoner struck 
M^. Agnew P 

Answer .—With the right hand. 

Question .—Where did he strike Mr. Agnew f 

Answer —He Went up, and holding his chin cut his head off with 
his sword, that is all 1 saw. 

Question.—Wh&t did he do with the head P 

Answer.—He took it away with him. Next morning I saw the body 
at the door, and afterwards ,1 came to the Am Kbas, where 1 saw the 
head in the prisoner’s hands before Moolraj. Moolraj offered him an 
elephant, but he would not take it. Mr. A^ew’s bay horse and pistol 
were then given to him, and some money which he took. He continued 
to wear the pistol in his waist. 
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Question. —What did you see done with the head, before Moolraj ? 

Answer. —It was first thrown into Khan Singh’s lap, who was cry¬ 
ing. Afterwards the prisoner took it out in front of the Am Khas, 
rubbed powder over the hair and whiskers, and put powder into the 
mouth, and then set fire to it. Hundreds of the people of Mooltan 
were there, and they kicked it about with their feet, made water and 
spit upon It: they were highly delighted, and said;—“ look at the man 
who came to give his orders here and there was a great illumination. 

Question. —Did you hear Moolraj give any orders about the head ? 

Answer. —I heard him order it to be taken away. He afterwards 
sent some men with silks to bury the bodies ; they were exhumed that 
night, and the silks stolen. They were then buried again in long cloth, 
and were again exhumed; the third time, they were buried in long cloth, 
and a sentry was placed in charge of the grave. 

Question. —Did you ever see the prisoner afterwards ? 

Answer. —Yes, I often saw him going about on Mr. Agnew’s horse, 
and his pistol in his waist, with a drawn sword in his hand. The 
children of the town used to follow him about, and call him a king. I 
was at large for three or four months as they did not know 1 was with 
Mr. Agnew. Afterwards one Bunjeet Rae had me apprehended, and 
all my things taken from me. 

Question by the Court. —How far were you from Mr. Agnew when 
he was killed ? 

Answer.—I was as far as that wall (witness points to a wall five or 
six yards from him). 

This witness withdraws. 

The prosecution is closed, and the prisoner being called on for his 
defence, states : — 

Defence. —“ Moolraj gave me Mr. Agnew’a horse and pistol, but 
I had nothing to do with cutting off the head, nor killing Mr. Agnew. 
He was killed by one Ram Singh, who was afterwards killed at the 
taking of the town. I was at the Redgah during the attack, with a 
drawn sword, and Bussawah Singh, Muzubee, was with me and knows 
that 1 did not commit the murder. 1 should hke him to be called.” 

The prisoner Goodhur Singh is remanded to confinement, and the 
Court adjourns at a quarter past three o’clock, p. m., till Monday the 
fifth day of March, 1849, at eleven o’clock, x. m. 
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The Commission re>assembles at the Mess House of the 1st Begt. 
Light Cavalry (Lancers) at 11 oVlock, in the forenoon of the above 
mentioned day, pursuant to adjournment. 

The prisoner, Goodhur Singh, Muzubee Nihung, is brought be¬ 
fore the Court. 

l.t< Witness for the defence ; Busstwah Bussawah Singh 

Muzubee, being called into Court, and solemnly affirmed, is asked ;— 

Question by the Prisoner.—C m you state whether I took any part 
in the murder of Mr. Agnew ? 

Answer. —I was not there, nor do I know anything about it. The 
prisoner has falsely called on me for evidence. 

Question by the Court.—Bo you know anything regarding the mur¬ 
der of Mr. Agnew ? 

Answer —No, nothing, upon my faith. 

This witness withdraws. 

Witness for the defence ; Lai Sin%h. —Lai Singh, Khutree, 
being called into Court, and solemnly affirmed, is asked:— 

. Question by the prisoner. —Did I cut off Mr. Agnew’s head, or 
bring it to Moolraj ? 

Answer.—\ was on duty with the Ghorchurahs, and went by the 
order of Moolraj to take care that the property of the Officers was 
not plundered. I was not inside but outside, so cannot say’who cut 
off the head. 

Question by the Judge Advoeate.—WhsX was your employment 
under Moolraj ? 

Answer,—I was a Ghorchurah on 24 rupees 10 annas per month. 

Qursh'on.—Do you know anything connected with Mr. Agnew’a 
murder P 

Answer.— I know nothing; the footmen and others went in to 
the Eedgah in a body. 1 don't know what occurred inside. 
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Que$tionhy the Court. —Do you koovr who took Mr Agnew's 
head to Moolraj P 

Anmer.^l did not fee it taken myself, but I heard that a Ghor- 
ehurah took it to Moolraj. 


Question —How far were you from the Eedgah when Mr. Agnew 
was murdered? 

Answer.-^A good shot of a matchlock ball. 

Question.—Have you ever heard who killed Mr. Agnew P 

Ansrver.^l have never heard who killed Mr. Agnew, but I have 
heard that Ram Singh, a Ghorchurah, brought the head to Moolrej. 

This witness withdraws. 

The prisoner is asked whether he has any further evidence to call, 
and states:— 

I often said that what the Moonshee and other witnesses were 
deposing to was false; it was false that 1 cut otf the head, and that I 
brought it to Moolraj, and that I put powder about it, but it is no 
use my calling anybody, as they will be afraid to speak the truth. 1 
have nothing further to state.'* 

The Defence is closed, and the Court is cleared. 

The Commission proceed to deliberate upon the sense to be taken 
•f the words in open court," in the Secretary's letter No. 96 of the 
19th February, 1849, to the Resident at Lahore ; that is to say, whether 
the Finding and Sentence should be determined on with closed or open 
doors, and are of opinion that the court should be cleared during their 
deliberation on those points, inasmuch as that the public should be made 
acquainted with the Finding and Sentence of the court, but not with 
the opmion of any individual member. 

The court is opened, and the above decision declared. 

The court is cleared, and the prisoner removed. 

f , 

The Commission proceed to deliberate upon their Finding and 
Sentence. * 

Finding.—‘The Commission, having maturely weighed and con¬ 
sidered the evidence adduced on the prosecution, together with what the 
prisoner has urged in his defence, are of opinion that he, the prisoner 
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Goodhur Singh, Muzubee Nihung*, of the tourn of Mooltan, in the 
district of Alooltan, and kingdom of the Punjab, is guilty of both 
charges preferred against him. 

Sentence .—The Commission sentence the'prisoner Goodhur Singh, 
Muzubee Nihung, of the town of Mooltan, in the district of Mooltan, 
and kingdom of the Punjab, to be hanged by the neck till he be dead, 
at such time and place, and with such ceremonial, as it may please the 
Right Honorable the Governor General of India to direct. 


S. Poole, Major^ Lancers, 

President, 

Mooltan, Sth March, 1849. 


Hugh James, 

Judge Advocate and Interpreter, 

The court is re opened, and the prisoner re-called. 

The Finding and Sentence of the Commission are read and ex¬ 
plained to the prisoner. 

The prisoner is remanded to confinement. 

The Commission adjourns at two o'clock, p. m., until further 

orders. 


S. Poole, Major, Ist Lancers, 

President. 


Extract from Brigade Ordeis by Brigadier F. Stalker, C. JB., Com¬ 
manding at Mooltan. 

Thursday, Ut March, 1849. 

3.—Under instructions from the Right Hon’ble the Governor 
General, a special Military Commission will assemble, at 11 o'clock 
to-morrow forenoon, in a tent near Major Edwardes’ camp, for the trial 
of certain prisoners who will appear belore it. 

President. 

Major S. Poole, 1st Regt. Light Cavalry (Lancers) 
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Members. 

Captain W. Punres, 9bh Regiment Native Infantry. 

„ W. F. Curtis, Ist Regt. Light Cavalry (Lancers) 

„ W. G. C. Hughes, 4th Regt. Native Infantry (Rifles) 

Soobadar Major Koonian Singh, 4lh Battalion Artillery 
,, „ Luximan Singh, 4th Regt. N. I. (Rifles). 

Colonel Soobhan Khan, of the Lahore service, who stands 
nominated by Major Edwardes, Assistant Resident, Lahore, with whose 
permission also Lieutenant Hugh James, of the Bengal Army, is ap¬ 
pointed Judge Advocate to conduct the proceedings of the Court. 


By order, 

H. W. Evans, Captain^ 

Brigade Major^ Mooltan. 
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From Lieut. Colonel Sir H. M. Lawebncs, K. C. B.; 

JResident at Lahore. 


To H. M. Elliott, Esquire, 

Secretary to the Government of India, 

with the Governor General, 
Head Quarters^ dated Lahore, \^th February, 1849. 

I 

Sir,—B efore receipt of your letter No 83, of the 13th instant, I 
had written to General Whish, suggesting that Moolraj should be sent 
to Lahore in one day in a Durbar carriage, escorted by a strong party 
of Cavalry. To prevent accidents, riding horses would be also sup¬ 
plied. I have not yet received the General’s reply, but have sent the 
carriage to Ramnugur. My motive for this step is lest the prisoner 
should tamper with the native guard ^ and as I do not wish to bring a 
European one from the army, there will be less chance of attempt at 
rescue during a rapid journey, than if the Prisoner were brought by 
regular marches. I have requested General Whish, in case he agrees 
with me, to have the Prisoner started at 5 a. m., so that he may be 
seen at Akalgurh, 5 miles East of Ramnugur, his native place, and 
still reach Lahore before dark. He shall, as ordered, be brought into 
Lahore under guard, and without any secrecy. I recommend that, after 
two or three days' delay, he be sent to Govindgurh, there to await the 
Governor General’s final orders. As circumstances alter from day to 
day, the officer commanding at Ramnugur must be the best judge of 
the propriety of sending Moolraj in the manner 1 suggest. 

2.--In regard to the deserters recently captured at Mooltan, I 
would recommend their being employed on the public works at Mooltan, 
especially the fortifications, in irons, for terms from two to five years, 
according to the degree of their guilt. The. roads and canals in the 
neighbourhood will furnish an ample field of labour when the citadel is 
put in order. But, perhaps, it would be advisable to suspend judgment 
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on these persons until the termination of hostilities; simply, for the 
present, classifying them according to (heir degrees of guilt. 

3. —I would suggest that the man who has been recognised as the 
murderer of Mr. Agnew, be tried in open Court by a mixed Court 
consisting of 4 native olhcers of the British army, and 4 of Major £d- 
wardes's; presided over by Lieutenant James, or some officer selected 
for the purpose by the Brigadier commanding and Major Edwardes. 
If found guilty, he might be paraded round the city of Mooltari on 
an ass during three successive days, followed by a crier proclaiming his 
crime and his sentence. He might then be sent to Lahore for execu¬ 
tion. 

4. —Regarding the 2,000 prisoners sent to Feerozpoor, I recom¬ 
mend that at present no man be released without security for future 
good conduct. All unable to furnish security might perhaps be sen¬ 
tenced to hard labour without irons, inside the frontier jails, for a period 
of one year; individuals being released whenever they furnished the 
required security. Copy of Major EJwardes’s letter Nu. 33, dated 7tb 
inst. regarding these persons, is herewith annexed. 


1 have, &c., 

(Signed) H. M. Lxwrenob, 

Resident. 

(True Copy.) 

Herbert B. Edwardes, 

Assistant Resident 
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No. 96. 


From II. M. Elliott, Esquire, 

Secy, to the Govt, of India, 
With the Governor General. 


To Libut. Col. Sib H. M. Lawrence, K. C. B., 

Resident at Lahore, 

Dated camp Ferozepoor, 19^4 February, 1849. 

Sir,—I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your des¬ 
patch dated the 15th instant, No. 04, cominunicaliiig the arrangements 
you have ordered for conveying Dewau Moolraj to Lahore, after his 
arrival with Major General Whiah’s Army at Ramnugur { and sub¬ 
mitting' suggestions with respect to the disposal of the prisoueis and 
deserters captured at Mooltan, and the trial of the nerison charged with 
the murder of Mr. Agnew. 

2.-—In reply I am desired to state that the Governor General has 
no doubt that proper precautions will be taken by you for the safe 
conveyance of l)ewan Moolraj to Lahore. II is Lordship approves of 
his being sent to Govindgurh, and requests that the Commandant of 
that fortress may be instructed to coniine him rigidly, under European 
sentries, until the pleasure of the Government is declared. 

3 “"The Governor General concurs in your proposal respecting the 
deserlers at Mooltan, as stated in para. 2 ot your despatch. 

Hi* Lordship likewise concurs with you in the opinion that tha 
man supposed to be the actual murderer of Mr. Aguew, should be tried 
at Mooltan, in open court. 

_ 6-—The offence was committed on an European Officer, and the 

Governor General sees no reason why the court should be restricted to 
n^ives. The Court should consist. His Lordship thinks, of 3 European 
Olhcers and 3 native Officers, together with another European Officer 
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6. —The evidence should be carefully sifted and recorded, and the 
result, together with the sentence, should be sent to you for submis¬ 
sion to the Governor General, before it is carried into execution. 

7. —The trial should be eutered on without unnecessary delay. 

8. —The Governor General apprehends that Lt. James, now at 
Mooltan, has been in the habit of hearing judicial cases, and he might 
fittingly preside in the court above mentioned, as suggested by you. 

9. —You are requested to issue instructions to the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner at Ferozepoor for receiving the 1JUO prisoners coming from Mool¬ 
tan. 


I have, &:c., 

(Signed) H. M. Elliott, 

Secy, to the Govt, of India, 
with the Govr. Genl. 

(True Copy,) 


(Signed) 11. M. Lawhencb, 

Resident. 


(True Copy.) 


IlfilRBERT B. EdWASDER, 


Aset. Resident. 
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No. 58. 

From the Resident at Lahore, 

To MAlbR H. B. Edwardes, C. B., 

Asst, Hesidmt, Mooltan. 


Dated Lahore^ 20fA February^ 1849. 

Sir,—I iave the honor to enclose for your information and pui- 
dance, copies of my letter to Mr. Secretary Elliott, No. 64, dated 15tli 
instant, and of the Government reply No. 96, of the 19th idem and 
have to request that the trial may take place as soon as possible. ’ 

2. —Lieut. James may be nominated to conduct the proceedings 
either as President, or as Judge Advocate, as you may think ht. ° * 

3. —I request that the court be instructed to enter fully into the 
circumstances of the attack on Messrs. Agnevr and Anderson tracing 
as far as possible the cause. It is desirable that, daring the trial ev^ 
dence may be taken to elicit the complicity or otherwise of Dewan 
Moolraj, in the two attacks on the ofEcers, or on either of them so ai 
to enable Government to judge on what charges to try him. ’ 


I have, &:c., 

(Signed) H. M. Lawbbncr, 

Fesident. 


Lahore Residency, the 20th Feb., 1849. 


(True copy.) 


Hbrsbbt B. Edwardes, 
Asst. Resident, 
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To The Brigade Major, MooUan. 

Camp MooUan, ^nd March, 1849. 

Sir,—The special Military Commission, of which I am President, 
having assembled this morning, agreeably to Brigade orders of yester¬ 
day's date, I have the honor to report to you, for the information of the 
Brigadier Commanding, that from a perusal of the letters laid batore 
them, they find that no specific instructions have been given therein 
for their guidance, and have consequently adjourned their proceedings 
till the receipt of further orders. 

2.—The only authority upon which the Commission could pro¬ 
ceed IS the letter No. 90, o( the 19th ulto , from the Secretary to the Go¬ 
vernment of India to the Resident at Lahore, and it appears, in para¬ 
graph 8 of that letter, that the Right Hoii’ble the Governor General 
has nominated Lieutenant James as President of the Commission. 

3d.—I would further beg you to bring to the notice of the Bri¬ 
gadier that no charges have been framed bearing the signature of any 
authority, upon which the Prisoner is to be tried. 

4.—From the Correspondence produced in Court, it appears that 
the present trial will lead to further investigations, and the Commis¬ 
sion has therefore considered it its duty to be particularly cautious m 
their proceedings, and to await the Brigadier's further instructions in 
the case. 


1 have the honor to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 


S. PooDE, Major, 
Preiident Sp. MUy. Comn. 
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No 37, of 1849. 

To Major S. Poole, Comg, Lancerttj 

President Special Military Commission. 

Sir,—I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of this date, and having laid the eatne before the Brigadier Command¬ 
ing, to convey to you his instructions on the case as follows. 

The Brigadier considers the constitution of the Court laid down 
in the 6th para, of the Secretary’s letter, where the number of Officers 
to compose the Court is specified. It seems to have been the intention 
of the Bight Ilon’ble the Governor General that Lieut. James should 
give the Court the aid of his experience in judicial matters, but that 
Officer is not expressly nominated President •, such too appears to have 
been the opinion of the Resident at Lahore, at the request of whose 
Assistant the Court has been assembled, and' who left it for the Briga¬ 
dier with Major Edwardes to decide whether he should act as President 
or Judge Advocate. 

I have the honor to forward, herewith, (he charges upon which you 
are to try the prisoner, and the Brigadier desires that you will bear 
in mind that the Commision is a special one, appointed by special or¬ 
ders, and to be conducted therefore on special principles, consonant to 
the dictates of justice and common sense, and that you will not consider 
it essential to adhere strictly to the ordinary rules laid down for the 
guidance of Courts-Martial. 

Lieut James has been appointed Judge Advocate for the purpose 
of conducting the Proceedings which you are requested to leave in his 
bands, and he will be the party responsible to Government for any ille¬ 
gality or important deviation from Forms. 

You will he good enough tore-assemble the Commission to-morrow 
morning, at 11 o’clock, at the Mess House of the Ist Kegimeut Light 
Cavalry (Laucers.) 

1 have the honor to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

H. W. Evans, Captain, 

Major of Brigade at Mooltan. 

Camp Mooltan, Brigade Major's OJd6e,2d March, 1849. 
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Goodhur Singh, Muzubee Nihung, of the town of Mooltan, in the 
district of Mooltan, and kingdom of the runjab, arraigned on the fol¬ 
lowing charges;— 

1st For having, on or about the 20th day of April, 1848, 

near Mooltan, feloniously, wilfully and maliciously killed and murder¬ 
ed Mr. Philip Vans Agnew, late of the Bengal Civil Service, by strik¬ 
ing and cutting the said Mr. Agnew about the neck and shoulder with 
a sword, or other sharp instrument, thereby inflicting certain mortal 
wounds, of which mortal wounds the said Mr. Philip Vans Agnew did 
then and there die. 

2el Charge. —For having, at the same time and place, as specified 
in the Isb charge, feloniously and wilfully aided and abetted in the 
malicious murder of Mr. Philip Vans Agnew, late of the Bengal Civil 
Service, by striking and cutting the said Mr. Philip Vans Agnew about 
the neck and shoulder, with a sword or other sharp instrument, thereby 
inflicting certain severe wounds, of which severe wounds, together 
with certain other wounds, then and there received, the said Philip 
Vans Agnew did then and there die. 

Herbert B. Edwardes, 

Asst, Resident. 

Foster Walrbb, Brigd. Comdg. at Mooltan 

Mooltan^ 2nd March, 1849. 


Deposition of Kootdb Shah, datep June 3, 1848. 

Tafien before The Hon^ble Sir F. Currie, Bart., Resident at Lahore. 

I was formerly in the service of Shaikh Emam-ood-deen, but on hU 
leaving Kashmeer, remained in Lahore without employment. 

On Sirdar Khan Singh being appointed Nazim of Mooltan, I ac-^ 
eompanied him in hopes of finding service, which he promised to give 
me on our arrival there. On Mr. Vans Agnew, Lt. Anderson and the 
Sirdar reaching Tolumba, Joala Suhae, a servant of Dewan Moolraj, 
came to pay his respects, and after a short interview returned to 
Surae Sidhoo. 


When the servants of the British oflScers and the Sirdar went to 
Sidhoo to purchase supplies, Joala Suhae ordered the Zemindars nod 
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to furnish them. I mentioned that to Sirdar Khan Singh, who remark •> 
ed that Bupplies should only be taken with the consent of the villagers. 

The next day, on our arrival at KhalikWulee, Joala Suhae returned 
to Mooltan. The villagers of the place mentioned to us that a refractory 
spirit had shown itself at Mooltan, and that Saheb Deea, their jageerdar, 
was their authority for the report. I informed the British oliioers of 
that, and remarked that it was strange that none of the Dewau's orh* 
cials had appeared to welcome them. To this they replied that iho 
report was without foundation. On Monday at noon, we arrivt.! 
at Rajghat, which is three kos from Mooltan, where we were met by 
Bungram, who informed us that the Dewan had ordered the liuzo.<- 
reebagh to be prepared for the British officers, and the EedgaU for 
Sirdar Khan Smgh. He then took leave and returned to Moukan. 
1 again mentioned to the Sirdar the reports 1 had heard, but ha .’e> 
plied that they were untrue, and that Uungram had made proper ar> 
rangements for their accommodation. 

The next day Rungram made his appearance, and accompanied ilio 
British officers to the Huzooreebagb, which, however, appearing not :i) 
afford sufficient room, it was resolved that they shuuU take up thiir 
quarters in the Eedgab. This was accordingly done, while Sirdar Khan 
Singh encamped in the enclosure of the Eedgah. 

At 9 o’clock Dewan Moolraj set out from the fort to hare fin in¬ 
terview, intelligence of which reached Mr. Agnew, while the JJewim 
was in progress. Mr. Agnew requested the Sirdar to inform the !)<■:- 
wan that he had better come in the afternoon, in order to avoid the 
heat of the mid*day. Sirdar Khan Singh said that it would be ad¬ 
visable to give him an interview at once. 

l?reparation8 were accordingly made to receive him, in the enclo¬ 
sure of the Eedgah. On his arrival he was taken by the hand by Mr. 
Agnew, and seated by his side. In about an hour he took leave. The 
Dewan was accompanied by 200 soldiers. He presented a ‘ eurwuraru’ 
of 250 Rs. to Mr. Agnew, who said that they would proceed to business 
in the evening. 

In the evening accordingly the Dewan came again. The inter¬ 
view took place in the presence of several officers of either party, it 
was remarked that Moolraj paid no attention to Sirdar Khan Singh, 
but treated him with studied coldness. 

The Dewan said that it was his wish to return his charge into 
the hands of the Sirkar, and that if the British officers would visit the 
fort the next day, he would make over his authority. 

Mr. Agnew requested the Dewan to furnish him with the collec* 
tioa papers of the last ten years, that he might ascertain the revenue 

s 
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of the various districts, aad also desired him to hold a review of the 
troc ];s. 

The Dewan made objections to giving up his papers, and said that 
he had merely held the territory in farm from the Government at a fixed 
sum, which he had paid regularly, and that he possessed no papers. 

On Mr. Agnew urging the point, the Dewan promised to supply 
him with the papers of six years’ collections, and said that he would make 
over the fort the next day. He desired Mr. Agnew to give him a ‘ ra- 
zeenaaia’ and an acknowledgment of having received charge of the ter- 
ritoiy, to which Mr. Agnew replied that on receiving the papers, and 
getting posses.3ioa of the fort, he would do so. The Dewan then left. 

Khan Singh requested Mr. Agnew to take a few companies with him 
to occupy the fort, but that officer observed that a single ‘puhra’ 
would be sufficient. On Sirdar Khan Singh repeating his request, Mr. 
Agnew said that he would go first alone, and that the Sirdar should fol¬ 
low on his receiving charge of the fort. At length it was settled that two 
com{)anies and 15 auwais should accompany them. The next day, the 

ail was waited for, but as he did not make his appearance up toU 
o'clock, a mcs!>agc was sent to him to enquire the reason, and to request 
hu presence. The British officers and the Sirdar mounted an elephant, 
and after inspecting their guns, were preparing to go to the fort, when 
Moolraj appeared, accompanied by 3 or 400 mounted men. He alight¬ 
ed from his horse, and getting on an elephant, went with the other par¬ 
ty to the fort; when they reached the inner gate, they dismounted, and 
entered the fort. About ten people attended the British officers, but the 
rest of the troops who accompanied the Sirdar, were not allowed to pro¬ 
ceed inside, and one or two of them were even struck slightly. 

I said to .Mr. Agnew “if the Dewan intends to give up the'fort, 
why does he not allow our troops to enter, and why do you go on 
thus unattended Mr. Agnew r«quested the Dewan to allow the La¬ 
hore soldiers to be admitted. Botli the companies were then permitted 
to enter, The British Officers inspected the fort, Dewan Moolraj point¬ 
ing out the .Maga/.ines and other places. He then showed them a part 
of the fort which he asserted to be proof against shot from outside. 

About 100 .soldiers were drawn up in review by the Dewan, to 
whom Mr. Agnew gave every encouragement, telling them that they 
would be taken into the service of the Lahore Government, and that after 
receiving their pay up to that date from the Dewan, they would be paid 
by him in future. Mr Agiiew then proposed to leave. Two companies, 
under Dhae Eesurce Singh and Goolab Singh, were left in the fort. As 
they were leaving the pLcj, and were approaching the outer gate, the 
Dewan pressed on his horse. At the same lime a Buldier stepped forward 
and cut at Lieut. Anderson twice with his sword. That officer spurred 
on after thie Dewan, five of whose sowars turning round, attacked him 
and wounded him in several places, He arrived with some difficulty at 
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the Eedfjah, A soldier then struck at Mr. A^nev^r, who was, however, 
not wounded. The same soldier then struck him three successive times 
with his sword, while Mr. Agnew tried to defend himself with his 
stick. Sirdar Khan Singh dismounted, and attended by a few of his 
sepoys went to the British Officer’s assistance. Ilahee Buksh wound¬ 
ed the soldier who had attacked Mr. Agnew. Ten or twelve of the 
Dewan’s men then drew their swords. During this time Sirdar Khan 
Singh’s troops were inside the fort. 

The Sirdar took up Mr. Agnew, and mounting an elephant re¬ 
turned to the Eedgah. 

Moolraj’s soldiers fired off a gun and several matchlocks. 

On arriving at the camp it was found that Lieut. Anderson was 
severely wounded, which was not known previously to Mr, Agnew. 

Mr. Agnew wrote off immediately to Lahore, to Dhawulpoor and 
to Buniioo, while his wounds were being dressed. Suwars were sent 
off to hasten the arrival of Mr. Wilkinson (the Apothecary) who was 
on his way from Lahore, 

After a short time a messenger camo from the Dewan to state that 
he had nothing to do with what had taken place, and that it origi¬ 
nated entirely from th^ troops, who had acted without his knowledge. 

Mr. Agnew wrote to the Dewan, stating that he did not consider 
him to blaiu“, but requesting him to send the soldiers who had attacked 
them. He also ordered purwanahs to be written in the name of the 
troops, reprimanding them for having acted without the orders of the 
Dewan. 

Rungram, on hearing that the British Officers were wounded, 
advised the Dewan to visit them unattended by his people. 

While the Dewan was hesitating, a soldier who was standing near 
Rungram, wounded him with his sword. A commotion then ensued 
among the troops, who collected near the tomb of Shums Tabrez. Mr. 
Agnew sent for me and Kurum Ilahee, and ordered us to go to Mool- 
raj and enquire into the cause of the tumult. 

On arriving near them, we heard the sound of several matchlocks, 
while at the same time the soldiers threatened to kill us if we ap¬ 
proached nearer. 

We replied to this that we came to speak to them, and not to fight 
They did not however attend to us. 

Presently the two companies who had been left in the fort came 
out, but no oppositiou was offered to them. I asked Eesuree Siugh what 
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was tbe reason of leaving the place, to which be replied that the Be- 
wan’s soldiers had began to fire at his men, and that they were conse¬ 
quently obliged to quit. 

We then returned to our camp, where we heard that Mr. Agnew's 
camels and cattle, which had been sent out to graze, had been seized by 
the Dewan’s people. 

In the evening, seeing that our forces were much scattered, I re¬ 
commended Sirdar Khan Singh to collect them and the guns together. 
This was accordingly done by Mr. Agnew’s directions, and they were 
all drawn up close to the Eedgah. That night passed. 

In the morning, a person, dressed as a fukeer, came to Sirdar Khan 
Singh. People said however that he was not a fukeer, but a Golundaz 
in the Be wan’s service, sent to pick up intelligence. lie shortly left. 
About three hours after, shots were fired from the fort. The firing conti¬ 
nued till l‘J o’clock, when Mr. Agnew sent for Sirdar Khan Singh 
ordered 1,000 Rs. to be distributed among the troops, and endeavoured 
to inspire confidence among them. I took the money to Bhae Eesuree 
Singh, requesting him to divide it among his men. It appeared, how¬ 
ever, that they all, under some pretext or other, refused to accept it. 
I left the money with Bhae Eosuree Singh, and mentioned what had 
taken place to Mr. Agnew, who directed the officers to appear before 
the Sirdar. 

At length, the officers and their men appeared, and after a few 
excu-ses took the money, and promised to show good service. Kurum 
Ilahee whispered to me that the whole of tbe troops had gone over and 
joined the rebels. I mentioned what he had told me to the Sirdars, who 
encouraged the troops, and reminded them of their duty to the Sirkar. 

In reply they made great professions of loyalty. * 

Kazee Gboolam Iloosain was then sent to the Dewan, to enquire 
into the cause of the disturbance, and to remind him that he had vo¬ 
luntarily surrendered his charge into the hands of the Government. 

On the Kazee taking this message he was told to make the best 
of his way to ;Lahore, leaving the British Officers where they Wjere. 
The Kazee answered that the troops would fight for the Sahebs, knd 
not desert them. 

Asud Khan, a Belooch of Sungur, was sent with the Kazee among 
the Mooltan troops, under pretence of stopping the Dewan's guns. 
Some were accordingly stopped, but others continued to be served, 
apparently by the Be wad’s orders. Before the Kazee returned, the 
Bewan’s troops approached the Eedgah, upon which the Lahore soldiers 
took away their property and arms, and joined them. 
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I was standing among the troops, endeavouring^ by Mr. Agnew’s 
orders to persuade them to return. Seeing Eesuree Singh, I told him to 
draw up his guns in front of the Eedgahto prevent approach. Eesuree 
Sing replied you are mad, it is impossible to do so.” He then 
went over to the Dewan’s soldiers. 1 mentioned all these circumstances 
to Mr. Agrxew. Kurum Ilahee, and five or six others besides myself, 
were with Sirdar Khan Sing, while three or four servants were in at¬ 
tendance upon Mr. Agnew. 

I 

Sirdar Khan Sing offered to devote his life, but Mr. Agnew object¬ 
ed, saying that it was useless for him to sacrifice himself, that alone he 
could do nothing, and that he had better ask for quarter. 

The Sirdar’s people went outside the Eedgah, and demanded 
quarter. 

The troops then entered the place and plundered everything. On 
their approaching the Sirdar, he said that he had asked for quarter, and 
that it would be useless to kill him, but that they might do what they 
pleased, lie requested them to spare the wounded British Officers. 
They, however, refused to listen to him, and seized him, while I was 
carried,off by the Moosulmans of the Dewan’s Zumboor Khanah. 

An Affghaii, whose name 1 do not know, but whom 1 can recognize, 
together with a Nihung, attacked Mr. Agnew, one firing a carabine at 
him, and the other striking off his head, which he took to the Dewan, 
who bestowed 30U rupees, and a hoise of Mr. Agnew’s, upon him. 

During that day the Sirdar was kept in confinement in the Am 
Khas; the next, he was taken to the fort, where he was put iu irons, 
with his son. 

• 1 remained under a guard, two days. The third day I was sent 
for by Moolraj, who said “ if you wish to go, 1 will give you a pass.” 
1 had been advised, however, not to consent, as 1 should probably have 
been only imprisoned more strictly. 

I accordingly refused to go, and offered to take service under him, 
requesting him to send for my family. On hearing this, he was great¬ 
ly pleased, and ordered ray release from confinement. He also^ directed 
passports to be given to Kazee Gholam Hoossain, to bring my family to 
Mooltan. 

I then remained in Mooltan. 

All that took place there has already been related by Wuzeer Alee 
Khan, and the other officers who accompanied Mr. Agnew. 

The next day, llamdas, brother of Hursookh, a General in the De¬ 
wan’s service, came to me, and offered me a note of hand for 500 rupees, 
which the Dewan had sent. 
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I declined taking it on the.plea that I bad not earned it by what I 
had done, but said that I would take a reward after displaying my aer- 
vices, I remained seven days at Mooltan. 

When intelligence reached the Dewan that Lieut. Edwardes had 
marched upon Leia, he sent olF Bhugwan Das, with a force of 3,500 
men, and ten guns to oppose him. 

Asud Khan, of Sungur, accompanied Bhugwan Das. I was also di¬ 
rected to go, but replied that I had uo troops at my disposal. Upon this 
he told me to take Kurum Illahee, and his sowars with me. We accord¬ 
ingly left, and accompanied Bhugwan’s force three days. The next 
day in the evening when the troops marched I remained some kos in 
the rear with my suwars, and turned towards Lahore. That day we 
marched to Ooch gool-emam, uO kos distant. 

When Moolraj sent for me he mentioned that letters had reached 
him, before our arrival, from a place named Booapoor, 30 kos from Mool¬ 
tan, from the Sikhs in the Lahore force, promising to desert from the 
Sirdar, and to join the Dewan. He showed me the letters which were 
written in Goormoukhee. He also shewed me letters from the Maha¬ 
ranee, and mentioned that he had written to the troops at Peshawur, 
Hazara, Lahore, and Buonoo, requesting them to join him. 

He desired Sirdar Khan Singh and me to subscribe our names, 
which we did for our own safety. The Dewan refused to listen to me 
when I said that 1 held no command, and that it would be of no use to 
attach my seal to the letters. 

The second day after the murder, the bodies of the British Officers 
were wrapped up in a silken khes, and buried in one grave by the 
Dewan’s orders. The next day an Akalee removed the silk. The De¬ 
wan on bearing this, ordered his people to bury the bodies again de¬ 
cently. Moolraj directed the enclosure of the Eedgah to be pulled' down. 

When I left there was one Eegiment of Sikhs, commanded 
Hurdas Singh of Hosheearpoor. A great number of Belooches, Aflf* 
ghans and others are now collected. Moulraj’s companions are Peer 
Buksh, Udalutee, Futteh Mahomed Khan, Kooujudgur, Moostafa Khan 
Khakwanee, Sadik Mahomed Khan, Asud Khan Belooch of Sungur, 
Misr Gooljus, Hurbhugwan, &c. 

Hungram will not suffer his wound to be dressed, in the hope that 
he may get a pension for being wounded in the service of Government. 

(True Translation.) 


Zahorff June lUlli, 184®. 


L. Bowring, 
Assistant Besident, 
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No. 44, of 1849. 

Fbom Major Herbert B. Edwardes, C. B,, 

Assistant Resident, 

To Sir Henry Lawrence, K. C. B., \ 

Resident at Lahore. 

Rilled^ ^rd Fehiiarij, 1849. 

Sir,—The fall of Mooltan having placed it in my power to investi¬ 
gate the share taken by the Dewan Moolraj in the events immediately 
preceding the murder of Messrs. Agnew and Anderson, 1 have the 
honor to submit for your information, the evidence taken before Lieut. 
James in the case ; consisting of the statement of Wuzeer Alee Khan, 
a Moonshee who accompanied Mr. Agnew to Mooltan, in original, 
and literal translation of the same ; also the statements of other wit¬ 
nesses, in original, and an abstract in English of their contents. 

2. From this evidence it would appear, that although its general 
tendency seems to prove that the first attack upon Mr. Agnew, upon 
the bridge, was not made with the cognizance of Moolraj, yet that every 
thing which subsequently took place, the inducement to Mr. Agnew’s 
soldiers to desjrt him, the attack upon the Ecdttah, and the murder of 
the unfortunate officers, was by the contrivance and order of Moolraj. 
Even with regard to the first point, there are circumstances which 
render doubtful this measure of the Dewan’s innocence .—such as his 
quick desertion of the officers before they had been severely wounded, 
and when he could have had no fear on account of the soldiery : and 
the immediate pursuit and wounding of Lieut. Anderson, by his horse¬ 
men in attendance, who immediately afterwards rejoined him at the 
Am Khas. This is, however, a point which may probably never be fully 
cTeared up. 

3. The evidence is principally that of men who remained faithful to 
Moolraj to the last, ond who Ind been many years in his service: there is 
no reason, therefore, to suppose that in their depositions they would be 
anxious to criminate Moolraj in a greater degree than was unavoidable. 

4. I have to request your instructions regarding any further in¬ 
vestigation, or circumstances to be enquired into, which you may deem 
advisable. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

Herbert B. Eowardbs. 

Asst. Resident. 


MooUan, 2Zd Fibruary, 1849, 
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Statement OF WuzEER Alee Khan, SERiSHiAUAn, 

(with Me. Agnew.) 

% 

In tbe month of March 1848, the resignation of Rloolraj, Nazira 
of Mooltan, having been accepted by Sir Frederick Currie, liart., Agent 
to the Governor General, and Resident at Lahore, Mr. Agnew was ap¬ 
pointed with Capt, Anderson, to the charge of Mooltan, and Sirdar 
Khan Singh, Man, to be Soobahdar. On Wednesday, the 5th April, 
1848, the said gentlemen embarked on boats upon the river Ravee 
and started towards Mooltan. On the ISth of tbe same month Joala 
Sahae, a trusty servant of the above mentioned Nazim, arrived at To- 
loombah to meet them, with a letter and 650 rupees, as two presents : 
these presents were accepted, and entered in the (government treasury, 
and Joala Sahaee was dismissed with a reply to the letter. On the 
17th of the month they arrived at llaj Ghat, and on the 18 h they en¬ 
camped at the Eedgah, near the tow n of Mooltan. After they had eaten 
breakfast, they proceeded to business, and two roobakarees were issued 
to the Nazim, one calling for a list of persons employed in the Customs’ 
Department, and prohibiting the collection of the duties, the other to 
prepare the troops present in the fort for inspection. In the evening 
vf the 18th, the Nazim came to have an interview with the gentlemen, 
\vho received him in the tent of Sirdar Khan Singh, and after a long 
time they returned, and dismissed him. On the 19th in the morning, the 
gentlemen with the above Sirdar and other servants, and two Compa¬ 
nies of the Goorkah Regiment, went into the fort of Mooltan. The 
Nazim, taking the gentleman’s hand in bis own, shewed him all the 
places and stores of the fort, and tendered the keys of each place to the 
gentleman, W'ho delivered them to the charge of Gooldeep Siugh, Colo¬ 
nel of the Goorkah Regt. lie inspected the troops prtsent in the fort, 
and said on the parade, that all the regular troops who had been in the 
service, from the time of Maharajah Runjeet Singh, should be confiimed 
in the same pay and rank as they had enjoyed : that their pay up to 
the month of Chet was due from Moolraj, and that from the month of 
Baisakh their pay would be given them by Government, and that such 
of the troops who were newly entertained, of tbe time of Dewan Sa- 
wun Mull and Moolraj were discharged, and were to receive their pay 
from Moolraj, and would be dismissed. After that the gentlemen, with 
Sirdar Khan Singh and the Nazim, mounted their horses, and turned 
to go out. When the gentlemen and Sirdar Khan Singh, and the re¬ 
bel Dewan, who was also riding with them on horseback, arrived upon 
tho^ bridge over the ditch in front of the Seekhee (5ate,one Ameer Chund, 
n Khutree, residing at the village of Tiloon, in the Zillah of lulundhur 
near Philoor, struck a blow with a spear on the right side of Mr. Ag¬ 
new. In return for that, having received a blow from the gentleman’s 
stick, he quickly struck two blows with a sword, one upon the gentle¬ 
man’s left arm above the elbow, and one above the wrist. In the mean 
time a horseman of the troop of Kurrum Ilahee, Hessaldar of the Ir¬ 
regular force, who was with the gentlemen, struck the rebel Ameer 
Chund on the left cheek with a sword. From this sword-cut the worthless 
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one fell into the ditch, and the rebel Dewan gralloped his horse and went 
oil'to the Am Khas; he did not stay with the g'entleuien, AVhen 
Capt. Anderson saw what had happened to Mr. Ajrnew he put his 
horse into a gallop, whereupon several horsemen, Affghans, Magsees, 
and Sikhs, pursued him and indicted several severe sword outs upon him 
and his horse. Owing to the violence of the wounds the above gentle¬ 
man fell to the ground. The soldiers of the Goorkah llegiment, seeing 
this, put him on a bed, and carried him to the Eedgab, and the rebel horse¬ 
men went off towards the Am Khas. When Mr. Agnew stood up in a 
wounded state. Sirdar Khan Singh tore his own sheet, and fastened 
bandages, and placed him on an elephant. Ram Rung also was mount¬ 
ed upon the elephant with him, but the gentleman made him dismount, 
and taking up Khan Singh with him, went to the Esdgah. Having 
come into the Eedgah, he lirst caused the Captain’s wounds to be sewn 
up by K^idur Buksh, the doctor, and afterwards his own wounds. Cap¬ 
tain Anderson was senseless from the severe nature of bis wounds, but 
Mr. Agnew, with his own bravery and fortitude, made no thought of 
the pain of his wounds, but continued giving comfort and encourage¬ 
ment to the other gentleman, and consoling the servants, Mooushees, 
and writers, who were crying, and Sirdar Khan Singh went about at¬ 
tending to the wounds and wants of the two gentlemen. Afterwards 
when the wounds had been sewn up, Mr. Agnew wrote an English letter 
to Dr. Wilkinson, who was coming Irom Lahore to Mooltan in a boat 
by the river llavee, and sent it off by four of Khan Sing’s horsemen, 
lie wrote that if the Doctor’s wife should be with him, she should return 
to Lahore, but that the doctor should come on horseback to Mooltan 
with all speed. After that he wrote a letter to Major Edwardes, and sent 
it off by a hurkarah towards Tank, ordering the hurkarah to take it to 
Derail Ismael Khan and give it to General Coitlandt, and if General 
Cortlaudt was not there, to give it to Mrs. Cortlaridt, and he gave five 
rupees to the hurkarah. After that, he caused a letter to be written and 
sent to Moolraj,to this effect“ I know the disturbance which has taken 
place to day is not owing to you: I feel quite clear towards you, and 
have no .'iuspicion against you, but it is necessary for you to apprehend 
the rebfds and send them to me : and for you ymursclf to come to me, 
that it may be known to all the soldiers that lliere is no enmity between 
you and me, and that there has oul}'^ been a disturbance on the part of 
the soldiery.” In reply to that, after a long time, the traitor sent an an¬ 
swer by Toolsee Ram, Raezadah, his own confidant, to i ^ effect: — 
“ Agreeably to your call, I mounted with my brother Ram Rung, and 
wished to come to you, when, on the road, my soldiers wounded my 
brother Ram Rung, and are planning to kill me. From fear of them, 
1 am concealed. It is proper that you should well protect and take care 
of yourself, because there is a tumult here of thousands of lliruluos and 
Moosuinians.” Toolsee Ram arrived with the letter. Mr. Agnew plac¬ 
ed him on a chair before him, and causing the letter to be read by the 
Serishtadar, listened to it. And he frequeatly explained to Toolsee 
Ram that it was proper that he should bring the De^^an to him, as in that 
consisted their mutual good underatauding, and that it w’as necessary to 
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put down the revolt, lie also sent a letter in reply, by the hand of 
Toolaee Ham to this eff**ct“ Your letter has arrived : my mind is clear 
towards you as glass; do not entertain any doubt or suspicion of me in 
your heart. By your coming to me our mutual clearness is contemplat¬ 
ed. Come to me by-evening —it is of the utmost importance, lintei tain 
no doubt of me. It is proper th it yon restrain your tumultuous tioops 
and men, from assembling together. Olh"rwise my victorious army will 
soon arrive and utterly aiiniliilate the rebels, leaving no trace or remnant 
of them.” Although he remained expecting him till evening, c'^en all night, 
yet the rebel did not make his appearance. After that, in the evening, the 
officers of the Maharajah’s array came to Mr. Agnew and represented 
that Moolraj had set on foot the implements of war and revolt, and that 
they had received intelligence that Moolraj had collected together, in the 
Am Khas, all his servants and officers, such as the Affghans, lilagsees, 
and Sikhs, and Jemadars, Hindoos and Mor<<!ulmans,ond had caused them 
to swear toat they would remain joined wi h him and would fight: and 
that the Moosulmans had affixed their seals upon the Koran, and the 
Hindoos upon the Grunth, and had all agreed and said they would tight, 
also that after these oaths, the Dewan had said : if you people will 

Aght, 1 have treasure, stores, and a magazine-and the fort also is 
strong” When Mr Agnew heard Goolab Singh, Commindant of the 
Regiment, Gooldep Singh, Colonel, Bhowana Singh, Commandant of the 
Goorkah regiment, Bhaee E-isur Singh, Colonel, and Jaemul S ngh, 
Commandant of Artillery, he became very thoughtful, and wrote a letter 
to Khan Ibraheem Khan, Native Agent to Government at Bahawulpoor, 
saying that Moolnj had first shewn him all his fort and troops, but that 
his soldiers had wounded him and Captain Anderson, and invested his 
camp: that he had no bazar supplies, and that on the receipt of the 
le'ter, he should join him with a force, magazine, artillery, and supplies. 
This letter he sent by horsemen to Bahawulpoor. On the morninir of the 
20 h, the tirst thing, he sent purwnnahs from the court of the Mahara¬ 
jah Duleep Singh, through Sirdar Khan Singh by the hand of Riuijeet 
Rae, a Brahman, and servant of Moolraj, who is now imprisoned on a 
charge of rebellion, addressed to the officers of the Array, the artillery, 
and the punches of the town ; and he sent several copies by Kurum lia- 
hee, llisaldar of hor.se, who was with him. Runjeet Rae, the ill wisher, 
did not return, but Kurum Ilahee represented that he had delivered 
all the purwanahs, and that the people said they were under the orders 
of Moolraj, and would act as he told them. When one watch of the 
day had p.is8ed, all the guns from the fort, and four guns from the Am 
Khas opened upon Mr. Agnew’s camp. Although during the night 
the artillerymen, Gourkahs, &c. with the gentlemen had collected in the 
compound of the Ecdgah, and bad prepared three batteries with the 
guns, yet when the rebel Moolraj opened his fire, they.delayed in re¬ 
turning it, notwithstanding the strength and state of preparation of the 
ba'teries. When Mr. Agnew saw that his guns were not discharged, 
he called Colm-l Eesur Singh, and asked him the reason. The Colonel 
replied he would have it' donp, and wear to the batteries, and fired six 
shots. 0:ie of these disabled one of the guns at the Am Khas, and 
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another killed the son of Lena Sin^fh, "Muzabee. 4Vhen Moolraj save 
that the artillery practice was good, he became afraid ; he sent for 
Goolab Singh, commandant of the regiment, through Mur Bbag- 
wan, a nephew of Karn Rung's, and got him to join him, and 
swearing to him wrote to this effect:—“I am fighting with the 
English for my religion. It is incumbent upon ml you Sikhs to 
desert the English, and make the kingdom of the Punjab resplen¬ 
dent. And if you will bring over all the troops, I will confirm the pay 
they receive from Government, and will moreover make them a present 
of two months pay, and encrease their wages." When Goolab Singh 
had caused this agreement lo be made he^ induced Colonel Eesur Sing, 
Gooldep Singh and the Officers and Soldiers to desert the genlKmen, 
and side with the rebel. Then they ceased firing, however much 
Sirdar Khan Singh, and the Serishtehdar and other servants entreat¬ 
ed and flattered Eesur Singh, asking him why the firing had ceased ? 
Goolab Singh kept saying in reply ‘‘the guns make no impression on 
the fort: why did you not encamp at Bakarabad ? We cannot tight ; 
all our soldiers have been hungry, and on duty all night." Every 
body went and represented wbai ibey said to Mr. Agnew, and that 
Goolab Singh and all the tioop't .ippeared to have desvrted them, and 
were saying that they were hungry. Upori this Mr. Agnew sent fora 
thousand rupees from the trea-'ury, and sent it to the troops for shurbut, 
through Sirdar Knan Singh and the Serishtehdar. The treacherous 
troops received this with pleasure, but continued unwilling to fight. 
The fort guns sent shot like rain till two hours of the day remained, 
when firs', Goolab Singh with his horsemen fled from the Eedgab, and 
encamped in Rung Rani’s lines near the Dewan. After him Jowaheer 
Singh, Soobahdar of the Gouikah rt-giraent, went off, and having gone 
to the Dewan, wrote back to his regiment, that a large force was col¬ 
lected there, and that they had belter run away from the Eedgah, as if 
they did not do so, the Dcwan’s aimy would rush ujton them. When 
this letter arrived all the Goorkah regiment, and all the horse and foot, 
ejt-ept Kurum llahee’s horbemen, fled from the ELdgah, and w'ent off 
to the Dewan. In the evening not one of the force was left, and Mr. 
Agnew sent Kazee Ghoolam Hues in, who was with Khan Singh, as a 
Vakeel to the Dewan. Ghoolam lloosain went and u.'ked for peace -and 
safety, and said :—“cease firing, and give us cariiage that we may go 
and encamp at Bikaraliad,''but the Dewan would not consent. Only 
Sirdar Khan Singh, with two or three of his people, Kurura Ilaher, 
with some of his horsemen, Kootub Shah, Shekh Moostufa, Dufturee. 
Wuzeer Alee Khan, Serishtedar, Baboo Gooroo Da«, English writer, 
Rutun Chund, Treasurer, Ramjee Mul, Moon<>hee, three chaprassees, 
one butler, four table servant.*', two tailors, two sweepers, and two 
washermen, remained in the Eedgah wiih the gentlemen. At 
sunset the Dewan’s troops, seeing an impty plain, made an attack 
from three sides They first seized Sirdar Khan, Singh and took 
him away to the Am Khas, and a great force of Hindoos and 
Moosulmans surioundiug all the otbersy got them away from their 
masters, by pushing them and striking them with the stocks of their 
guus. Whea thousands of men, Hindoos and Moosulmans, servants 
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and ryots, were collected, end making a tumult inside the Eedgah, first. 


\ PI* < -: Bean." Then the Nihung repeatiner nis 

thrift M sword, and at the same time a Pathan of 

th? Mu;^.ee tribe, a tall, thin man, with wild and flowing hair, a young 

TheaLve-ientionel 

took n ^ sword, and taking it in his hands 

took. It o the Dewan, jumping, tossing it up, and crying- out “ wah- 

gooroo ko futteh.” Thea.Uth"other/toolr'Mr..4n% bodV,dopr‘^^ 

sword*'«od‘‘p*’ ““‘“f'’ •‘“'‘"S "fewed it, conlinued cutting it with 

swolds, and began plundering all the property of the two gentlemen. 

*^^^**' and their servants. And seven cart- 

nlrttfwriting.boxes and office, and all the pro- 

? Bhugwaritook to the Am Khas. What he 

Shrme^ofVia? rest was kept some days near the 

shime of Mahz Jamal, and then taken into the fort. Hup Bhugwan 

forliTs nw'I” Mr* Agnew’s, and the Nihung murderer kept 

for his own ridmg another ^ horse of a bay color. All the other horsL 

and Singh, were appropriated by Moolraj : 

Kh.*n iff ®i°"J of Star’s horse^, a valuable brown, to Asild 
Kh.in, B^'loc I, bungurwalah. When the Nihung placed the head 

Kim Si i' Tb"' = r.“ it in the lap of 

Kimi • people tjking it away threw it down before Sirdar 

limi r\ 1 •■ “ take the head of your young man whom you 

n Mooltan.- After that" the Dewan first gave 

All t!i If * f elephant of Khan Singh’s, some rupees and gold. 
HMi.rar remained rejoicing, and all the natch women and 

Tv m.h. Mf “"‘f sung in the Am Khas ; and all the 

In 1 M ‘ ^ooltan, whether Hindoos or Aloosulmans, and all the Pathans 
shop-keepers, and other subjects, came and presented 
* ; and the Dewan gave presents to the sin- 

nt {’ od sweetmeats between the Hindoos and Moosulmans, 

an 1 sweetmeats, and lu iney, for the purchase of medicine 

I 'l*, ^ f*"’ 0 t'hrtf vil-drsposed rebel Ameer Chund by the hands of Ueera, 

rti„, a messagealso, saying that he would make Ameer 

morning of the 21st April, until noon, the 
1 placed in the Am Khas lines, and the Nihung 

ff” M .. ^ ? P“* powder into the nostrils, and setting fire to it, blew 

dioru .11 * mother gave presents to the jemadars and sol- 

♦•tvn I r ** noon, the Dewan ordered his people to bury the 

O'les near the Eedgah in separate pieces of silk. Accordingly 
In them to be buried in silks by the hands of sweepers, 

trau.. sweepers of Mooltan to..k up the bodies from the 

fifiiirn’ 11 ““‘f Stripping the bodies threw them 

tn iii'n si-'coiid day the Dewan heard of this, but said nothing 

Ami bodies buried again in a white cloth, 

he disrespect besides this which was shewn to the head, cannot 
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be written. Afterwards, when enlistment^rolla were opened, all the 
trades-people, butchers, shoemakers, tailors, oil-men, bunniahs, barbers, 
fakeers and devotees of Mooltan, be{?an to take service, and on enlist¬ 
ment received two rupees each. When the Bewan heard that Major 
Edwardes and General Cortlandt had arrived with their army at Leiah 
be made Hur Bhugwan,the nephew of Ram Rung, General of his forces* 
and having given him a dress of honor and present, sent him to Leiah« 
against them, with a force of both old and new soldiers, and Goolab 
Singh, Commandant, with his treacherous regiment, and eight guns 
with ammunition. After this, the servants and office people of the 

S entlemen, went off at different times. After several days Wuzeer Alee 
han, Serishtehdar, Shekh Ghoolam Moostupha, Dufturee, and Ramjee 
Mul, Moonshee with Bunsee JDhur, who bad been faithful, and were 
hiding in the travellers* house of Makhdoom Mahmood, were seized. 
Wuzeer Alee Khan, and Shekh Ghoolam Moostupha, were taken by 
Sunt Singh, aud jput into the fort and ironed, and the Dewan continued 
apprehending and imprisoning, without any fault or crime, the servants 
aud dependants of the British Government. Sometimes be gave them 
nothing to eat. Three months after Wuzeer Alee Khan, and Ramjee Mul, 
Moonshee, who had hid in the town and did service for government, 
were taken by the Djwan's servants, and placed in the Kotwalee under 
Runjeet Rae. By the good fortune of government, Wuzeer Alee Khan, 
and Ghoolam Moostupha Khan, were released after the taking of the 
fort on the 22nd January 1849, and Ramjee Mul, Moonshee, and Bun¬ 
see Dhur, who were imprisoned in the Kotwalee in the town, were re¬ 
leased on the 27th December. These two poor fellows, if being hungry 
they stood up, and begged from the people in the Bazar, were stopped 
from doing so ; and whenever people were giving them grain or copper 
coin, the people of the Kotwalee snatched it from them. One day they 
asked tlakeem Rae, the Kardar of Mooltan, to give orders for them to 
be allowed to beg, but he refused to do so. God grant stability to this 
British Government, whose care of the poor, justice, and mercy is such 
thaff thousands of the rebels, soldiers and officers, who have been made 
prisoners, are provided with food, and not suffered to starve, and in the 
fort, no one took any care of the wounded and dying who lay about, 
and wasted away; but this government has established a hospital, where 
thousands of the rebels, wounded men, are lying, their wounds under 
cure, and their wants attended to. 

And the circumstance of Captain Anderson’s murder was on this 
wise, that when Goojur Singh killed Mr. Agnew with his sword, 1 
was at a little distance, and I saw the bodies of both gentlemen brought 
outside, and cut with swords by Goojur Singh and others, but I did 
not see who killed Captain Anderson. ” 

Signed by 

WuzStBR Alee Khan. 

(True Translation.) 

Huoh James, 

Collr. 
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Abstba-CT of evidence in the ca.se of Moolraj. 

Ruttun Singh deposes as follows; Have been for thirteen or four¬ 
teen years in the service of Moolraj, and his father; was first a Naik in 
Har Das Singh’s regim^'nt, afterwards a Havildar; duty to relieve 
the sentries with Moolraj till his surrender. When Messrs. Agnew 
and Anderson were killed, was with ray regiment quartered near the 
shrine of Shums Tabrez, afterwards sent into the town, remained there 
till the storming of the city, when I fled into the Fort. Moolraj’s 
whole force, on the arrival of the above-named officers, did not amount 
to 1,300 men. Troops never previously mutinied, nor did they then, 
till some one struck the officers with a spear. Troops always under 
the control of Moolraj, carried out his orders, and never acted against 
his orders. Wh-n the man ”'ilh the spear struck the officer, Moolmj 
went off to the Am Kha-*, where he conversed with all the officers an^ 
soldier'', who sealed an agreement to fight and stand by him. When 
the firing commenced, a Subadar of Goorkahs, or Jemadar, came to 
Moolraj, received a golden turban, and went and brought over all the 
troops with the officers, who were afterwards killed ; do not know who 
killed them. Soldiers all agreed to fight ; after the officers had sealed 
the paper, Moolraj mounted with the intention of going to have an 
interview with the officers, with Ram Rung, but on arriving near 
the Shums Tabriz a carbineer wounded Rung Ram with a sword, and 
all the other carbineers brought Moolraj back to the Am Khas It 
was then that the council was held and seals affixed. The man who 
wounded Rung Ram, afterwards killed in action. All the carbineers 
were Poorbeeahs, don’t know their tribe. Five Poorbeeahs always in 
attendance upon Moolraj, but there were more on that day. After tbe 

? ublic agreement, Moolraj had no intention of going near the officers, 
’he blow with the spear was not ordered by Moolraj, but after the 

S ullic agreement, everything mtist have been by his order. I think 
loolraj really meant to go to the officers when stopped by the Poor¬ 
beeahs. Moolraj gave 20 or 25 rupees to a Sikh Muzubee who brought 
the head of an officer. Khan Singh was imprisoned on the first day, 
and remained a prisoner to the day of his death. Moolraj had no inten- 
course with his soldiers except through his officers; of the latter, Rung 
Ram and IIur Bhugwan principally with him.” 

Toolsee Ram, Raezadab, deposes;—“ Am a Moonshee in the service 
of Moolraj; write orders and letters, am an old servant of Sawun 
Mul’s time. Accompanied Moolraj when he went out to meet Messrs. 
Agnew and Anderson; had seen the latter before at Mooltan. Inter¬ 
view took place in the evening. Mr. .Agnew called for the office papers 
of the last ten year?. Moolraj said that the papers, for the three years 
which he had held the Mooltan district, were at his service, that the 
ants had eaten Sawun MuVs papers. Mr. Agnew explained that the 
papers were not wanted to check, but to guide him in the future admi¬ 
nistration. Moolraj agreed to e:ive over the fort, stores, and papers 
for six ye>.rs, next morning: all in good spirits then. In the morning 
disbursed 25 by order of the Dewau on the joyful occasion, and 
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went out with him and Hung Ham to meet theofhcers; met them on 
the road ; returned to the fort. Mr. Agnew’s sentries placed at the 
ditferent posts, except over the store-rooms ; said that these must be 
tirst weighed, then taken charge of. Heard thus much, and then re¬ 
turned to my own house. Shortly after, heard a noise and report that 
there was a disturbance. Went off immediately to the Am Khas, saw 
Moulraj there with Bung Bam, talking of fate ; Bung Ram proposed 
to go to the officers, started with Moulraj for that purpose. I was sent 
on before {in a short time Rung Ram was wounded by a carbineer, and 
MoolraJ taken back. 1 also returned, said it was a bad business; Moolraj 
asked me to go and tell the officers what had happened. After much 
difficulty got to the Eedgah, and told all. Mr. Agnew very kind, 
said that Moolraj was not to blame, but that be ought to put down the 
tumult and apprehend the parlies who had wounded them and Rung 
Ram ; for the rest to remain at ease. Wrote a letter too bv me to that 
effect; returned to Moolraj, saw all the officers there affixing seals. 
Moolraj saw me, came out on ttie pretence of making water, took the 
letter, bid it, and told me to go home and eat. Know of no other 
letter sent to the Dewan by the officers ; gave the letter 1 brought into 
the hands of the Dewan ; went to the officers at noon, returned with 
the letter at third watch, saw the Sikns tying the war bracelet on Mool- 
raj's arm, and the Muosulmans affixing their seals on the Koran. Futteh 
Mohamed, Chakee, wrote the words ; no letter or message afterwards 
seut to the officers, nothing else but what 1 have stated, said to me by 
the officers; may have been more in the letter ; was at my house after¬ 
wards, and don’t know what occurred ; heard that there was a general 
tumult, joined by Moolraj, an attack upon the Eedgah, and that the 
Muzubee Sikhs robbed the property. Returned to Sloulraj next morn¬ 
ing after it was all over, whta the stolen property was being made over 
to Bhae Sunt Singh ; he appeared in grief, said it had been a bad busi' 
ness; the soldiers not present when he said that, imprisoned the man who 
speared Mr. Agnew two or three days afterwards, did not imprison the 
man who wounded Rung Ram, nor any of those who killed the officeis, 
Troops all under control until the officers came, when they saw that 
Moolraj was out of office, only turbulent on the day when the officers 
were killed, never before or afier. Moolraj intended, after making over 
the fort and pountry, to send his family to the Ganges, and him.self to 
repair to the Governor General at Simlah, where, with tbe aid of the 
Colonel and Mr. Mackesen, be would get his jageer confirm‘'d, and go 
and enjoy it. Every thing after the death of Mr. Agnew, by order 
of Moulraj at «he instigation of the Sikhs. Khan Singh was im¬ 
prisoned from the very first; was never asked to serve, because 
Chuttur Singh had seut to Moolraj, telling him on no account to 
release Khan Singh, nor to give him any employment. Moolraj 
gave one of the gentleman’s horses and a pistol to tbe Nihung who 
brought Mr. Agnew’a head, and some money to the other Muzubees 
with him ; don’t know how much. The man who speared Mr. Agnew 
was in confinement till the taking of the city. I don't kn<>w when 
he was released. I came in to Foujdar Khan with Major Edwardes, 
when the city was taken. Two mouths’ pay given as a reward to 
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the soldiers who deserted Mr. Agnew : don’t know if their pay was 
raised at an.” * 

Futteh !Vfahoinined, Chakee, deposes;—Was a Moonsheein the ser¬ 
vice of Moolraj before the officers came down. Moolraj openly gave out 
that he was going to give over the fort and country of his own accord 
to the officers ; when they arrived he had an interview in the evening ; 
returned well pleased. Next morning when the officers came into the 
fort, I was in my house near the Dowlut Gate ; heard a noise and that 
one Ameer Chund, a soldier of Moolraj’s, on duty at the Loharee Gate, 
bad struck one with a spear, and that others had wounded them with 
swords. Afterwards I heard that Ram Rung persuaded Moolraj to go 
to the officers, but was brought back by the soldiers, and Ram Rung 
wounded. Toolsee Ram was sent to the officers, but 1 do not remember 
whether this was before or after Ham Rung was wounded. On the 
next day in the morning, guns were lired from the fort and from the 
Am Khas, upon the officers' camp ; don’t know by whose order. In the 
afternoon a horseman came to Moolraj from Goolab Singh, Comman¬ 
der of a Regiment with Mr. Agnew, and delivered a message, that 
Goolab Singh with his men would join. Moolraj gave him a letter with 
his seal calling Goolab Singh and his men ; on the receipt of this 
writing they all came over, and in the evening a company of Muzubees 
and others attacked the officers, killed them and plundered the pro¬ 
perty. When I went to Moolraj in the afternoon of the first day he 
was sitting on a high place in the Am Khas, and all the Officers, 
Sikhs, Affihans, Belooches, &c., were there asking him to fight. Mool¬ 
raj told them he would fight next day. 1 wrote, at the dictation of 
Moolraj, the agreement in the Koran to which the officers affixed their 
seals, the same was done by the Sikhs on the Grunth ; don’t know who 
wrote in the Grunth. Moolraj himself made all the arrangements for 
the attack on the Eedgah, apd for bringing over the soldiers of 
Mr. Agnew ; nobody else had any power to do it. Moolraj told the 
men to take the two officers alive, but when they were killed, he’did 
not regret it, nor ask any questions. Don't know who killed the offi¬ 
cers ; saw a Muzubee, now a prisoner, riding one of the officer’s horses; 
can’t say whether it was given by Moolraj or taken by himself. Don’t 
know whether the deserters from Mr. Agnew were rewarded; it was 
not my business. Knew that the officers were to be attacked, because be¬ 
fore the guns opened, Moolraj sent all his family and women out of Am 
Khas into the,fort, on hearing which 1 and everybody else sent our fami¬ 
lies out of the suburbs into the city, after which the fort guns were fired. 
Moolraj was the first to send his family in. Khan Singh was impri¬ 
soned from the first; can’t say whether he came of his own accord, or 
was brought by the soldiers. Shekh Nuthoo helped me to write on the 
Koran; he lives in the Punjab, but left Moolraj's service three months 
afterwards. Hur Bhugwan, Deedar Singh, and Hur Das Singh, were 
the principal parties in inducing Mr. Aguew’s soldiers to desert him. 

Devee Dut, deposes“ Was aMoonshee in Moolraj’s service, my 
duty to pay the troops. W'hen Messrs. Agnew and Anderson came, 
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Moolraj had an interview with them ; all well pleased ; next morning 
ttiej came into the fort, I was with Moolraj, he showed them every¬ 
thing in the fort. Mr. Agnew told the soldiers to remain obedient to 
Khan Singh, as they had been to Moolraj ; at this stage. I left, and went 
to the Am Khas. Shortly after, heard a tumult and report that the 
officers had been wounded ; was going out to make enquiries when I 
saw Moolraj and Rung Ram talking near the Artillery at the Am 
Khas. They tried to go to Mr. Agnew; on the road Ram Rung 
wounded by a carbineer, and Moolnj brought back to the AmKbas. 
The officers then all collected and attached their seals to the Koran and 
Gruntb, swearing to revolt. Ghoolam Moostapha Kban, Khakwanee, 
came to mo and advised me to hide myself, as I was an accountaht, 
and the soldiers, being in a turbulent state, would murder me; on this 
account I went home and did not come out for two days. Heard 
that one of Goolab Singh’s men came to Moolraj and got a writing 
from him, on the receipt of which Goolab Singh came over to Moolraj 
with all the soldiers who had come down with Mr. Agnew ; that an 
attack was made by Blur Das Singh’s regiment, the officers killed, 
and their property plundered. Moolraj ordered the writing in the 
Koran to which the seals were attached. Futteh Mahomed wrote it at his 
dictation. Moolraj gave the order for the attack upon the Eedgah,at 
the saying of the soldiers. It is publicly known that the Muaubee 
Nihuiignowin prison, brought the head of Mr. Agnew to Moolraj; 
don't know whether he got any reward or not. No reward given to 
the men who deserted Mr. Agnew, but Moolraj gave a month’s pay 
as a reward to his own troops, two or three days after the businefs 
occurred. Moulraj’s family were in the Am Khas when the tumult com¬ 
menced ; on the morning of the attack he sent them all into thefoit 
before the guns were hred. Moolraj had no intention of revolting until 
Mr. Agnew was speared, but after that he joined his troops in rebellion." 

.Kool Jus—Deposes.—“ Have been eleven years with Moolraj; 
read and write his letters: when the officers came down, Moolraj 
had made over the fort, when, on returning, at the bridge op¬ 
posite the Seekhee gate, one Ameerah, a Dograh, and servant of 
Moolraj's, struck Mr. Agnew with a spear, and afterwards with a 
sword, and Ootum Smgb, Ham Singh, and Huk Newaz Khan, 
struck Mr. Anderson with swords ; Moolraj fled to the Am Khas, was 
going to the officers when stopped by the Poorbeeahs, and Rung 
Ram, who was with him, was wounded by them. Moolraj sent 
Toolsee Ram to the officers, and he returned with a letter which 
Moolraj read secretly and kept. All the officers then came and wished 
him to fight; he replied there was not time left that day, but he would 
fight next day, if the officers would give him some assurance ; upon 
this they all made an agreement to tight and staud by him, and 
affixed their seals in the Koran and Gruntb, In the morning, Moolraj 
told all who would fight to send their families into the fort, and he 
himself set the example ; afterwards the guns from the fort and the 
Am Khas were fired upon Mr. Agnew's camp. About noon Moolraj 
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cent to the officers in the fort and at the Am Kbas, to cease firing and 
bring Mr. Agnew’a soldiers over to him, and then to take the two 
gentlemen alive, and bring them to him ; they went on firing, however. 
Afterwards Jowaheer Singh, a horseman of (xoolab Singh’s, who was with 
Mr. Agnew, came to Moolraj, who gave him a written paper and promis¬ 
ed the men a reward of one month's pay if they came over to him. On 
this all the soldiers deserted Mr. Agnew; an attack was made, the of¬ 
ficers killed, and their property plundered. Deedar Singh, Lai Singh, 
Khoosbal Singh, Sham Singh, all the Afghans and their officers, and 
Wariyan Singh were conspicuous in this attack. A company of Muzu- 
bees were the first to attack ; dont know who cut off Mr. Agnew’s head, 
butisaw his horse and pistol with (Toojur Singh, Muzubee; probably lie 
was the person who did it. Saw Mr. Agnew’s head in the road at the 
Am Khas early negt morning, tenor twelve people standing round it. 
It was afterwards buried by order of Moolraj. Moolraj called Hur 
Das Singh, and told him to look to Ameer Chund’s wounds which he 
had received from falling into the ditch. Afterwards be confined him, 
but a few days before the city w'as taken, he was released at the desire of 
the Sikh soldiers; afterwards he went out to tight and I don’t know whe¬ 
ther be was killed, or ran away. Was at first only under arrest with 
Ilur Das Singh ; three months afterwards he robbed the house of a 
washerman, and was then put in irons and confined by Moolraj in the 
fort, until released as above stated. Before the murder, Goojur Singh 
stole one of the officer’s elephants, and Moolraj told him to keep it. 
When he brought Mr. Agnew’s head, 1 don’t know whether he received 
any present or not. The contents of the letter brought by Toohee Rain 
from Mr. Agnew for Moolraj were, that he had nothing to fear, that 
it was no fault of his; to put down the tumult, and to go himself to 
Mr. Agnew ; no answer was sent to this letter. Me intended to go 
at night to the officers, but he found no opportunity from the watchful' 
ness of the Sikhs.’^ 

Khunjun Singh deposesWasa Havildar in the Goorkah Regi¬ 
ment with Mr. Agnew ; when he went into the fort, I was over the 
toshekhanab.” The two officers returned (o camp wounded. Vrry 
early next morning Mur Bhugwan, nephew of llam Rung, and Deedar 
Singh, cime from Moolraj into our camp, and having induced Guolab 
Singh, Commandant of horse, Gooldep Singh, Colonel of the Goorkah 
liegimen% Resur Singh, Colonel of Artillery, Bhowanah Singh, Com¬ 
mandant, and other officers to desert, took him to Moolraj. Moolraj 

g ave Goolab Singh, Commandant, a shawl, and a pair of gold 
racelets, and presents to all the other officers according to their rank. 
They then returned and induced all the soldiers to desert to Moolraj, 
saying that they would all get presents; the soldiers, thus induce by their 
officers, deserted; saw Mur Bhugwan apd Deedar Singh in their camp 
inducing the men to desei^t. They were telling us to take our bundles 
And go over t.o Moolraj. The soldiers got no reward from Moolraj, but 
the officers did. Moolraj sent us to encamp at Bakarabad and said he 
would pureue and kill any of us who went towards Lahore ; our ofiiuei'a 
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too told us that any man'who disobeyed Moolraj’s orders would be 
killed.” 

Goolab Singh deposesWas a sepoy in the sixth company of the 
Goorkah regiment with Mr. Agnew. On the morning after the two 
officers were wounded at the fort gate, Hur Btinewan and Deedar Singh 
came into our camp, and seduced Goolab Singh, Commandant, Eesui 
Singh, Colonel of Artillery, Bhowanah Singh and other officers,, and 
took them to Moolraj, who gave them all gold bracelets and necklaces. 
When the guns opened on our camp from the fort and the Am Khas, 
the officers returned and made all the soldiers desert. They did not 
wish to do it, but at last obeyed their officers and went. Saw Hur 
Bhugwan and Deedar Singh seducing the officers. Moolraj gave fi ve 
hundred rupees to the officers, but they gave none of it to the men. 
Moolraj also caused a parade to be held, and the soldiers were told that 
any one who went away would be killed.” 


(True Translation.) 


Mooltan^ 2Zd FtV.^ 1840. 


Hooii Jasibs, Dejyy. ColUeUtr, 
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Eighteenth Day’s Feoceedings, 21st June, 1849, 


Captain Hamilton, Advocate of the Prisoner, addresses the Court, 
This address is entered on the Proceedings, 

Gentlemen, 

It is a rare occurrence for a British Officer to appear in the position 
I now occupy, but a few words will suffice to explain the causes which 
led me to Tindertake the office of Advocate to the distinguished, but un¬ 
fortunate, individual, now arraigned before this court. On luy arrival 
at Lahore from a distant province, I was informed by authority, that 
although the circumstances of the prisoner at the bar, who was not 
only totally ignorant of the forms of justicp observed in British Courts, 
but also, from his limited intercourse with Europeans, possessed little 
knowledge of our customs and character, peculiarly required the 
tance of an adviser, it had been found impossible to procure the acr • 
vices of a competent person. This information was accompanied with a 
request that 1 should undertake the office. I am no professional Advo¬ 
cate, and I cannot pretend to say that the study of the law has ever been 
my favorite pursuit. It may, therefore, appear presumptive in me to 
undertake the task I have assumed, but as 1 am not impelled by any 
motive save (in accordance with the wishes of my superiors) that of 
rendering to an unfortunate and friendless stranger the imperfect aid 1 
can afford, 1 trust 1 may meet with favor and indulgence. 

1 have been but a remote spectator of the stirring and eventful 
scenes of which these regions have been the theatre. But that circum¬ 
stance is not without its advantages. 1 am not prejudiced in favor of 
any party, and I am not bound to support any particular policy. 

My fiilt enquiries into the case of the prisoner were sufficient to 
interest me in his behalf, and to incline me in his favor, and the subse¬ 
quent investigations have led to my full conviction of his entire inno¬ 
cence of the crimes charged afainst him. This conviction has lightened 
my labours, and has given me hopes that my endeavours to exculpate 
him in the opinion of others, will not be unavailing. 

The prisoner at the bar is no ordinary individual, and the charge 

P referred against him is of no common character. A few months since 
e was at the head of a determined garrison, engaged in the defence of 
a celebrated city, whose government had almost become his legal in¬ 
heritance, and offering an effective resistance to one of the bravest ar- 
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mies of the mightiest power in Asia. Ho is now arraigned as a crimi¬ 
nal, charged (most erroneously I believe) with the foul and cold blood¬ 
ed inarder of two brave young olEcers, who had come to him in full 
confidence in his fidelity, in the sacred character of guests and envoys. 
I hojie to shew that, however the prisoner may have swerved from his 
allegiance in other respects, he is guiltless of the foul treachery imputed 
to him. 

Although the prisoner has met with full justice and all due consi¬ 
deration from this court, in other quarters, and especially in the public 
prints, efforts have not been wanting to misrepresent his station, bis 
character, and even bis personal appearance, and attempts have been 
made to rouse our sympathies against him, and to condemn him, untried 
and unheard, as the treacherous murderer of our countrymen and 
comrades. 

Gentlemen, the prisoner is now before you, and in one respect you 
can judge of the truth of these statements. For myself, 1 can see no¬ 
thing of the tr uculenc e of the assassin, or the obesity of the pampered 
trader; I see aman^m mild aspect and gentlemanly presence, with pleas¬ 
ing features and an eye which, although somewhat dim from rigor¬ 
ous confinement, still beams with spirit and intelligence. Look there, 
gentlemen, see you aught of cruelty and ferocity f I trust to shew, 
gentlemen, that the more serious charges against the prisoner are as ill- 
founded as the sarcasms at his person. 

The prisoner is of a highly respectable mercantile class, and his fami« 
ly is of some standing in this part of India. His grandfather held a con¬ 
fidential situation under the late ruler of this kingdom. On the conquest, 
by Maharajah Runjeet Singh, of the great commercial city of Mooltan ; 
Sawun Mui, the father of the prisoner, a man of great ability and in¬ 
tegrity, was selected by his severeign to fill the responsible and impor¬ 
tant office of governor of that city and territory. 

Sawun Mul held the government of Mooltan for nearly 30 years, 
and by bis strict justice and good policy, ha endeared himself to the in¬ 
habitants, and under his administration the city continued flourishing 
and prosperous. In 1844, he fell.by the hand of an assassin, one of the 
turbulent soldiery, whose misconduct was hereafter to prove so fatal to 
bis son. The court of Lahore, either as a matter of policy or perhaps 
from necessity, conferred the vacant government on his son Moolraj. 

Moolraj, like others of his class, was peculiarly a man of peace, and, 
from necessity, a friend to a regular and stable government. In India 
it is not as in Europe; the man of commerce never becomes a territorial 
proprietor, and the banker, whose capital could equip armies and move 
empires, still continues a mere man of money, and, intent on securing 
his wealth, he dreads revolution and anarchy. If Moolrai had been 
ambitious, it is possible that in the convulsions which preceded the dowA' 
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fal of the Sikh empire^ favored bv hie extensive wealth and hereditary 
influence, he might have rendered himself independent of the govern¬ 
ment of Lahore, and like a great feudatory of that state, have secured 
for himself a kingdom and a throne; but if he had any passion, it was 
that of adding to the already accumulated wealth of his family, and he 
must have hailed with joy the re-establishment oi a regular government 
in the Punjab. It required some circumstance of more than ordinary 
character, some sudden event like those commotions which even now 
are rending in pieces the framework of society in almost every coun< 
try in Europe, to convert the lover of peace and order into a soldier 
and a hero. 

On the re-organization of the government of Lahore in 1846, 
Moolraj readily tendered his submission, and, in spite of the bad ex¬ 
ample shewn by others, he continued Arm iu his allegiance. The ar¬ 
rangements then made by the durbar with the prisoner have been fully 
detailed in the clear and satisfactory statement of Mr. Lawrence, 
who, 1 may remark, bears ample testimony to the fair character of the 
prisoner, to his obedience and lidelicy to the state, to his worth and po¬ 
pularity as a Governor, and to his obligations aud gratitude to the 
British Government. 

Prior to this, the troops, under his authority, seduced by the exam¬ 
ple of the armies of Lahore, had, on two or three occasions, broken out 
into open mutiny and even attempted his life. He succeeded, however, 
in suppressing toe mutinies, and, in pursuance of the system adopted 
for the pacifioation and security of the country, he dismissed a number 
of his unruly followers, and reduced his military force. But these 
reforms appear to have been injurious to his authority, and the new sys¬ 
tem of administration was so diflerent from what he had been accus¬ 
tomed to, that he found he could not retain his office with satisfaction to 
himself or to his superiors. Accordingly be tendered bis resignation of 
his government, which was tinallv accepted by ttie durbar m March 
1848, and Messrs, Agnew and Anderson, in company with Sirdar Khan 
Singb, were deputed to receive charge of the office from Moolraj. They 
proceeded to Mooltan with a considerable military escort, and arrived 
there on the 17ih of April, 1848. A few days afterwards that city was 
the scene of the unfortunate events which led to this trial. 

The charges against the prisoner are before you, and the prosecutor, 
in his address, has detailed the evidence which he proposed to adduce 
in proof of these charges. You have beard that evidence, and 1 shall 
now proceed to examine how far it supports the indictment; but first let 
me inquire who are the persons by whom this evidence has been fur¬ 
nished ? what are their claims to credibility P and how far their state 
xnents can be accepted as good and legal proof ? 

ff 

The first on the file isSadeek Mahomed, who calls himself a soldier 
and a Pathan, but, by his own acknowledgment, is a double traitor. 
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At the time of the insurrection at Mooitan, he was in the pajr of the 
Lahore state, but he at once joined the rebels, only to betray 
them, when their success appeared doubtful, and he could ootsin suitable 
terms from the opposite party. In three months he served three mas* 
ters, and twice broke his military obligations, and he now enjoys the 
fruits of bis treason in the shape of a handsome salary. Thank Hea> 
ven! even in this land of mercenaries, such instances of military pro* 
fligacy are rare. But what value can be attached to his evidence in 
which his chief object is to prove an impossibility, that he is an honest 
man and a faithful soldier 7 I need only observe that the very few 
points in his statement which are against the prisoner, are unsupported 
by other evidence, and at variance with that of other witnesses for the 
prosecution. 1 may instance the order for the attack on the Eedgah 
said to have been given by the prisoner. 1 believe, gentlemen, this evi¬ 
dence will have little influence in forming your opinion. 

The next is Kootub Shah, who, if we may believe his own state¬ 
ment, joined the rebels after the murder of Agnew, and remained with 
them of his own free will, until finding their service one of greater dan¬ 
ger than profit, he took an opportunity of deserting He is now on the 
look-out for employment, which perhaps he hopes to obtain on the con¬ 
viction of the prisoner. He was a dependant of Shekh'£mam-ood deep, 
and 1 think it may be inferred that his chief object in remaining with 
the rebels was to wait the example of his former master and patron. 

The statement given by this witness in this court is chiefly remark¬ 
able for his earnest wish to prove his superior wisdom and penetration 
in discovering a formidable conspiracy before any existed, and to shew 
in wbal high estimation he was held by Agnew', whom he pestered 
with stupid remarks and worse advice, and for the decided tone of en¬ 
mity to the prisoner which prevades every sentence of his deposition. 
Fortunately, however, his ability is not equal to his rancour, and, when 
stripped of extraneous matter, very little in the shape of substantial 
evidence will remain. 

On the 3d of June, 1848, the deposition of this witness was taken 
before the late Resident at Lahore, and I beg you will compare the 
statemeots then made by this witness with his evidence before this 
court. In his first deposition he states (as if he were an eye witness) 
that on leaving the fort the Dewan pressed on his horse, at the same 
time a soldier stepped forward and twice cut at Anderson with his 
“ sword. That Officer spurred after the Dewan, five of whose Sowars at- 
“ tacked him, and wbunded him in several places.'* A soldier then 
struck at Mr. Agnew, who was, however, not wounded ; the same soldier 
then struck him three successive blows with his sword, while Mr. Ag- 
** new tried to defend himself with his stick." In his second deposition 
be denies seeing Agnew struck, but states that he saw Agnew 
strike the soldier, and that he saw nothing of Anderson till he came 
to the Eedgah. 
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In his first statemeDt, he mentions the visit, on the 20tli of April 
to the EeJg^ab, of a Fukeer supposed to be an emissary of the Mooltan 
troops, but he does not advert to any other visitors. In his second de¬ 
position he stat.'s nothing about a Fukeer, but mentions the visit of a 
Saiud and a Pnthan, on the 19th of April. In his first deposition, he 
alludes to some writing of the Ranee of Lahore, shewn to him by the 
prisoner, a circumstance omitted in his statement before this Court. 

These are material discrepancies, and, I think, greatly affect the 
credibility of this witness, and a further examination and comparison 
of the two statemenu will shew more of the same character. 

You will also remark that this witness was one of the few in Ag- 
new’s camp who managed to save his property, and the manner in 
which he effected this, shews the existence of some good understanding 
with the Mooltan troops, a supposition which his subsequent conduct 
rather confirms. 

What was (he object of the prosecutor in bringing forward the 
next witness, Usud Oolab, I cannot imagine, unless he wished to ex¬ 
hibit him as a specimen of pure malignity ; with every inclination to 
procure the conviction of the prisoner, he can actually state nothing 
against him. He has all the venom of the reptile, but is fortunately 
without its power to sting. 

ft 

The next are Wuzeer Ulee and Bunseedhur, the two chief wit¬ 
nesses for the prosecution. The former represents himself as having 
been employed as Serisbtedar by the late Mr. Agnew, although, in fact, 
he never held any office under that Gentleman. From bis own account 
he is evidently one of those harpies who infest and disgrace our Courts, 
and, after losing his character in his own country, he came to look for 
fresh prey in a new land which his ill fame had not reached. Bunsee- 
dhur is, by his own account, a professioual spy, a man of lies and •im¬ 
posture, but otherwise unknown; the advantage of this is probably on 
his side. As the evidence of these two is of the same character and 
nearly to the same effect, it will be convenient to review their 
statements together. They were also examined as chief witnesses before 
the Military Commission which sat at Mooltan, for the trial of Goodhur 
Singh, in March last, the proceedings of which are before the Court. 

Let us now examine their statements made before this Court, and 
compare them with those of other witnesses, and with their former de¬ 
positions. 

Wuzeer Ulee states that on the 19th of April, he followed Agnew 
to the fort, and on his arrival found that that gentleman had returned 
from visiting the interior,, and was then engaged in inspecting the 
garrison. Every other witness declares that the inspection of the 
troops was first taken, and the Interior of the fort was then visited. Be* 
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fore the Military Commission he stated that he accompanied Agnevir 
to the fort, and w^as neith him the whole time. Before this Court, he 
stated that when the party left the tort, Moolraj was on the right, then 
Agnew, Anderson, and Khan Singh, in succession, to the left. Before 
the Military Commission, he stated that Anderson was in advance. Be¬ 
fore that Commission he made no mention of the signs said to have 
been given by Moolraj to Agnew’s and Anderson’s assailants, and which 
form so conspicuous a feature in his present evidence. In this Court, 
he declared that Moolraj rode off before Agnew was wounded, and be¬ 
fore the Military Commission, that the wounding of Agnew preceded 
Moolraj's departure. In this Court, he particularly describes the niche 
within which Ameer Chund was, when he attacked Agnew. Before 
the Military Commission, this niche was not mentioned, and what is 
more extraordinary at the place where the assault was made, there is in 
reality no niche nor even a wall, in which a niche could exist. When 
cross-questioned regardingthis8pot,he cannot even describe it. It would 
be insulting your common sense to suppose that you believe one word 
of bis statement regarding the extraordinary precautions he took to 
discover the prisoner’s designs, riding in front, with his head turned 
back, attentively watching the prisoner, detecting bis signs, and, at the 
same time, keeping a sharp look-out for the assailant, and all this 
caution and watchfulness for no end or purpose. In the same manner 
this modern Argus describes his detecting the prisoner making an¬ 
other sign, with the back of his neck, to some horsemen who attacked 
Anderson and cut him down, within the witness’s sight. I need hard¬ 
ly bring to your notice, gentlemeo, that, the whole of these statements 
are utterly false. It h.is been shewn to you, by the evidence of several 
most credible witnesses, both for the prosecution and the defence, that 
this fellow, this Wuzeer Ulee, was not on the spot when these events 
occurred, and further, that he did not go to the fort, on that day, never 
having left the Eedgah. Gentlemen, did you ever know so clear a case 
of perj ury ? 

• 

Bunscfdhur was not questioned by the Military Commission 
regarding the assault on Agnew, and in this Court bis description of 
that event nearly coincides with that of Wuzeer Ulee, but he states that 
Umeer Chund, the assailant, was seated behind a door way ; now al¬ 
though there is a door way at one end of the bridge, it has been fully 
proved that the assault took place at the other end of the bridge, at the 
crest of the glacis, an open spot, without any door way. This wit- * 
ness, and he alone, mentions seeing Wuzeer Ulee at the fort, and it is 
remarkable that none of the witnesses observed Bunseedbur himself at 
that place. 

In describing the murder of Agnew, in this Court, Wnzeer Wlee 
states that he was concealed behind the walls of a tent, and observed all 
that was going on through a hole. In his deposition before the Milir 
tary Commission, he declared he was within two paces of Agnew when 
the murder took place. He makes no mention of the tent walls, and 

T 
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the purport of his statement is to shew that he was in actual contact 
W4th Ag-new’s inurderera. Bunseedhur, in this Court, also states that 
be was behind the tent walls, about 15 paces from Agnew. Before the 
Military Commission he made no mention of the tent walls; he stated 
he was five or six yards from Agnew, and he further declared he was 

E uahed back to the wall by the stocks of guns, thereby intimating that 
e was in actual contact with the murderers. Bunseedhur further de¬ 
clares that no fire arms were used at the murders, although Wuzeer 
Ulee expressly mentions them. 

Both of these witnesses state that after the murder, public rejoic¬ 
ings and illuminations took place in Mooltan, but these statements are 
clearly disproved by the evidence of other witnesses of repute. I need 
not remark upon the statements of these tvo witnesses regarding 
subsequent events, they are in the highest degree improbable, and 
enough has been mentioned to shew that the whole evidence of the two 
is unworthy of a moment’s credit. 

We have also evidence to prove that Bunseedhur and Wuzeer Ulee 
were in close communication while proc eding from Mooltan to Lahore, 
that Wuzeer Ulee was the instigator of Khunjun Singh in writing a 
false deposition, unfavourable to the prisoner, before Lieut. James at 
Mooltan; that he attempted to corrupt one of the witnesses for the 
defence to whom he declared his intention of giving false evidence 
against the prisoner, that he swore he would bo avenged for his 
ill-treatment by Moolraj, and that when remonstrated with by a friend, 
he gloried in the prospect of killing an infidel. 

Ii it not clear, Gentlemen, that the whole evidence of these two 
witnesses, upon which this prosecution is mainly founded, is a foul con¬ 
spiracy to obtain the ruin of the prisoner by falsehood and perjury 1 
It is evident that the tale of the signs by Moolraj to Agnew’s and,. An¬ 
derson’s assailants was a subsequent invention. There was an “ hiatus” 
in the evidence to prove Moolraj the instigator of these assaults, and it 
was to .supply this defect that the tale was invented. The story of the 
tent walls has also a similar origin. The first statement of these wit¬ 
nesses, that they were in actual contact with the murderers of Agnew 
and Anderson, could not bear examination ; it would have been impossi¬ 
ble to account for their escaping from the murderers without injury, or 
for their being allowed to remain so long unmolested, bad their acknow¬ 
ledged cowardice permitted them to do so. They had, therefore, to resort 
to the invention of the tent walls, and a most clumsy expedient it is. 
Even if th^ir terror allowed of their remaining, could they possible have 
observed all they describe in the crowd and confusion ? And was it 
possible for them to remain concealed while numbers, eager for plunder, 
were roving on every side? We may be sure that before the murder 
of Agnew and Anderson, every servant and attendant had left them, and 
that the descriptions of the murder are mere inventions, or repetitious 
of the idle rumours of the tiuie. 
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Nor is the slander of these perjurers confined to the prisoner alone. 
No, Gentlemen, they have even presumed to asperse the charac¬ 
ter of the deceased Agnear, and they have dared to place in his 
mouth words which he never uttered. According to their account, 
when Agnew was accosted by his murderer and invited to become a 
Sikh, he replied in terms which imply acquiescence, and can we believe 
that the noble-hearted Agnew, whose generous spirit preferred death to 
abandoning his friend, should, at the last moment, seek for safety by 
a bare submission, and a pretended apostacy ? Why the phrase men¬ 
tioned by one of the witnesses, is not one which an English Gentleman 
would use, although the murderers, in boasting of their atrocious deeds, 
might proclaim it as the dying words of their victim. It was from 
these wretches that the witnesses borrowed the slander. Between the 
murderers and their victim, there was no witness but one all seeing 
eye, and although they may ascape human retribution, we may be a^8ul•ed 
that his justice will not sleep. 

And now, gentlemen, after all these foul heaps of falsehood and 
perjury, how refreshing it is to come to the plain statement of an honest 
maul Can anything be mure pleasant and satisfactory than the clear and 
straightforward narratives of these brave and simple-minded soldiers, 
Ilahee Bux and Kurm llahee, whose ever}’’ word carries conviction 
with it? Recollect that of all Aguew’s foll<iwers, these men alone re¬ 
mained faithful to the last; weigh well their words, for they bear the 
stamp of truth, and will stand the test. 

In regard to the next witne3se<4, Ghoolam Hoosain and Moostupba 
Khan, I have not much to remark. With a strong bias against the pri¬ 
soner, and an evident inciinatiun to give facts a coloring unfavorable 
to him, their evidence is, in general, credible. 

The disclosures of the remaining witness, Khunjun Singh, fully 
support the view 1 have taken of the character of Wuxeer Glee, as the 
principal in the infamous conspiracy against the prisoner. 

I trust, gentlemen, that what I have noticed above, will suffice to 
shew that the statements of the three first witnesses for the prosecution 
must be received with much cau'ion. On many points their state¬ 
ments are of doubtful credibility, and their evidence is not of the con¬ 
clusive nature so absolutely required in a serious case, like that now he* 
fore you. I hope, therefore, you will only record as evidence such facta 
as are fully substantiated. 

But, with regard to the statein'ints of Wozeer Glee and Bun seedhur, 
your course, I hope, will be different; you will reject, as utterly false and 
unworthy of belief, every word they have uttered ; you will endeavour 
to efface from your memory every impressfon, that such statementa 
have been made against the prison er, or, if that is impossible, you will 
remember them only as foul aspersions and baseless lies. 
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I hope, too, you will not consider that your duty ends there. Our 
system of law and rules of Justice are new in these provinces, and al¬ 
most unknown to the inhabitants, who watch with no common interest 
the result of this trial, and on your decision will depend the estimate 
they will form of the laws under which they are to live. With you it is 
1 ift to determine whether our courts are to be tribunals of pure justice, or 
the mere arena for per jury and falsehood. Whether your verdict is, for the 
prisoner or ag^ainst him, it cannot be doubted that this court has been 
the scene of a foul conspiracy and an infamous perjury, and I entreat 
you, gentlemen, if you would keep unsullied the honor of this tribu¬ 
nal, and I call upon you, by your regard for justice and your love of 
truth, to bring the offenders to answer for their perjury and falsehood 
before the proper court. If, in noticing this I have exceeded my proper 
duties, let me entreat your pardon, and let my hatred of false hood be 
my excuse. • 

Although I firmly believe that it has been the anxious wish of 
every one in authority, concerned in this prosecution; that the prisoner 
should receive a fair and impartial trial, let us inquire how far this ob¬ 
ject has really been effected. Accustomed to our own free institutions, 
and to the regular and impartial administration of justice in our native 
land, where the slightest appearance of recourse to arbitrary power by 
the officers of Government would be zealously opposed, and conscious 
of our own rectitude of purpose, we are apt to imagine that, in pro¬ 
claiming our wish to be impartial, we have done all that is required, 
end we forget that any display of zeal, in bringing an offender to jus¬ 
tice, will be assuredly construed by the natives of this country, to a 
determination to procure the punishment of the supposed criminal, 
whether really guilty, or not, and that interested and unprincipled per¬ 
sons will not be wanting to aid in forwarding the supposed object. The 
case of the prisoner now before you is an eminent instance of this evil. 
He was recently in arms against the British Government, and is gene¬ 
rally considered as the prime originator of the late rebellion, a rebel¬ 
lion which has ended in the extinction of a powerful state. This pro¬ 
secution is strictly a Government prosecution, and it will not be easy to 
convince the people of India that the sole object of this trial was to elicit 
the truth and to do justice. 

I think the evidence for the prosecution will support the justice of 
these remarks. In the statement of nearly every witness a strong bias 
against the prisoner is manifest, and in two instances the absolute false¬ 
hood of the evidence is beyond dispute. This hostility to the prisoner 
is not so much from personal feeling as from a desire to favour the 
supposed views of Government; on the other hand the very circum¬ 
stances which assist the prosecution are equally hurtful to the defence. 

The evidence for the prosecution is now before you; consider, gen¬ 
tlemen, that it is the produce of a long investigation and a laborious 
search, with the support of the executive of the country. Is this the 
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result to be expected from such ample means, and bow would the case 
have stood, had the prisoner been an ordinary criminal, before an ordi¬ 
nary court ? 

I shall now, gentlemen, proceed to detail the facts of the case as 
they appear to have been established by the evidence laid before this 
court, and 1 shall remark upon such points as seem particularly to 
affect the prisoner. 

It has been shewn that the prisoner voluntarily tendered his resig¬ 
nation of*his government, and that, after,some hesitation on the part 
of the existing government, this resignation was accepted. To all ap¬ 
pearance this resignation was made in good faith, and one witness, on 
whose judgment implicit reliance may be safely placed, has declared 
his conviction, that the prisoner had no other intention besides the 
ostensible one. The prisoner prepared for the change by dismissing 
his superfluous troops and reducing the stores required for the support 
of the garrison. *Ile made arrangements for paying the arrears of 
revenue due to Government, and about the very time of 4he unfortu¬ 
nate occurrences at Mooltan, the last instalment done by the prisoner, 
was paid into the treasury at Lahore. He also remitted a portion of 
his capital to Umritser. 

Do any of the acts imply that the prisoner intended resistance ? 
Do they not clearly shew that he considered his tenure of office at an 
end ? lie had at that time large sums invested in other parts of the 
country, and he took no means to place them in security, and he made 
preparations for removing his family to his native place. 

I need not advert to the attempt which has been made to prove 
the existence of some understanding between the troops at Mooltan 
and. those of Agnew’s escort, prior to the arrival of the latter at 
their destination ; as little may be said with reference to the alleged 
disrespect shewn to some of the escort and attendants, on the road to 
Mooltan, and to the reports of an intended resistance, said to have pre¬ 
vailed in the district and at Mooltan. If such reports really did pre¬ 
vail, they prove only their own existence as an idle rumour, and are as 
little deserving of attention as any oi the absurd talcs which are daily 
current in every market place in the country. The only tangible fact 
adduced is |^iat one witness could not get grass for his horse or wood 
to cook his dinner; another witness turns a remark about a pair of 
shoes into a mysterious hint of some terrible event, and the idle tattle 
of a barber, whose language was not understood by the hearer, is simi¬ 
larly perverted. 

Before the arrival of Agnew at MooUan, the prisoner had sent 
an officer of rank to wait upon that gentleman, whom he proposed to 
meet in procession j this was refused by Mr. Agnew, and the omission 
of the ceremony has been perverted into a marked insult on the part 
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of the prisoner. Duiing the whole of the proceedings at MooUan, it is 
impossible to detect any act of disrespect committed by the prisoner, 
who invariably conducted himself with politeness and urbanity; equal 
consideration, however, was not shewn to him, and on one occasion he 
was kept waiting for a considerable time outside of Agnew’s camp. 
I now beg to recall to your recollection that when first negotiating about 
his resignation, the prisoner bad requested that secrecy should be main* 
tained; such a course being necessary to ensure the peaceable transfer of 
the province, and to enable him to collect his dues, without difficulty. 
On the arrival of Agnew, the prisoner evinced much anxiety that 
that gentleman should take immediate possession of the fort, a request 
which he repeated. It is possible, nay very probable, that the prisoner 
apprehended that some disturbance might take place on the transfer of 
the fort. He knew the character of the soldiery who had been often 
turbulent and mutinous, and he was anxious to get rid of the responsibi¬ 
lity of keeping them in order. 

It is to be regretted, 1 think, that Mr. Agnew did not follow this 
advice, for if he had at once secured himself m the fort, in all probabi¬ 
lity the insurrection would never have occurred, and even if an out¬ 
break had taken place, he would have been m no danger. 

At one of the interviews which took place on the Idth April, some 
alleged act of rudeness to Khan Singh has been brought up against the 
prisoner. The matter is too trifling to require comment, but 1 may re¬ 
mark, that it was natural that Mr. Agnew should engross the prisoner’s 
attention. 

At this interview a demand was made by Mr. Agnew for the ac¬ 
counts of the province for a period of lU years. This demand to the ex¬ 
tent, to which it was made, was somewhat unreasonable and could not 
easily have been complied with, but 1 do not see that the demand of Mr. 
Agnew, or the refusal of Moolraj have any bearing on the charge. 
Moolraj was aware that no legal claim could be made against him, alter 
he hai paid the stipulated revenue, and we cannot suppose that a mere 
requisition to produce some accounts would suffice to rouse him to 
rebellion, although it certainly was disagreeable and unpalatable. 

At this time, also, Mr. Agnew is said to have informed the prisoner 
that he (Moolraj j, would still be responsible for acts committed by him 
during the three preceding years. It is doubtful if Mr. Al^new was 
justified in this proceeding, but be eventually lowered his tone and the 
matter was finally arranged to the satisfaction of both parties, who part, 
ed mutually pleased and on good terms. 8o well pleased was the prison¬ 
er with what had occurred that, on his return, he distributed a sum of 
money in alms, in acknowledgement of bis good fortune. 

c 

On the 19th April, Mr* Agpew and party, as had been previously 
arranged, proceeded to inspect the fort, every thing was found in order, 
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but notwithstanding what some of the witnesses for the prosecution 
would wish to insinuate, it is evident that no preparation had been made 
for opposing the entrance of Mr. Aguew'a troops. Moolruj conducted 
Mr. Agnew over the place, shewed him th» magazines and store houses, 
and even pointed out a building which he considered pi^bof against 
shot. This certainly does not indicate that the prisoner expected short¬ 
ly to have to stand a siege. Mr. Agnew was accompanied by a few 
horsemen and two companies of Infantry. The Infantry had been left 
outside the fort, but afterwards at Mr. Agnew’s request they were at 
once admitted by the garrison. The keys were given in charge to a 
native officer ot Agnew's force, and sentries were posted, along with 
those of the garrison, over the stores and magazines. 

The party then left the fort, on horse back, by the Sikhee Gate ; 
after leaving this gate the road turns to the left across the “ llounee’' 
or ‘ Faiisse Braye,” passing through a gatewa5^ and along a bridge 
over the ditch and leading towards the Dowlut Gate of the town, which 
appears to be about 80 yards distant the roadway at the bridge ; is said 
to be about 10 or 1*2 feet in breadth. It is not clear in what order Mr. 
Agnew and party were, when they reached this bridge, but Agnew, 
Anderson, MoolraJ and Khan Singh were close together. The 
statements of the witnesses who have given evidence regarding the 
event which occurred here are minute but conflicting. It seems certain 
however that a soldier of the garrison, who was standing on the crest of 
the glacis or on the bridge, struck either designedly or by accident, 
Agnew with a spear. The blow must have been slight, for it inflicted 
only a trifling wound, the assailant did not attempt to tollow up the attack, 
and, according to one witness, he threw away the spear and leaped into 
the ditch. Agnew, who had dismounted or been thrown from his 
horse, attacked with his stick the assailant, or some other person, by 
whom he supposed he had been struck, /^fter receiving one or two 
blows this person drew his sword, and rushing on Agnew, wounded 
him s'everely in two places. He was then attacked by two if Mr. Ag- 
new’s escort, but escaped after receiving a slight wound, by leaping 
intoi the ditch. By Agnew’s desire no pursuit was made. Inime- 
. uiately on Agnew’s being wounded MoolraJ pushed forward his 
horse and proceeded without delay, in the direction of the Am Khass. 
Almost at the same time Andeison also pushed forward his horse, 
and after passing through the Oowiut Gate of the town, turned to¬ 
wards the Edgab, but he was followed by some horsemen, who cut him 
down, wounding him severely. There is no satisfactory evidence to 
shew who were the perpetrators of this outrage, but it may be surmised 
that they were some of the horsemen of the garrison who were obsei'v- 
ed outside the fort, and who probably witnessed the scuflle between 
Agnew and his assailant. They could not have belonged to the party, 
who followed Agnew and Moolraj, as their passage" of the bridge 
must have been noticed. 

In the mean time Ram Rung, a near relation of the prisoner, 
bound up Aguew’s wounds with a cloth taken from his turbau, and with 
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his aid, Agnew was placed on an elepl^ant and conveyed to the Eed- 
gah. Aoderson was also picked up, placed on a bedstead and carried 
to the same place. No opposition was offered by the garrison or towns* 
people, but two shots, it is saM, were lired from the town without 
eflTect. 

Let us now enquire from the evidence whether this attack was 
premeditated or not, and if the former, ho w far the prisoner was a 
party to it. 

While in the Fort, an old Native Officer was brought to Agnew’s 
notice by the prisoner, who informed Agnew that the Officer had been 
for above 30 years in the service of the state. Agnew assured the 
Officer that he and others should be maintained in the position they 
then occupied. It is however certain that this assurance was meant 
to extend to the rest of the garrison. Agnew informed them that up 
to that day, they would receive their pay from Moolraj and in future 
Irom Khan Singh. The force which accompanied Agnew, consisted 
of about 500 or 000 Cavalry, and the same number of Infantry with 
0 guns ; it was larger than was required for a mere escort, and it was in¬ 
tended to substitute a portion of it for some of the troops in Moolraj’s 
service. It has not been stated how far this change would have 
affected the force under the prisoner, but if the men originally enter¬ 
tained in the service of the state, were to be alone retained, anff such 
really appears to have been the intention, the new arrangement would 
have been utter ruin to a large proportion of Moolraj’s force. 

The people of the town had been for more than 30 years under 
the Government of Moolraj and his father ; they had prospered under 
this rule and were doubtless attached to the prisoner. Of the Bri¬ 
tish Government they knew nothing, and from the Sikhs, they 
must have anticipated oppression and misrule. We have thus a mo¬ 
tive on the part of the garrison and citizens to prevent a change of 
Government, but no such motive can be ascribed to the prisoner, who 
had repeatedly shewn his anxiety to get rid of his charge. Moreover 
be stood high in the opinion of those in authority, and had expecta¬ 
tions of a provision from the Government, expectations which could not 
be realized, if he shewed any opposition to its wishes, nor can I discover 
that the attack on Agnew was preconcerted, there is nothing in the 
evidence to authorize such a supposition. 

It is not uncommon for the eye witnesses of a sudden and unex¬ 
pected event, to give most conflicting and contradictory accounts of 
the same circumstances, and the reason is obvious; each person adheres 
to the impression first made on his mind, and however erroneous that 
impression may be, be is neither willing nor able to correct it. It may 
thus happen, that one, not a spectator of the event, but with the opi¬ 
nion of each eye witness before him, is better able to determine the 
real circumstances of the case than any of those actually present. Is 
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it not more than probable that the wound received by Agnew from the 
spear was the result of accident. Such is the opinion I have funned, 
and such I believe, was that uf the unfortundte Agnew inuiseir ; the 
blow was Slight, and it was not repeated, the road was narrow and 
ci'uwded, and whst is more likely than that the man, by a sudden turn 
of his body, should have thrust, the spear into Agnew’s sidr, or that, 
Agnew’s horse by a slight swerve, have carried his rider on the point. 
Agiiew appears to have been more desirous of chastising the man fur 
an act of disrespectful carelessness than to seize him as an assassin. 1& 
lurther appears from the evidence of two witnesses who knew Aguew'a 
assailant, that he was imbecile and greatly addicted to the use of iiiluxi- 
cauug drugs. The fact will, 1 think, greatly strengthen the inference that 
the fit St wounding of Agiicw was accidental, or at most, the uopreine- 
ditatcd act of a stupidud druukaid. 

But trifling as was that event in its orig^, vrhen Agnew’s blows 
had been resented with the sword, enough had occurred to iuflame men 
already excited and probably not unfavorable to revolt. 

Are popular insurrections and militiry revolts events so uncommon, 
that we should be astonished at their occurrence Y Within the last 
eighteen months, has not almost every capital in Europe been convols- 
cd by similar tumults ? But it is not necessary to go so far for an ex¬ 
ample. It is only a few years since, the'very precincts of this hall were 
the abode of anarchy and confusion and the courts of this place weru 
hiled with crowds of rebellious soldiery. There is scarce a spot wilhi.i 
thcae walla that is not stained with blood. Were the people and troops ot 
Mooltun less excitable and more peaceable than those of the capital, 
that some deep laid scheme was re<]uired to rouse them to action ? 

The fact that the prisoner did not remain with Agnew, when he Wd, 
wounded, has been brought against him as a proof of his couplichy. 
Bui reflection will, 1 think, shew that it was perhaps the must piudent 
course he could pursue, both for himself and for Agnew. In a tumul¬ 
tuous crowd his personal exertions could be of little avail, which his pic- 
Si^nce miirht be construed as sanctioning the outrage. Neither wa.s b> 
person safe, the next blow might have beenairu'^d at him, andif Agnevv'a 
friend and associate thought it best to leave him, can we blame the pn- 
suner fur a similar act ? If we may credit the statements made by eoniu 
of the witnesses for the defence, that uu Agnew's being wounded, 
Khan Singh threatened the prisoner, that circumstance may accoutit 
for Moolruj's sudden retirement and perhaps, also, for the attack upon 
Anderson. 

Perhaps the best exculpation of the prisoner is to be found in the 
repeated declaration of Agnew that he did not consider him ui any 
manner implicated in the attack. The last lines, which that unfortunate 
gentleman wrote, distinctly state the disturbance to be a popular tumult 
and a mutiny. 
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Shortlj'after the return of A^ne’r to the E-il^jab, he vtra«i joined 
by the two Coinpani**9 who liad been left in the fort. It appears that 
they were turned out hy the mutinous soldiery, but were neither injur¬ 
ed nor insulted by them, or the townspeople, ( an there be stronger 
proof than these circumstances, of the entire absence of any previous 
arrangement for rebellion on the part of the prisoner or even of the 
soldiery? Had any evil intention existed, how easily could Agnew 
and liis party have been murdered or secured wh le inside the foit, 
the larger portion of the escort being then outside. If the first, attack 
on Agnew were other than accidental, would it have so entirely failed ? 
If the prisoner was capable of living so deep a scheme of assassination, 
would he not have taken more etf'clive measures for securing his 
object ? The unmolested return of the two companies also shews that 
even at that time no determination existed to bring matters to a crisis. 

After the departui#of Agnew for the Eedgah, Rung Earn saw 
some of the Mooltan troops preparing a few pieces of Artillery, by 
direction of Agnew he remonstrated with them but without effect, and 
he then proceeded until he met the prisoner and Tools' e Earn, near 
the Am Kh.ass. After some consultation, it was determined that they 
should proceed to Aifiiew’s Camp, but as soon as their intention became 
known, tliey were prevent"d by tie soldiers who surrounded them. 
Hung Ham was cut down, receiving some serious wotindH, and Mool'* 
raj was taken pri9oner and conveyed to his houst in the Am Khass, 
wh»>re he remained under restraint, until after the death of Agnew and 
Anderson. 

The bad success of tliis attempt did not deter the prisoner from 
agnn end*‘avouiing to communicate with Agnew. He despatched his 
contidentisi s Tvant TouUee Ham, with a message, expressing bis deep 
regret at what had occurred, explaining his utter inabili'y to visit the 
Officers, and entreating them to be on their guard against the muti¬ 
neers. Tool see Ram succeeded in evading mutinous troops and 
reached the Eedgah, where he delivered his message to Agnew. In 
reply that gentleman wrote expressing his convictiori that the pri on.'r 
was in no mannerTo bUme for the unfortunate events and nquesfed 
him to arrest the perpetrators of the outrage and to proceed to the 
Eedgah, as the best method of exculpating himself and of preserving 
peace However desirable it might be that Moolrsj should join Af^uew, 
we have already seen that it was totally out of his power to do so. 
When Toolsee Ham returned to the prisoner he found him under 
diir»*sse, surrounded by the revolted troops, who were making engage¬ 
ments with each other and organizing the rebellion. 

During the remainder of the 19th April, Agnew appears to have 
sent other messages to the prisoner, but none of them reached thrir 
destination. The insnrgbnts however made no attack upon Agn^, 
and except in preventing hjs communicating with the prisoner, they 
gave him no annoyance, la the evening by Agnew's orders, the guns 
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were placed in battery and other measures were taken for the defence 
of the Ecdgah. 

Rluch advertence has been made to the backwardness of the pri¬ 
soner in not personally attempting to quell the disturbance, at its^om- 
niencement, and in failing to attend on Agnew and Anderson, after 
they Were wounded. We have it in evidence that the prisoner did 
attempt to visit Agnew, even without a summons from that gentleman, 
and, if we consider the circumstances in which the sudden revolt had 
placed him, 1 think we can find ample excuse for his conduct, even 
supposing the restraint under which be was kept by bis mutinous 
followers, had allowed of his exercising his personal influence. 

We know that the prisoner, hitherto of irreproachable cha¬ 
racter, had voluntarily resigned this high an^);! important trust which 
he had discharged with honor to himself, and satisfaction to his 
superiors; he was pos'^essed of an ample fortune, which he had 
hopes of increasing through the liberality of the state, in whose 
favor he ranked high, he was in infli’tu health and his object was, 
after making over charge of his government, to seek for ease and 
comfort in independant privacy. He bad taken due precaution to pre¬ 
vent disturbance at the transfer of his charge, having doubtless fore¬ 
seen the possibility of such an occurrence, although he could never have 
anticipated events of so serious a nature. Can we wonder then if be 
became unnerved, and that his energies were prostrated and bis judg¬ 
ment enfeebled, when unlooked fur misfortune had broken liis hopes 
and frustrated his measures ? He saw nothing but evil on every side. 
He knew that, innocent as be was of any participation in the attack of 
Agnew and Anderson, a jealous (Tovernmeiit w'ould still bold him res¬ 
ponsible for the insult offered to its OlHcers, until be should fully excul¬ 
pate himself, lie found himself a prisoner in the hands of his turbu¬ 
lent soldiers, who menaced his life with no idle or unmeaning threats 
and Ills near relation, while attempting to join Agnew, had been aeri- 
ou-<ly wounded. To remonstrate with an undisciplined horde like the 
garrison, armed to the teeth, and furious with excitement, would have 
been equally useless and dangerous. 

Nor must wc forget that at this crisis Moolraj was left almost en¬ 
tirely without support. His nearest relation and best adviser was from 
his wounds incapable of aiding him; and. except a few immediate at¬ 
tendants, nearly every man of trust and influence had joined the insur¬ 
gents. Tim mutiny was not confined to the common soldiers, but the 
superior O.ficers, who were in a great measure independant of Mool¬ 
raj, appear to have incited their followers and bo have taken a leading 
part in the rebellion. 

■ 

I must also remind you, gentlemen, that tha prisoner had formally 
made over charge of hU fort and Government to bis euccessor. He 
possessed no legal authority in the country or over his late followers, 
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■who in fact were under no obligation to obey him, and for whose con¬ 
duct he was not responsible. 1 do not /or a moment suppose that the 
})nsoner was actuated by these considerations and the whole of his con¬ 
duct shews that he was anxious to exert whatever influence remained to 
hinT) in the cause of peace and order, Imt his loss of authority had im- 
patitd that influence, and 1 think ^'entleraen that you are bound to give 
lull weight to tuese cousideratious in behaliof the prisoner. 

Bui suppose the prisoner had succeeded in his attempt to visit Ag- 
new', would tins have crushed the rebellion and saved the lives of these 
unioi tuuate (ientlcmen f 1 think that such a result could hardly have 
been expected. But we must determine what reception Moolraj would 
have met with from Aguew. It would bean insult to the memory of 
that gentleman to suppose that his invitation was meant otherwise thau 
ill good faith, but would he have allowed Moolraj to return alter a short 
interval, would he not rather have detained him as security for the 
good conduct of the garrison ? Such a measure would have been inju- 
liouB in the extreme to the prisoner. The whole of his property and his 
own f»mily and female rclatioi^s would have remained in the power of 
ihe insurgents w'ho, if they conshhred the prisoner as a deserter, would 
without hesitation have wreaked their resentment on the helpless inmates 
of his house, or if they thought lie had been detained unwillingly, 
would have kept them as hostages and sureties, we know how sensitive, 
an asiatic of rank is regarding the honor of his women, and can w« 
w'oiider that Moolraj should hesitate to abandon them, nor can we infer 
that Moolivj's visit to Agnew would have been eflicacious on putting a 
stop to the rebellion, liad he leturncd, the result would have been the 
same as actually occurred, and whether he remained with Agnevt' as a 
irieiid or as a hostage, the attack on the Bdguh would not have been de¬ 
ferred It would not have been diibcuh lo iind a leader and vengeance 
or indignation would rather have precipitated than delayed the ciisis. 

• 

My conviction is, that after the attack on Agnew and Anderson, at 
the bridge, there were only two courses for these gentlemen to pursue 
■w.tbany hope of preserving their lives. The first was immediately to leave 
Mooltan, the other to place themselves as prisoners under the protec¬ 
tion of Moolivtj. If the first course had been followed, as the rebels 
were unprepared for a put suit, the party could have retired with little 
molestation and would have been in safety after a march of a few miles. 
Moolraj’s intiuence might have afforded them proteciiou as prisoners 
and the soldiers would have consented to their remaining in that con¬ 
dition, as hostages and as a means of negotiating with the British 
(‘iovenimen^ Agnew however was nut aware of the disaffection of his 
troops, until it was too late to adopt either course, end although eveu 
at the last, he might have Sived his own life by flight, he was too ge¬ 
nerous to abandon his helpless companion. 

Nothing particular occurred during the night of the 19th or morn¬ 
ing of the 20:h Aprils till dbout 9 a. ai, when a cannonade was opened 
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on the Eedg^ah from some guns near the fort and Am Kbas?. Agnew 
then despat«hed messengers to endeavour to put a stop to the tiring and 
to explain the circumstances of his mission, but his envoy never reach¬ 
ed iMooIraj, being repulsed by the insurgent". The cannonade continu¬ 
ed in a desultory manner during the day, and by Agnew’s direction it 
was answered by a tire from his guns, only two of these were pointed 
in the direction of the insurg*'nts aTuI both shots took effect, one dis¬ 
mounting a gun, the other killing the son of a Mnzhubes Sikh. The 
last circurast'ince is deserving of notice, as it appears to have been the 
ultimate cause of the murder of the two gentlemen. About this time 
Agriew’s troops began to show symptoms of disalFeciion, and they could 
no longer be induced to resist. The causes of this disalfection are not 
apparent, although some of the witn**sses ascribe it to the intrigues of 
the Mooltan troops. U seems probable however that Agnew’s troops 
were not unwilling to join in the revolt, and the fust overturesNmiy have 
proceeded from them ; that the prisoner authorized or aided in their 
seduction has nut been shewn to be the fact on any substantial grounds. 

Towards evening Agnew again sent a deputation to Moolraj, the 
messengers found him. a close prisoner, surrounded by the revolted 
troops, who would not allow the envoys a private interview with this 
prisoner. Moolraj stated to the messengers that he was under res¬ 
traint and could not assist the gentlemen. He however made pro¬ 
posals, which 1 think, under the then existing circumstances were 
the only ones, which could have insured the safety of the gentle¬ 
men. He tiisr, requested that the artillery should be made over to him 
and that Agnew and Anderson should be surrendered as prisoners, 
the Lahore troops being allowed to depart. This proposal being 
rejected, Moolraj proposed that tlie whole of the Lahore force shouhl 
leave the Mooltan Territorv and that an engagement to that effect 
should bo written by the Olhcers and countersigned by the gentle¬ 
men ; this offer was accepted, and it was also arranged that the cattle 
pluiuiered from the Lahore troops, should be restored to them to enable 
them to leave the territory. Four persons of consequence were chosen 
to accompany Agnew’s mf'ssengers, to put a stop to tlie cannonade and 
to arrange for the restoration ot tliecittle and the march of the troop?. 
The whole of the party then proeeeded to one of the batteri**?, and, with 
great difficulty, succeeded in shopping the fire of one gun, but before 
they could accomplish more, the L ihore troops evacuated the Kedgah 
and joined tiia insurgents. As soon as this became known, a band of the 
lowest rabble, headed by some fana'.ic wretches, rushed towards the 
liledgah. i need not repeat a detail which you have already heard 
of the atrocious crut'hy of these savage monsters. 

Let us now review the transactions which took place after th** re- 
turn of Agnew to the Rcdgah and consider how they affect the prisoner. 
We have Sbcnthat from the tunc .Vloilraj was prevented joining Agnew, 
he rem lined a doss prisoner in the hands of the insurgents. Except 
the statement of one witness, whose credibility is more than doubtful, 
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there is not the slightest proof that the prisoner ever sanctioned the 
hostile acts of the rebels, and even that statement leads us to infer that 
ilie prisoner acted by compulsion. 'J he cannonade of the Eedgah was 
conducted in a desultory manner, and it was evidently not directed by 
one in the situation of a Commander. IS or do those actually engaged, 
appear to have been actuated by very hostile motives. We know that 
of all Agnew's force, only one man was wounded, and in fact the whole 
cannonade aeems rather to have been intended to frighten the Lahore 
troops into submission or to induce them to retire; we have also seen that 
the final attack on the Eedgah end the subsequent murder were made 
not onl^ without the prisoner’s knowledge, but in direct opposition to 
his wishes. It does net appear to have been the act of the regular gar> 
rison, but that of a rabble and a party of fanatics, eager for plunder and 
furious at the death of one of their sect from the fire of Agnew’s guns. 
Remember gentlemen that even Runjeet Singh in the plenitude of his 
power could not always restrain the fury of these fanatics. 

On the occasion of Agnew’s last message the prisoner appears in 
a most favorable light. It is evident he was most anxious for the 
safety of two gentlemen, but he could not afford them assistance, except 
by favoring, the wishes of his revolted troops. He tbeiefore brought 
forward the only plans which could be of service to these Officers with 
reference to other circumstances. 

After these events, the authentic evidence is meager. Agnew’s head 
was brought to a place near the Aum Kbass, where it was seen early 
next morning. It was taken up and, with the bodies, was decently 
interred by Moolraj’s directions, but so little was his authority then 
regarded, that the bodies were disinterred for the sake of the silk gar* 
ment, in which they had been wrapped. They were again buried and, 
according to some witnesses, again dug up and again buried for the 
third time. , 

There is no evidence to induce us to believe that the head of Ag- 
new was ever brought before the prisoner, or that he ever rewarded the 
wretched being who carried it towards the Aum Kbass, neither can 1 
credit the report that the head was subjected to insult and indignity. It 
was seen shortly before its interment by a credible witness who denies 
observing on it any marks of outrage. 1 have heard gentlemen that 
when the bodies were disinterred after the siege of MooUan, no marks of 
burning were visible on Agnew's beard and moustaches. 1 have endea* 
voured to procure evidence in this matter, but I can find no one here, 
who was present at the disinterment. I should wish gentlemen, for 
(he honor of humanity, that this fact could have been ascertained. 

That the prisoner ev^r rewarded the perpetrator of the first attack 
on Agnew has been fully disproved, that he did not punish him, or place 
him in confinement, on account of that outrage, I admit, but it is equally 
plain that he could not do so on account of the opposition of the insur- 
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gents, and that he neglected to punish the author of this outrage and 
even the murderers, does not prove that he contennnced their deeds. 
After the full investigation which has taken place, the assailants of An* 
derson and the actual perpetrators of the murder are still unknown, and 
1 fear this will for ever remain a mystery, and it has not been shewn 
that they were ever known to tl^e prisoner. 

It does not appear requisite to advert to the conduct of%)e prisoner 
during the subsequent siege, further than to remark that it was long his 
intention to abandon the place and to throw himself on the mercy of 
Government, but encumbered with his family and watched and guarded 
by the rebels, it was out of his power to effect his object. 

It may still be urged that unless the prisoner had been from the first 
in league with the rebels, they would never have thought-of detaining 
him, but a little reflection will shew the futility of this ossumptior. It 
was clearly the object of (he rebels to have at their head (although he 
he might be so only in name), a man of the prisoner’s rank, position and 
influence. It would have been easy to choose a military leader, but there 
was none who could occupy the place of the prisoner in apolitical view, 
and It was, without doubt, this consideration, what made them anxious 
to retain him in their power and to place him uominally at the head of 
the insurrection. 

But suppose, gentlemen, that the attack on Agnew’s troops was 
really made by the orders of the prisoner, is he on that account legally 
amenable for the murder of the unfortunate gentlemen? We have 
seen that for some hours previous to their' death, nay from the morning 
of the 20ih April, an open warfare had existed betwcn the two parties 
of troops. On the preceding day, Agnew had placed his guns in 
battery and thrown up entrenchments. The cannonade by the Mooltan 
insuigentshad be‘U continued at intervals during the whole day, and 
had been returned, witli fatal effect, by Agnew’s guns. The rebelhou of 
Mooltan had then actually cuintueiiced and the death of these unfortunate 
young men was therefore apart of that rebellion. They had defended a 
{fortified position and maintained their po.st until the greater portion of 
their troops bad joined the enemy, through intimidation. The attack 
upon the Edgah was made by a savage rabble under no orders and res¬ 
trained by no discipline. The deaths of Agnew and Anderson were in¬ 
deed cruel and old blooded murders, but they were not the acts of the 
leader of the Mooltan insurrection, whoever he may be. Acts of this des¬ 
cription are not rare even in the armies of civilized nations, and in Asiatic 
warfare they are of daily occurrence. Is it lair that the prisoner should 
be liable as a murderer for a death which took place in open war, eve^ 
though that death was attended with circumstances of the most cruel 
and barbarous character ? It has not been u^ual to make even a rebel 
leader accountable for the unauthorized acts of his followers, and the 
punishment of the actual perpetrators has been considered as sufficient 
to vindicate justice, 1 apprehend gentlemen that the prisoner, as the 
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l<*a(lprof the Mooltan insurrection, is no more liable for th** murder of 
Agnew and Anderson than he is accountable as a murderer for the death 
oi' every individual who fell in the subsequent sieg^e. 

It is true gentlemen, that if the prisoner was the leader of tin* in¬ 
surrection at Mooltan, he is liable to justice lor the death of Agnew 
and Anderson, but he is so as a rebel, and not. as a murderer, and I appre- 
lieiid geritleUbn that he should have been tried on that charge, and not 
on the one now before you. 

It has not been considered necessary to arraign the prisoner for 
rebellion, but let us consider it this act of grace on the part of govern¬ 
ment is really one of favor and mercy to him. If the offence charged 
against him is fully proved, there can be but one termination to the 
tiral, the prisoner inu«t be condemned to suffer the extreme penalty of 
the law. Huthad he been tried for what in the eye of Ihelaw is tliegraver 
offence, would he have been liable to the same penalty ? In our own 
country, although the cruel code of our ancestors still exists in the 
letter, we have, in practice, much mitigated its severity, the outraged 
Jaw does not now cull for whole hi*a(coinbs of victims, and in this coun¬ 
try, rebellion has ever been regarded with a more lenient eye. Under 
native ilulers, \t was almost the sole means by which the oppressed 
could obtain redress. For many years the of^-nce was not recognized 
in the Codes of British India, and even now, the lights of our subjects 
are 80 guarded, that the infliction of the extreme penalty of the liw 
requires the sanction of the Supreme Government There were other 
leaders in this rebellion, besides the prisoner, and, as far as we may judge, 
some of them are more deserving of the name of traitor than he who 
is now arraigned before you. But have the}' suffered their due punish¬ 
ment? Mol Government has seen lit to extend iis mercy to them, 
and am I wrong in surmising, that, had the prisoner been arraigned on 
the chaige of rebellion, Goveinment would not have withheld its 
favor. 

Since the acquisition of Sovereign power by the British nation 
in India, this is perhaps the first instance in which a foreigner of 
Moolraj^s rank and position has been brought to trial before a 
purely British court, at the time when the crimes charged against 
him were committed he was not a British subject, and was in no 
way amenable to our laws or to our courts. I observe however 
that the charges against the prisoner have been drawn out with 
considerable regard to the technicalities of British law. The last charge 
against the prisoner is for being accessary after the fact, and it is on 
yiis charge that the main difliculiy of exculpating him will lie. Ac- 
^rding to the British Code the punishment to which an accessary is 
liable is most severe while under a native government, such an offence 
would be considered a mefe misdemeanour. 1 have every hope, gentle¬ 
men, that it will not be necessary fur you to take this circumstance into 
consideration, but we should be prepared for every contingency, and I 
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trust YOU rpcollect that injustice the prisoner is not liable to the ample 
grasp of British law. . ' 

One of the most remarkable features of the recent wars, is the 
humane usaare which our country men and fellow subjects have receiv¬ 
ed when prisoners in the hands of our enemies. The horrors of the 
black hole and the dtin^jeons of Serin-japatam and the barbarities of the 
IMahratta camp, have not been repeated in our day. Wediave had to 
release no captives from lingering torture, or from loathsome cells. No 
mutilated wretches crowd our hospitals. We have no Sooraj-ood-Doula 
or Hyder Alee, to execrate among qur late opponents. Our comrades, 
whom the fortune of war placed in tlie power of our foes, have been 
treated with humanity and even with kindness. And whence has this 
change arisen, but from the example we have shewn our enemies. We 
have taught them humanity and that cruelty and barbarit)' are not the 
necessary attendants on war, shall we forget the lessons we have fought. ? 
Should wc not rather endeavour to encourage this advance in civilisation ? 
And will not the punishment of the prisoner, however veiled with foims 
of justice and curtained with the ceremony of court, he considered, 
with some reason, as an infnngemcrit of the customs of war and an 
unfair retuin for the foibearance and courtesy of our foes ? 

The prisoner and his brave garrison, after enduring with almost 
unparallelied ref-olution a siege of extraordinary duration, .succumbed 
at length under the repeated ifforts of a still braver and more deter¬ 
mined foe, and surrendered at discretion. Kven .Tccoiding to the .sever¬ 
est Military Code, such a surrenc er is considered to exempt, the prisoners 
from Milirary execution, and is it fit that a Civil tribunal should be 
less merciful? Is it prudent or expedient to subject to the last penalty 
of the law the leader of a garrison which has auliniiited ? The prison¬ 
er would then gain nothing by bus surrender except, the satisfaction of 
having saved the lives of many brave men, tiy his submission, when 
fu/ther resistance was unavailing. It would have been better for him 
to have died at the breach ! But surely the consideration be has shewn 
fur the lives of others, is deserving of some return, shall we dimmish 
the renown of our .soldiers and tarnish the glory of our arms, by con¬ 
signing to an ignominious death the bravest of our opponents ? s^ince 
the execution of the Killadar of Taincin, in the Mahratta war in 181H, • 
such an event has not occurred in our Military history, and I trust the 
universal reprobation with which that act was greeted, may warn us to 
avoid any measures which may bear even a reniute resemblance to that 
unfortunate occurrence. 

The garrison and citizens of Mooltan were guilty of a heinous 
crime and heavy has been their punishment. Their homes are a mass 
of ruins, their wealth has become the lawful spoil of their conquerors, 
and those who have escaped the sword and Xhe mine, arc now housf^less 
exiles. Is that not enough to satisfy justice, or does she still demand 
fresh victims.' 


X 
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Wi'are now at the close of an eventful period. This unhappy 
land, so long the seat of anarchy and crime, is about to enjoy ihe blessings 
of peace and good Governnn-nt, the last kingdom of India is now a pro¬ 
vince of our mighty empire, and the last fortress in the land has fallen 
before our arms. Are the gibbet and thescatfuld the trophies we should 
raise in honor of our victories ? Let us rather mark the epoch by an 
act of mercy if not of justice. Say ye to the prisoner at the bar, go, 
thou art tree ! and 1 am sure there is not one in this wide empire, but 
will rejoice in jour decision. 

G, VV. Hamiltoh, 

Dcpy. Comr. Counsel fur ihe Prisoner. 
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7he Prostcutor makes his rep^y, which is entered in the Proceedings. 

The statement for the defence of Detvan Moolraj having been 
made in Court subsequently to the deposition of his witnesses, it has 
become necessary for me to make a few remarks upon it. The Counsel 
for the Defendant has endeavoured, gentlemen, to enlist your sympa* 
thies in his cause. The prisoner is designated as a distinguished but un¬ 
fortunate individul. 1 am not aware that either title should be bestow¬ 
ed upon a man who resisted and opposed by force of arms his own go¬ 
vernment, and whose rebellion has caused the extinction of the save* 
leignty erected by Kunjeet Singh. All the mislortuncs which have 
helallen this country during the past year owe th*‘ir origin to Dewan 
Moolraj. Had there been no Moolraj, there would have been no Chutur 
Singh and no other Singh, and Maharaj Dulleep SiogU would still be 
s.aled on the throne of his fathet, 

I shall now rapidly glance over Moolraj's conduct previous to 
the commcocemeui of the laie disiuibailees His lather Sawun Mull 
f'>r a lung period ably conducted the adininistraiioit of the Nizaniut of 
Tvlooltan, but to those who are acquaiiited with the turmer history of 
the Punjab, it is nut unknown that tie had formed (iHsiniis to render hiiu- 
btlf independent ol the sovereignty of Maharajah lluiijcel Singh, whose 
superior power however got him tirm in his allegiance. 

, After bis death, when his son Moolraj was iu-tulled in the govern¬ 
ment of the country, the latter’s wish to free himself from the tram¬ 
mels of the J^ahoie Guverumeiit was notorious. V\ hen Bhugwan 
Singh, Rajah Lall Singh’s biother, was sent down with troops to com¬ 
pel his submission, Moolraj opposed his forces to those of the Govern¬ 
ment and refused to give in his allegiance. Ills submission was any¬ 
thing but ready, and was only etfected by the iutroUucUuii of British 
forces. 

It may be questioned what Moolraj’s desigu was in giving in bis 
resignation. It is more than probable that his object was to get lower¬ 
ed the amount of the demand made upon him by the Lahore Govern¬ 
ment. The subject however was dropped alter the departure of the 
Dewau from Lahore and was not again brought forward by him till be 
was called on by the Resident to give an explicit answer on the matter. 
It has been stated in the defence that he dfsmissed many of his troops, 
sold his stores, paid up his arrears of Revenue, and remitted a portion 
of his capital to Umritsur. If he did this with a view of resigning the 
Province, it is strange that the inhabitauts of Mooltan should not have 
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been informed of this beinpf his fixed purpoee, but we bare seen from 
the ♦“vidence of some of the vpitnefses for tbe defence that this resolu¬ 
tion was not communicated to the people of the place. 

The actual reduction of tbe Mooltan troops took place in Raja 
L ill Singh's lime previously to which the force numbered 0 or 0)00. 

His property b^ing at Umritsur was accidental. The dilBculty for 
him was to rnra we it, and we have a curious similar instance with re- 
gar.) tn the property of his brother Kurutn Narayun, a great part of 
which was confiscated at Lahore after his joining the ranks of the 
rebels. 

It is Slid that be made preparations for the removal of his family. 
I believe there was never an instance of- a Tan jab Kardar or other offi¬ 
cial resigninir, in wliich be did not take measures for removing his 
family long previous to his own departure. 

I shall now procepd to comment on the remarks made in defence 
on the Dewan's conduct on Mr. Agnew being wounded by Ameer 
Ohund. Asstitedby the counsel for the defendant, the accounts of 
this alTiir are very conflicting If however the evidence of the witness¬ 
es for the defence is to he credi-ed, the n-^wta had not parsed on when 
Ameer (3huiid wounded Mr. Agnew. What possible difficulty could 
th*M'e have bferi tli-n in directing the iinm'’diate seizure of this man? 
If it be true that Khan Singh exclaimed on Moolraj's pressing on his 
horse “ there goes Moolraj, cut him down,” or words to that effect, it 
would show thit the Sirdar was any thing but satisfied of the Dewan’s 
intensions. The f.»ct of his having been subsequently kept in close 
confinoraent. in irons, and of Moolnj's refusing to release him during 
the siege, on the request of the troops, confirm this view of the case. 

The circumstances of Mr. Anderson’s being attacked and cut down 
have n«ver been accurately elucidated. There is no doulit however that 
this affjiir took place witliin a very few minutes of the first attack and 
before any mnfinv had taken place. The prisoner is not aware, to this 
day, it is said, of the names of the perpetrators of the act, this is strange 
indeed. 

The foundation of the d»f-*nce is that Moolraj was powerless, a pri¬ 
soner in the bands of his rauMmus soldiers; that lie was not respon¬ 
sible in fad. We have seen that when in lft44 the troops mutinied for 
an increase of pay, Moolraj went himself and with promptness and 
energy put down at once, thie refractory spirit of the soldiery. 

Uad he been actuated by pure motives, woull tbe exereise of his 
authority on this occasion h»ve been less etf-ctual? I believe not. 
Whether he had authority over hU troops or not is shown most com- 
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pletely by his conduct during the subsequent siege. It was his master- 
hand that kept them in order and directed their efforts; no violence 
was committed against him, nor was his treasure plundered as it assur¬ 
edly would have been had the soldiers been disoiderly and mutinous, 
and it is sufficiently notorious that towards the close of the siege, he 
gave his voice for holding out when tiie troops wished to surrender and 
that he made them conlurm to his wishes. 

It is said that his nearest relation was wounded and that ho had no 
one to stand by him, the superior officers having joined in the mutiny 
and incited the troops to resistance. Among these superior ofliceis and 
tiie first who appearM m open arms against the Lahore Government, 
was his near relation llurbhugwan, the leader of the force which 
marched to Leea against Mjjor Bdwardes, and his nearest relation 
liung liam, was the first who actually encountered that oiheer. 

When Gbolam Hoossein went to Moolraj on the part of Mr. Ag- 
new, the JJewan was under no restraint, his most confiiiential officers 
being seated with him, and in the interview which took place in which 
hloulnij distinctly refused to visit the British officers, he himself was 
the spukesnuu. We have the most positive evidence that Moolmj was 
consenting to the oath that was taken by the principal otficers to attack 
the Lahore party, nor has it in any way been sUowii that he refused to 
take a part himself or endeavour to dissuade others iVuin doing so. 
Had he not hiuisef been a party, would he not have sent to apprise the 
British officers that they were to be attacked 7 

The Dewan's conduct during the affair requires to be most.care¬ 
fully weighed. It IS asserted that the attack on the Eedgah originated 
in a body of fanatics irritated at the death of a Muzbeu Sikh, who was 
aeeideutally killed by a shut from the guns of the Lahore party. The 
capnonade from the fort and the Am Khass was without doubt joined 
ia by the whole of the troops, and it is drtficult to understand why the 
subsequent catastrophe should be attributed to a mere body of fanatics. 

The defence states that Goojur Singh was not rewarded by Mool¬ 
raj, and that no evidence to this effect has been produced. The pro¬ 
ceedings of the Mooltan Commission will show that Goojur Bingh 
himself coulessed to having received a reward from the Dewan. 

It has been said that Miolraj remained under restraint, but it has 
been seen that the day after the murder manifestoes were sent in all 
directions to troops in other parts of the Punjab, bearing his seal, and 
that he bestirred himself most actively in enlisting sjldUrs at Mooltan. 

The Counsel for the defence has brought charges against certain 
>vitne 3 ses for the prosecution, which it is for the court to judge of. It 
appears to me necessary however to show that the two first witnesses, 
badik Mohummud and Kootub Shah, have given moH valuable and 
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tru^^tworlhy evidence. The former, a man of rank and respectabilily, 
was with his father and Shekh Gholam Moostufa, the only person who 
did not attach his seal to the traitorous aj^reement to attack the I3iitish 
oihuers, and his bubstquent conduct when with Major Edwardes entire¬ 
ly exonerates him from the charge of treason brought against him by 
the Counsel for the defence, a charge both groundless and absurd. As 
regards Kootub Sh.ih, the Counsel for the defence has ihouo-ht fit to 
taunt him by the assertion that he remained with his own free will with 
the insurgents waiting the example of his master Sheikh Eraam-ood- 
deen. The object of this remark is not very comprehensible. Of all 
the Sirdars of th« Lahore Government at the siege of Mooltan none 
did such good service as Sheik Eraam-ood-deen.i, Kootub Shah’s evi¬ 
dence is particularly valuable as tallying in all material points with his 
deposition taken before the late Resident in June 1848. 

The evidence of the witnesses for the defence does not present much 
worthy of remark. 

The first witness Toolseeram merely deposes to Rungram’s exertion* 
to induce the Dewan to visit Mr. Agnew after the first attack, and say* 
that Moolraj had lost his presence of mind and made no arrangement* 
for stopping the mutiny. 

The evidence of the next witness, Rungram, must naturally be 
looked upon with suspicion, he having been one of Moolraj’s principal 
Officers, and his nearest relation. He was ignorant of the events of the 
latter part of the lOrh and of the 2t)ih April, in fact of the most impor- 
tant'part of the story. Among the other witnesses there are two whose 
evidence is peculiar. The first, Boodhoo Mull, states that he heard 
Khan Singh cry out on Ameer Chund’e wounding Mr .Agnew, there 
goes Moolraj, kill him.” 1 cannot conceive what was that object of pro¬ 
ducing this man as h witness except it were to prove the Khan S’ngh 
had well founded suspicions against Moolraj. The same witness de¬ 
clares that Yuzeer Ali sttempUd more than once to induce him to per¬ 
jure himself by giving false evidence. It is strange that he did not re¬ 
port these circumstances on bis arrival at Lahore. 

The evidence of the next man Asoo is similarly forced and unreal. 
This very witness, who amuses himself in an idle hour by taking a stroll 
to the Fort to watch the proceedings of his friend Ameer Chund, deposes 
very plainly to the fact that this Ruffian was allowed to go about un¬ 
molested, and that he was looked upon as a man who had done a very 
creditable aetjon. 

The rest of the evidence for the defence is very meagre and unsa¬ 
tisfactory, and the more weighty points, viz ; the conduct of Moolraj on 
and after the occasion of all the Officers takiug the traiterous oath, are 
leh by the prifpuer quite unaccounted for. 
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In opefiinar the proceelinafs I briefly mentioned the chief points in 
the c^ise, and must crave the indulgence of the Court for the present ob¬ 
servations. 

The defence is closed. The Court is now cleared. 

C. G. Mansel, 
Presdt. 


The Court proceed to deliberate with closed doors on the judg¬ 
ment and sentence which they record. At nine o’clock the Court is re¬ 
opened, and the sentence, finding, and recommendation were read to 
the Prisoner in the vernacular and in English, subsequently to the 
public, as follows';— 

After mature deliberation and consideration, and having duly 
weighed both the evidence for the pros-cution and defence, and what 
the Advocate and Vakeel of the Prisoner have urged in his cause, the 
Curnmission are of opinion that the Prisoner Moolraj, late Governor of 
Moi Itan, is of the 

First charge—Guilty. 

Second charge—Guilty. 

Third charge—Guilty. 

and do therefore sentence him to sufler death. But the Commission 
direct that the execution of the sentence in compliance with the in¬ 
structions of the Right Honorable the Governor General of India, be 
suspended pending the orders of the Governor General of India, Fur¬ 
ther the Commission earnestly recommend the Prisoner to mercy as 
being the victim of circumstances. 

The proceedings of the commission are closed. 


C. G. Ma>sel, 
President. 


Grodnds op thb Coort’s Judgment, 

The connexion of Dewan* Moolraj with the Mooltan country is 
a matter of History, In September 1841, we find that Sawun Mull, 
the N'azim or Governor of Mooltan for the Maharaja of the Sikh nation, 


* Dewan may b* translated Civil Ministor. it is used aa an ofncUl title. 
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was assassinated. He was a man of ^reat vig’our and ability, and the 
prosperity of the province was mainly attributable to his admiaistra> 
lion. He was succeeded in his office by his son the Prisoner. 

It would appear that for some months Moolraj continued to hold 
the (iovernment of Mooltan on the same terms as his father. Early iu 
184(!, it seems that liaja Lai Singh designed to remove the Oewun from 
his charge. There had been a personal quarrel between them for some 
years, and now that on the treaty of Lahore being executed, Haja Lai 
Singh became Prime Minioter of the Punjab. A force was sent against 
Moolraj to secure the demand of tine on succession to Sawun Mull as 
well as to realize a portion of the current revenue. An encounter took 
place near Jung. Haja Lai Singh’s troops were defeated. The Agent 
to the Governor General at Lahore interfered to mediate between the 
two parties. After much delay and trouble it was finally arranged that 
liloolruj should give up the diatiict of Jung, being nearly one-third of 
the province heretofore held by him ; that he should pay twenty lakhs 
on account of tine on succonsion, and for aricars, and that the revenue 
of the districts still left under tiie charge of the Dewan, should be raised 
in amount by more than one third. The new engagement was in fact a 
farm of the province for three years commencing with 1904, Sumbat 
corresponding with the spring * crop of 1847 A. D Dewan Moolraj 
expressed himself to the iliiiish Agent as extremely pleased at this ar> 
rangement, as though the pa^’ment fixed was heavy, it secured to bun by 
the aid of the English his life and otlice out of the hands of his merciless 
eneinj. 

But the close of the same year wis to see a new change in the 
affairs of the Punjab and the treaty of Bbyrowall executed in Dt<cember 
1846, placed the administration of the country in the hands of a Council 
of Kegeucy composed of leading Chiefts and Siidars acting under the 
control and guidance of a British Ilesideut. 

About a twelve mouth from this time, Moolraj, on the occasion of 
the return to Europe of the Kesident, Sirllenry Lawrence, visited La¬ 
hore. He arrivtd however too late to see that utficer. He visited how¬ 
ever hiKSuccessor Mr. John Lawrence, and at an interview in the lir^t 
week of December 1847, solicited from him leave to give in the resigna¬ 
tion ol the farm of the province of Mooltan granted in the previous 
year. Moolruj's public reasons for this proceeding, as deliberately stated 
to the llesident, w'ere two. ,One that the uew arraugements shout the 
cusiuma iu the Punjab, which reduced the old transit and town du y 
system of a native state into one of simple export and import duty, but 
which change did not extend to Mooltan on account of the three years' 
lease caused him great loss. He urged that the Lahore authorities had 
let oiF so many duties in their new taritf, that the Mooltan people were 
unwilling to pay according to his own local scale of duties, and he 

* Such is a statement before the Cotiri, that the third harvest of Moolraj’s 
tenure would seem to have passed m April 1849 acco rding to anciher account. 
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further expressed his dislike to follow the example of the Darbar in its 
system of fiscal commutation. The second reason was that he did not 
retain his old hold upon the people of Mooltan since the treaty of Bhy- 
rowall had introduced a formal appeal lo the new Council from his 
proceedings as Governor or Merchant. On this latter point Moolraj 
persisted with great pertinacity in his interview with Mr. John Law* 
rence, for he distinctly told that officer that he would retain his charge 
if the system of interference was given up. 

I 

From Mr. Lawrence’s evidence it clearly appears that the question of 
responnbility for acts done to the inhabitants of Mooltan was debated 
by Moolraj mainly as one of profit and loss. He slated distinctly that 
the enhanced rent would not pay, if the privilege of appeal was conceded 
to the people in all private and public wrongs. He stood out for inde¬ 
pendence as a necessary condition of his retaining the farm. 

As a key to future events, it is desirable that the object of Mool- 
raj should, in respect to the resignation, be cleared of every shadow 
of doubt. Now Mr. John Lawrence states his firm belief that Moolraj 
was sincere in his expressed wish, and if any thing further than such 
evidence of the British Resident at the time is required to satisfy the 
commission of Moolraj's motives and intentions, we are supplied by 
the same Officer with particular cases of money suits decided against 
Moolraj, which were the source of great vexation to his feelings and of 
embarrassment to his system of Government. 

While Moolraj’s sincerity in requesting to resign in December 
1847, seems undoubted, the same witness, Mr. J. Lawrence, continues 
to state that he has no reason to suppose the Dewan to have changed 
his mind en the subject before Mr. Agnew, and his party left Lahore 
in April following to receive charge of the province. Mr. Lawrence, 
though*still residing at Lahore in March 1846, never heard a Native 
remark that Moolraj’s wishes had altered. He is not aware of any 
necessities that could have induced Moolraj to change his determina¬ 
tion. Notoriously a rich in in and without children, the Dewan spoke 
of himself as having no one to assist him in the Government, as being 
in health and as being at enmity with hie brothers. Pulling up his 
sleeve and shewing bis arm he continued to urire to the British Resident, 
“ Is that the arm of a man to rule a country.” After his return from 
Lahore to Mooltan, Moolraj undoubtedly made great reduction in his 
troops. He sold otf stores, and in .4prii paid in his last instalment of 
rent for the current harvest. In all these circumstances there is clear 
evidence of his motive and intention to quit Mooltan. 

We now arrive at the events in the city of. Mooltan. On April 
5th Mr. Vans Agnew and Lieut. Anderson,* with Sirdar Khan Singh, 
the Officer selected as successor to Moolraj in the Government ol Mool- 

* .\ssisttQt to the Resident of Lahore. 

Y 
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tan, left Lahore by water for Mooltan to relieve the Dewan. The 
troops which were detached on duty with the party went by land. 
They consisted of about 1,300 fighting men, GOO foot of the so called 
Goorkha Regiment, 600 Cavalry and 100 Artillery with six guns. 
On the 17th the boats anchored oif the landing place nearest to the 
Fort of Mooltan, On the following day the party with the troops 
encamped in and about the Eedgah, a building in a direct line about 
half a mile from the Fort, and the same distance from Moolraj's own 
residence the Am* Khas. Moolraj paid two visits, one of ceremony 
and the other of business, in the course of the 18th, and it was settled 
at the last interview that the Fort should be delivered over to the new 
Governor on the following morning. 

About 7 o’clock on the morning of the 19th, the British Officers, 
Khan Singh and Moolraj, visited the Fort. Mr. Agnew inspected the 
stores and magazines; harangued the troops of Moolraj who were 
to be retained or dismissed, and leaving tne Fort in charge of two 
Companies of the Goorkha Regiment, prepared with the rest of the 
party to return home. The egress from the Fort lay through an inner 
gate called Sikhi, and then an outer one Kumr Kotha. This last was 
connected with the glacis by a standing bridge over the deep Fort ditch. 
At this point Mr. Agnew is said to have been riding on the extreme 
right. On his left was Moolraj then Lieut. Anderson, Khan Singh 
being on the left flank. Somewhere near this bridge for the spot is 
placed differently in different depositions, Mr. Agnew was struck with 
a spear by an assassin, fell from bis horse and was wounded with three 
blows of a sword by the same man who escaped by falling or getting 
into the deep ditch. Moolraj seeing what had taken place, pushed on 
his horse. Lieut. Anderson too rode off rapidly, while Khan Singh 
stopped behind with Rungram, a relation of Moolraj by marriage, to 
take care of Mr. Agnew. From the bridge the distance to the city gate 
is leas than the distance to the city gate (which has the name 'of Dou- 
lut) from the Am Khas, the residence of Moolraj, and that is about 100 
paces, the road lying through a Bazaar on the suburbs under the walls 
of the Am Khas, to the Eedgah, where Mr. Agnew was encamped, 
in taking however this the regular road, the elrphant on which Mr. 
Agnew had been placed was compelled to go a bye-road to escape from 
the hostile demonstration of the soldiery, whose cantonment surrounds 
the Am Khas or rather with Moolraj’s Palace composes it. 
Matchlocks, were fired as if to warn the party from the direct 
route and guns were brought out of the cantonment. la the mean 
time Lieut. Anderson had been severely wounded in his flight from 
the scene of the attack upon Agnew and was found beyond the 
Dowlut Gate lying on the ground with 7 wounds on himself and 4 on 
hU horse. He was ,brought home by some of his own people, but the 
manner of his being cut down is not clear. Some time after this, Moolraj 
at the persuasion of Rungram, who is married to his first Cousin and 


* Maj ba taken in the seme seme as a Palace of itate. 
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who staid behind to suscoup Mr. Agnew, prepared to visit the wounded 
officers, when mounting their horses, a Carbineer of the escort attacked 
llungram with a sword and inflicted three severe wounds on his arm, 
one of which miadit have cut open the forehead. Moolraj then returned 
into the Am Khass and contented himself with sending Toolseeram, 
one of his Moonshees,* to wait upon Mr. Agnew with a letter of excuse 
and warning, saying that he had wished to come in person, that in 
making the attempt llungram had been wounded, that there was a riot 
among the Hindoo and Mahommedan soldiery, and that Mr. Agnew 
with his party should be upon the watch to protect themselves. 

This scene may be said to close the first act in the sad drama of 
Mooltan, and it is now necessary to pass again under review the position 
of Moolraj in respect to his tenure of the Government of Mooltan. 

Now if Moolraj secretly directed the attack upon the British offi¬ 
cers before he visited the fort, for the movement of the head by Moolraj, 
which is interpreted in some of the evidence into a sign to the assassin, 
appears to have been accidental or fancied, we must search for adequate 
motives having their origin in the month of April, and in influences 
pervading at Mooltan; either he repented having given in his resignation 
or from revenge of some fancied insult, he compassed the assassination 
of the two officers. Now after the most careful consideration the court 
cannot discover in the diff<^rent circumstances that took place during 
Mr. Agnew’s progress to Mooltan and up till the night of the 18th any 
connected claim of suspicion against Moolraj. A want of attention on 
the road, Moolraj failing to go out to receive the officers on their arrival 
at Mooltan, the absence of a salute, the want of courtesy towards 
Khan Singh at the Edgah interview, even the excitement of Moolraj 
during the dispute about the accounts and cases of petitioners, may 
withopt any violence to probability be explained by the perplexities of 
the position of Moolraj and the vexation of his feelings at the mode 
of his removal. Surprize, disappointment and subdued anger would not 
unnaturally produce these circumstances on the part of a man of MojI- 
raj’s temperament, and it is an assumption to tre.t them as causes ami 
effects of a spirit of disaffection nursing itself into revenge and rebellion 
in his heart. Mr. J. Lawrence indeed states that all old claims of the 
state were satisfied and settled by the money payment in 1848. and in 
his opinion Moolraj quitted Lahore in December 1847, with that im- 

f iression of the understanding Wween them. In Mr. Lawrence’s be* 
ief no remarks of Mr. Agnew, who was a very honest minded man, 
could make Moolraj fear that the accounts were sought for from any 
other object than to to form the basis of a new engagement with the 
landholders, Though Moolraj might have been disturbed and irritated 
by the pertinacity of Mr. Agnew in regard to the accounts and unde« 
cided claims, it is to be remembered that the furnishing of these accounts 
was one of the circumstances which were placed to his credit as grounds 


* Writers or Secretaries. 
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for a grant of land on his retirement, bo that if the disclosure if his 
private affairs was of itself a subject of annoyance, it had its set off of 
advantage to Moolraj, whose future fortunes were still to be determined 
by the ilesident and Council of Lahore. 

Then as to the character of the man on whom these circumstances 
were to produce so startling an impression, Moolraj would seem by ua* 
ture and habit to possess much more of a mercantile than a martial 
character. On succeeding, in 1844, to his father’s office, it was with no 
great promise of success. His intercourse with the British Hesideut in 
1846 and 1847, had not left any very favorable impression of fftness to 
represent his father in his bold and rigorous career as Governor of 
Mooltao. There seems to have been more of calm endurance than of 
active daring in his temperament. He may have been oppressive on 
systematic principles of business, but he does not ffgure iu the charac* 
ter of a cruel and violent man, nor consequently as a man who would 
be feared under all changes of circumstances by a lawless body of soldiers 
and followers. In short he is not a man of strong passions or of great 
mental power which would command obedience. But he had many 
valuable qualities for civil adiuiniiitration in quiet times, and the spirit 
and success of his Government in maintaining the prosperity of Moot* 
tan set an example deserving of imitation iu Eastern countries. 

It is necessary to form some clear estimate of Moolraj’s character 
in order to calculate the extent to which Mr. Aguew's mterference 
with his interest or the disaffected spirit at Mooltan could induce him 
to engage in deeds of violence and danger, and suddenly to yield him¬ 
self up to the gratilication of revenge; and certainly after the must 
careful consideration of the Dewan's character, and after giving every 
attention to the arguments of the advocates on both sides, Moolraj’s 
complicity in the attempt at assassination must be rejected unless much 
assumption is thrown into the balance of probabilities, 

No doubt Moolraj’s flight, immediately on seeing Mr. Agnew at- 
‘ tacked, does strike the mind as a very marked circumstance. It may 
be said, would not the natural impulse of a loyal and gallant servant 
have been to do other than desert the wounded Agnew at such a mu* 
ment of danger ? We ^e not however called upon to discuss the ex* 
tent of active moral obligation at a moment of emergency. A man of 
a bold and chivalrous character by tenf^erament and a man of high 
feeling and generous sympathy would doubtless have remained behind. 
But it is equally true that under similar circumstances Moolraj would 
not be sound a solitary instance of a somewhat timid character, thinking 
only of securing us own safety in flight. It is right too not to exclude 
from view that Moolraj was unnerved and diaooiuented. He was giv¬ 
ing up office and all its sweets, the charm of power and pride in his 
army. He may have hki to endure secret reproaches and open taunts 
from many of his followers for abandoning his post and sacrificing their 
interests to please the edemy of the Khalsa. The emolument of his 
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position at this new event mi^ht for the moment bewilder a mind 
liable to be swayed by contradictory impulses. Neither, as the Advo¬ 
cate of thelVisoner has urged, does Lieut. Anderson’s speedy flight at 
the same time, though the authority possessed by the two was certainly 
very different, afford us any light by which to trace out Moolrsj’s 
criminality from the act of abandonment and escape. 

t 

How then was this act of violence committed at all ? It was done 
in open day at the gate of the fort, at Moolraj's side, in the face of his 
followens by a single assassin. Could this be without the direction 
or approval of Moolraj ? It has never been suggested that the assassin 
had any personal wrong to revenge. He seems to represent the feel¬ 
ings of others ; from what can be gleaned of the identity of the man he 
would seem to have been a desperate bravo, the terror of peaceable peo¬ 
ple and equal to any open or secret crime. Though Moolraj’s charac¬ 
ter might not involve him in a scheme of assassination with such a des¬ 
perado as this, it may be urged by the prosecution whether Moolraj 
may not have encouraged by his conduct and complaints, his confidants 
and followers to believe or assume that he was a helpless creature in the 
hands of the English and willing to lead any opposition to the exten¬ 
sion of their influence, which the patriotism of the people might 
demand. Words of complaint and upbraiding might be used by Mool¬ 
raj as indeed expressing his real feelings, but with no object but to 
amuse the excitement of his followers and to conceal the peaceable ami 
obedient course which he himself had contracted with the Resident 
in December, to pursue. The influence of such complaints might 
easily assume a hostile form in the minds of the Chief Officers,and a 
still more hostile shape with the common followers, so that un¬ 
known or unsanctioned by Moolraj a man like the Bravo who attacked 
Mr. Agnew and the band of horsemen who tut down Lieut. Anderson 
might be moved to action by excited feeling. They might be influenced 
by a sense that Moolraj would secretly approve of their zeal or at least 
wouM be right glad to enjoy the fruits of their conduct in emancipa¬ 
tion from the toils of the JCnglish and their party, without incurring 
the charge of procuring it by his open defiance and resistance. 

Nor, while reasoning upon the improbability of any attempt at as¬ 
sassination being made in Moolraj’s presence without hvs con> 
mvauce, can we exclude from consideration, a most important 
point, urged indeed very properly by the Advocate for the de¬ 
fence, that the plan arranged by Moolraj with the Resident, Mr. 
J. Lawrence, in December 1848, for delivery of the Fort and Govern¬ 
ment to the Lahore Council, and which plan differed very materially 
from that carried out by bis successor Sir F. Currie in April 1849, was 
suggested and urged by Moolraj as best suited to prevent any commo¬ 
tion and resistance on the part of bis own people. The resignation was 
to be kept a secret. There was not to be a native successor appointed— 
Some English Officers were to visit Mooltan for purposes of inspection. 
They were gradually to be invested with the power and machinery of 
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the Government, and Moolraj, when all looked fair and secure, was to 
slip away from the country. Here Moolraj's provision against tumult 
was secresy. It matters not whether the secresy that was openly aban> 
doned in April could have been perfectly secured in December. Moolraj 
deemed that it could have been maintained sufficiently for his object, and 
it is undeniably a very effective argument for Moolraj's defence m regard 
to the drat attack that by the act of the British Resident and the Coun¬ 
cil “ I was not furnished with the means of providing against commotion 
which were best suited to my character." Secresy and caution were, 
Moolraj's instruments of action. The transfer that was intended to 
have been made in winter was now to be made amid the oppressive heats 
of summer, A native Officer was formally appointed the successor of 
Moolraj instead of an European gentleman, The matter hitherto secret 
had been laid before the Council by the new Resident, Sir F Currie. 
While the proceedings of Mr. Agnew in his progress and on arrival at 
Mooltan placed it out of the power of Moolraj to blind one follower 
for a moment as to the real character of the affairs in baud. 

Further it cannot be said that tbe arrangements made for the 
transfer were particularly well adapted to overawe a tumultuous levy 
of Eastern troops, whose bread was at stake, and but few of whom under 
tbe new state of affairs could hope to retain it. The English Officers 
selected were not old experienced Military men ; Mr. Agnew, the Chief 
Officer, was a young Civilian who seems to have shut his eyes purposely 
to the symptoms of disaffection, which w'ere presenting themselves to 
him in his progress to Mooltan or were brought to his notice before his 
visit to the Fort. The British Officers with the new Governor were 
quietly proceeding by water to Mooltan, while the Durbar troops were 
marching by land, blind confidence in the fidelity of the Sikh soldiery 
taking the place of establishing a regard and respect for the English, by 
ties of professional courtesy and intercourse. Then too a body of fol¬ 
lowers and soldiery sensitive of the honor of ibeir Governor and un¬ 
accustomed to the forms of office in the British Provinces might have 
been excited by the reports of tbe abrupt xrid imperious bearing of Mr. 
Agnew on the day of his arrival, when his proceedings exhibit more of 
the prompt and decided tone of an Englishman uf business going about 
an ejectment of a lessee, than the delicate and cautions conduct of a 
Military diplomatist who, with courteous determination, would first 
have placed bis position beyond peril and have proceeded then to take 
up open questions of old accounts and of suits of petitioners, which ne¬ 
cessarily are very sore subjects in tbe Eastern world. The Mooltan 
troops too saw that all suspicion was lulled in Mr. Agnew’s mind, that 
he failed to exercise any due Military precaution in taking possession 
of the Fort that tbe transfer was indeed nominal, the guns and garrison 
being quite as much at the command of Moolraj then, as before, so that 
the old garrison turned out of the Fort by noon of tbe same day, the 
two Qo^ha Companies Uft by Mr. Agnew in charge, and this without 
a blow. All this was inviting and facilitating the movement of minds 
working under the combinw influence of national hatred, religious 
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enthusiasni, indulgence of the lawless habits of Eastern Military life and 
of desperation at the prospect of the loss of employment from a change 
of Administration. But among these minds can Moolraj be placed in 
the foremost rank or eren at all. 

Throughout the proceedings of the present trial, limited though the 
the scope of inquiry has been, there is certainly at times a gleam 
of light breaking out, showing movements of a Political charac¬ 
ter from a distance towards Mooltau. But Moolraj's wish was re¬ 
tirement. The Political intrigues among men having authority. 
Any proposal of the Sikh troops on their road to Mooltan to join 
in an Anti-British crusade, the applause of the people echoing his name 
as the Saviour of his country : the call by the Sikh veteran for a leader 
to give him another and fuller, andjhe would think fairer trial of strength 
with the British soldier. All these cries would be and were indifterent 
to Moolraj or listened to, but as desperate schemes foreign to the natural 
bent and real interest of the merchant prince tired of the vexations of. 
office and unequal either to yield to the new system of administration 
at Lahore or to bend it to his own purpose. 

Still there was one point in which Moolraj’s wish for retirement, 
and it may be peace, was vulnerable, and that is the transf^ of the Go¬ 
vernment being made to a native * Sirdar instead of to an English gen¬ 
tleman. However clear might have been the understanding with Mr. 
Lawrence, and though Mr. Agnew’s own conversation might not have 
shaken Moolraj’s confidence in the feelings of the British authorities 
towards him, yet still here was a native successor appointed and present 
at Mooltan. Moolraj’s resolution to resign might have been staggered 
at the prospect of all the forms of native official torture being put in 
force against him by the ingenuity and self interest of bis rival, and 
even he might regard his power of appeal to the generosity of Mr, Ag- 
new or the Resident as very much limited by the presence and advice 
of a,man whose interest he could not conciliate, and whose sagacity 
he could not dupe. His last trial may have been too much for Mool¬ 
raj, and it is possible may have thrown him into the hands of the more 
violent party whose every thing was at stake, who measured the 
extent of the national strength by their pride and ignorance, and 
saw pleasure, profit and a duty to the Kbalsa in firing at Mooltan a- 
train that should shake the existing influence of British Councils in 
the Punjab to its base. 

Allowing however full weight to Mr. Lawrence's evidence and to 
the character of Moolraj, we must repeat that the balance of probability 
is against Moolraj’s procuring by any overt act the httack to be commit¬ 
ted on Mr. Agnew. 

We now arrive at a period when motives and acts are no longer 
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involved ia inscrutable secresy. The two ofScers have been severely 
wounded, it might be mortally. Rung Ram, in an attempt to lead Moclraj 
(they are cousins by marriage) to exculpate himself with Mr. Agnew 
nad been wounded. Moolraj had returned to his palace in the Am 
Khass, and Toolsee Ram, one of his head clerks, bad been deputed to car^ 
ry a letter of condolence, excuse and advice to the othcers. it was now 
•noon. The troops were in a state of excitement in front of the Am 
Khass. Matchlocks were bred on some messengers sent by Mr. Agnew 
to Moolraj, and they were wounded away, Rungrara sending word to 
them that he himself had been wounded in the attempt to get to the 
Rdgah. Inside the palace of Moolraj a general assembly of chiefs 
took place. It was a War Council. Toolsee Ram, the man selected as 
messenger by Moolraj as above stated, and who is one of the men 
selected by the Prisoner’s Advocate out of the witacsses summoned for 
the defence, to give evidence in this case, describes the proceedings of 
this Council on his admission to it after his return from his mission. 
At that time the Pathans were sealing the Coran some ive or seven 
paces off Moolraj, and the Sikhs the Grunth.* The Sikhs were fastening 
a Kungnat or bracelet on Moolraj’s wrist.” 

On the evening and night of the 19tb, the Camels, Bullocks, and 
an Elephant, which bad gone out to graze and water, were carried off. 
The means of obtaining supplies for horses and men among the Lahore 
party were cut off. When the troops with Mr. Agnew were offered 
next day money as an encouragement to fight, they asked instead some¬ 
thing for themselves and horses to eat. At 7 A. M. on the ‘20tb, pur- 
wannaha were prepared at the Council of the Am Khas as proclamations 
to the people in the name of Moolraj to excite the country to a general 
rise, in the Council the expediency of removing the families and 
valuables into the fort from the Am Khas before an open war com¬ 
menced was decided and acted on. Then messengers were received 
in Council from Mr. Agnew, who as a last appeal to the loyalty of the 
insurgents brought purwanahs or letters of instruction to the Moojtan 
authorities, issu^ by the Lahore Council, Mr. Agnew and Khan Singh, 
about the delivery of the Fort and Command of the troops. The mes- 
eengers received presents. At eight o’clock the guns of the Fort and 
Am Khas commenced firing, those l^rom the latter Cantonment being 
placed npoQ an Awa or high mound which lies between the Am Khas 
and Edgah, and therefore by some hundred paces has better command 
. of the Eedgah. The number of large pieces served from both the 
fort and mound is named at 19. There were besides 30 zumboo- 
The execution was but trifling, one Suwar bad his leg broken by 
a cannon shot. The solid masonry of the walls and roof of the mos¬ 
que of the Eedgah* rendered the position tenable. But the pre¬ 
parations made for the defence of the Eedgah were aullifled by the 

8ili,h Scriptures. 

f Kangna is described by Shalcespear as a thread tied round a Biidegroom’s, 
wrist. 
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Artillery men after firing one pound from the sijt gut)S refusing tn 
serve the guns. General dUaffection now began to atare Mr. ^gneiir 
in the face. The most faithful of the detachment, Kurum lllahee, snw 
that the whole body of Officers and men had been corrupted. In th« 
end tbe Suwars went over to Moolraj’s side and then the foot followed. 
Ill the mean time however at 4. p. m., about two or three horses!, before 
the final desertion of Mr. Agnew, a party was sent by that Officer to. 
plead for mercy at Moolraj’s palace. This party was admitted into 
the Am Khas and were detained in conference till late. In the end it 
was agreed that the Officers were to quit the country and that, the 
attack upon them was to cease. The Artillery men were in consequence 
directed by messengers sent to their battery to cease firing, but only 
one gun stopped, while the matter was in hand at the mounds the 
troops and people saw that the corruption and desertion were comply 
and that the Eedgah was without any protection. As sun was going 
down a general assault took place. Men in tens from all sides, under 
cover of the batteries of the Awaand Fort it may be said, but no cover 
was nceeded, the cannonade and corruption having left the Eedgah 
deserted, burst in. Tne supplication for quarter was unheeded. Mr. 
Agnew, so is the general belief, appears to have been singled out by 
a Sikh sweeper, who hacked him with a sword and cut off his head. 
Lieutenant Anderson was despatched at the same time. Hy the time of 
the attack the place was deserted by every one but Khan Singh, the., 
servants and Office people and Kurrum lllahee with his small band 
of Suwars, about .10 persons in all. The head of Mr, Agnew was sub- 
si>({ucntly taken to tne Am Khas. 

The series of circumstances now detailed occurred subsequently 
to the taking of the oath and the binding of the war bracelet on Mool- 
raj’s wrist. The act of receiving the war bracelet precedes if it does 
not originate this series of circumstances, ending in a period being put 
to the sufferings of the wounded men by death, Moolraj, at this time, 
w'hichraay be said to run through .10 hours from noon of tbe 19ihtosuu 
set of the 20tb, was an unwilling instrument m the hands of his officers 
and soldiers according to the evidence of Toolsee Ham. He is called a 
prisoner. But it is important to recall to recollection the simple metaphor 
by which this witness attempted to explain the character or the duresse 
upon Moolraj, “ the child does not go to school, they drive him.” When 
the character of the duresse upon a man is of the same species as that 
put upon a boy going to school, they drive him, and the events narrated* 
above occur before and around him when that man is a governor of a 
great country, of notorious wealth, and who has sustained a siege of bis 
fort for months against the most peaceful army in the east, there can be 
no doubt that Moolraj is in j^eason and law responsible for the array of 
armed force that caused the death of the two British officers. He dis^ 
played no act of succour, advice or sympathy, (unless for the sake of 
argument the receipt of the mission, but to lead to no end is reserved 
from that broad position) during more'thaif four and twenty hours after 
the officers were lying helpless. But how could a chief with the brace- 
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let on his arm apostasize from hie oarn profession and extend succour 
to the hungry and dying men, when his very family was moving into 
the fort from his palace in the Am Khass for security and for the more 
effectual prosecution of destructive measures. 

We must now turn to other evidence on the conduct of Moolraj 
at this time. After giving every consideration to the circumstances 
affecting the credibility of Sadick Muhummud as urged by the Ad¬ 
vocate for the defence, the court have come to the conclusion that it is 
clear and substantially trustworthy, lie was an officer doing duty at 
Mooltau under orders from Lahore. He was only under Moolraj. 
Neither can the court refuse to give credit to the substance of Cazee 
Gbulaum Hussain and lllahee Bux’s depositions about the mission to 
Moolraj in the afternoon of the 20ch. These three statements do fur¬ 
nish such a probable account of Moolraj’s proceedings and position, and 
also of his ooversation in respect to his feelings, treatment and policy, 
that they stamp the events of the last thirty hours as done with Mool- 
raj’s express countenance and authority, or in the legitimate and profes¬ 
sional pursuance of such authority. 

From the evidence of the above witnesses and from the general 
probabilities of the case, the attack upon the fort seems to have been 
regarded by Moolraj as hopelessly compromising him with the British 
authorities. Taking his position as it stood at noon on the 19th of 
April, he seems, on a deliberate calculation of chances, to have come 
to the conclusion that in the then state of atiairs he bad more to 
hope from the fears of the En^bsh than from their mercy. He 
headed an armed movement as liis best policy, and the death of 
the officers was completed in due pursuance of his hostile proceed¬ 
ings. He yields to the circumstances of his case and draws new 
vigor and determination from bis isolated position. Having once 
taken the war bracelet and schooled his mind to the stern necessities 
of the case, all his acts show that he looked upon the matter in hand 
as to be fought out. it was his business as bead of the movement to 
strike awe on his opponents and to embarrass them to the utmost. In 
this view of the case the corruption of the Lahore force by orders and 
promises issuing from Moolraj’s own mouth during the last thirty 
hours preceding the death of the officers, is a matter bearing compara¬ 
tively little upon the case. As governor of the country he had iilled 
in a full measure of criminality when he sanctioned or directed the em- 
.ploymentof an armed force and of a cannonade against two innocent 
men. The array of armed force involves the intention of using all 
available means and occasions fur securing success. 

It is necessary here to read again parts of the evidence of Sadik 
Muhummud, Cazee Ghulaum Hussain and lUahie Bux. 

And now in respect to the law of this case. In a political Commission 
like the present the Court is not directed certainly to take the law of 
England for its guide, but looking to that law as the fountain from which 
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the rules of the strictest justice and soundest policy can be drawn. We 
here refer to the law of that Code on the subject of compulsion, or what 
is legally called duresse per niifias. “ Therefore in tirne of war or rebel¬ 
lion a man may be justified in doing many treasonable acts by com¬ 
pulsion of the enemy or rebels, which would admit of no excuse in the 
time of peace. This however seems only or at least principally to hold 
as to positive crimes so created by the law of Society, and which there¬ 
fore Society may excuse; but not as to natural offence so declared by 
the law of God, wherein human magistrates are only the executioners 
of divine punishment. And therefore, though a man be violently as¬ 
saulted and hath no other possible means of escaping death but by kill¬ 
ing an innocent person, this fear and forc<i shall not acquit him of mur¬ 
der, for he ought rather to die himself than escape by the murder of 
an innocent.*'* And so completely is this principle adopted in the law of 
England that in the case of crimes, which are Mala in se and prohibited 
by the law of nature as murder and the like, a woman who is guilty of 
the same by the coercion of her husband or even in bis company, which 
the law construes a coercion is w'ltbout excuse, because those crimes 
are so odious and dangerous to society. 

How forcibly does this view of the duty of a member of civil so¬ 
ciety to his fellow creatures under circumstances of duress apply to the 
case of Moolraj. By what right, human or divine, was he to escape 
from bis own uncertain loss or even peril through the path of the certain 
murder of helpless innocent fellow creatures. There would be no 
security to Society if men of sound mind were renLler.ed irresponsible 
for acts of violence towards the life of another by the excuse of moral 
or physical compulsion. It was Moolraj's duty to do as he would he 
done by in the circumstances In which he was placed, and to have re¬ 
fused to countenance whatever his conscience warned him was an act of 
wickednses. 

^ It has with much feeling and force been urged upon the Court by 
the Advocate for the Prisoner that the exposed condition of the female 
members of the family was a fearful tie upon Moolraj, and that we 
should not wonder at Moolraj's hesitating to do 'any act that might 
abandon them to the ill usage of his disappointed followers. But the 
innocent men lying in the Eedgah had as much at stake as the chief of 
Mooltan. They had fortune, domestic ties, public character, and life ly¬ 
ing at the mercy of the troops, whose hostility was to be animated and 
directed by the spirit-stirring ceremony of accepting the war bracelet. 
In the solemn words of Blackstone he ought rather to die himself, 
than escape by the murder of an innocent man." 

,, The essential part of the above argument having been deduced 
from the facts detailed in the depositions of Sadik Muhummud, Illabee 
Buxand Cazee Ghulaum Hussain, in corroboration and amplification 

* Blackstone, v. 4, c. 2 of the persona capable of committing crimes, p. 39, 
Steward's edition, 1S41. 
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of the statement of Toolsee Ram, the witness for the defence, the Court 
deem it satisfactory that the Advocate for the defence avows that the 
evidence of Illahee Bux is honest and that of Ohulaum Hussain, thoutrh 
coloured unfavourably to the prisoner is in general credible. The impu¬ 
tation on Sadik Mohummud, who to the Court appeared a trustworthy 
and valuable witness, that he had changed sides during the Mooltan 
troubles, is not of itself sufficient to impeach bis veracity. 

With reference to the position taken by the Court that no compul¬ 
sion was exercized upon Moolraj beyond the fear of a quarrel with some 
of his troops, in the event of his refusing to join in a crusade against 
the English party, a detailed enquiry into the events after the murder is 
scarcely needed. Moolraj having, in the view of the Court, joined in 
and headed the armed movement on prudential calculation, would na¬ 
turally from policy alone countenance any further procedings that would 
tend to strengthen his popularity and stimulate public enthusiasm. 
The Court can see no reason to disbelieve that the man who suffered 
death at Mooltan for the murder of Mr Agnew by the judgmentof the 
special Military Commission, did present the head of that Officer to 
Moolraj and receive a horse and a pistol in return, money being dis¬ 
tributed to the party at the same time. Such a proceeding was neither 
inconsistent nor unnatural in Moolraj’s position as head of the outbreak. 
But the proof of the fact seems to follow from the finding of the Mili¬ 
tary Commission. The indignities to which the head was subjected do 
not in the evidence before this Court appear to have been inflicted by 
Moolraj hut that the head was exposed to indignity by the people at 
the Am K bass cannot be disbelieved, Moolraj'a sanction was doubtless 
assumed, or if not assumed, it was not wanted by a low rabble of the 
Cantonment and suburbs. In the same way the character which Mool- 
raj's had assumed would authorize the men who presented the head at 
the Am Khas to throw it in the lap of Khan Singh or bis prison. The 
license that could not have been refused would, if granted, be readilr 
granted. The malignity of the rabble doubtless required, to be gratifitJ, 
but Moolraj docs not appear in a malignant light except when pursuing 
a line of conduct necessary to execute his policy. 

In the same way the Court draw no special inference unfavorable 
to Moolraj’s innocence of the first attack upon the bridge trom his 
undoubtedly permitting the notorious assassin of Mr. Agnew to roam 
about uncalled to account. The man assumed the character of a saint, 
and it was Moolraj’s policy, after the events of the 20th of April, to 
enlist the popular and religious enthusiasm of the people in his resist¬ 
ance to the English interest, and whether Moolraj felt grateful or not 
to the man fur-ihe new turn thus given to bis fortunes, it was but pru¬ 
dent to countenance and favor any claimant to the title of saviour 5f 
the country. Moolraj’s countenance of the man after the 20ih of Ap¬ 
ril might have been a link iij tbe chain of evidence connecting the l)e- 
wan with the plot for the ..first attack. But when.he is freed from 
that suspicion, it throws no perfect light on the events of the last thirty 
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hours of the two Officers' existence. 

The court, in forming its judgment, have borne most carefulljr 
in mind ell the points brought toiwaid in the addresses oi the Pro¬ 
secutor and the Advocate oi the prisoner, but it is inconvenient and 
unnecessary to notice the value allowed to each. Generally the 
Court observe in respect to some ot the arguments for the defence 
that allowance must be made for variations ol a subordinate cha¬ 
racter between statemeuto made by parties in this court and out 
of it loi instance, the statement ot Kootub Shah, one of the 
witnesses for the prosecution, taken before the Resident in 
or by his orders, may but lairly be read as that of an eje witness and 
leportet All that came within the direct knowledge of the witness 
was wanted to be detailed, but that exact refeience to what he had seen 
with his own eyes or only heaid ft cm otheis, which would be necessary 
in iormal proceedings befoie tins couit, would not be thought of pro¬ 
bably in a statement made for diplomatic purposes The court have 
themselves felt much embarrassment irom the general chaiacter of soma 
ol the formei depositions. In this way they see nothing in the cha¬ 
racter oi the variations ot Rootub Shah to adect his geneial credibility, 
neither do they exclude this consideiation lu dealing with the etidenca 
oi the defence 

With regard to the paucity of evidence examined before the court, 
which IS obseived upon by the Fiisouei’s Advocate, the couit remark 
that theie can be no eye witnesses oi the events inside the Palace of 
Mooliaj during the most impuitant proceedings of the last thirty 
hours, except Moolraj's own Officeis and deseiteis irom Mr. Agnew^s 
ioice, Sidik Muhummud may be called one of the former class—Khun- 
jun biugh IS one ol the lattei The statement made by khuujun bingh 
that he was induced to make an exaggeialed statement at Mooltan, 
dieiore the English authorities, by Wazeei Alli’s instigation, when 
viewed m connexion with the lemarks oi the defence, explains at once 
much oi the cause of the paucity of witnesses produced m eluci¬ 
dation of Moolraj’s conduct in the mteiior of his council. Both 
sides evidently deemed it best to produce only those witnesses wW 
had not committed theDiselve*^, and in this way the Advocate IW 
the defence though pressed by the court to call up and examine two of 
the witnesses for the defence who had been examined at Moolum, ob¬ 
jected to call them injustice to the prisoner’s interests, so that the eluei- 
datiDQ of the credibility ot their Mooltan statements wsra placed beyond 
the option of the court. 

The arguments of the Advocate for the defence in regard 
to the (juality of the crime commuted by Moolraj, if honmnde 
really took place, do not edect the present indictment. The criffiaa 
which especimly adect the king, the fatn^, and representative of hti |>eQ- 
plem a monarchy or the luling power, whatever may be Us character m 
other iorins of Goiernmeut, are especially within the authority of thh 
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chiff power in the state to prosecute or pass by. But murder is an of- 
lence which in a peculiar manner atfects and injures individual or pri¬ 
vate members of tTivil Society. It is impossible too that it can be com¬ 
mitted without a violation of the laws of nature, of the .moral as well 
as political rules of n<^ht. Therefore the relations of a murdered man 
and the security of Civil Society may solemnly appeal to the existing 
(lOvernment ot a Country to bring to eveniplary punishment the indi¬ 
vidual who has transgressed the laws of God and man and the dictates 
of conscience in willully procuring the death of a fellow creature. The 
ofTonce of homicide i.'^ still homicide, whatever coloring the imagina¬ 
tion of Moolraj’s friends may give to the Mooltan movement. It 
may be treason and yet homicide of a treacherous and unrelenting 
character committed by a body of men with IMuolrnj as their leader. 
The wrong done to the relatives and to society is nor satisfied except 
by the award of that punishment that all law mdicts upon wiUul 

Tnnr/1<»i* 
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